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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY 


AND 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 


Catholicism and Universalism, from the Standpoint 
of Philosophy. 


NUMBER I. 


THERE never has been a system of theology that did not 
have its correspondent, speculative grounds, which were true 
or false, according to the system itself, whether its advo- 
cates were conscious of this fact or not. It is for this reason 
that the attempted divorce of philosophy from theology has 
always been but partially successful, and, to the extent of that 
success, mainly detrimental to theology. For by this means 
theology has lost much of its richness, its many-sidedness and 
depth ; has been reduced to the dry details of dogma, and 
thus rendered incapable of inspiring a lively interest and en- 
thusiasm in the breasts of its devotees. That which, more 
than all else in Catholicism, has enabled it to maintain its 
hold upon the best intellects of past ages, is its deep, all-com- 
prehending philosophy, in which all its dogmas have firmly 
rooted themselves, and from which they have drawn an ever 
fresh, invigorating and inspiring power. So, too, if Univer- 
salism is to exercise the influence over the minds of men in 
the future that Catholicism has done in the past, it will be 
only when it has enriched itself with a philosophy not less 
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profound and comprehensive, and far more correct than its 
predecessor ; a philosophy, in fact, that lends to its dogmas a 
wide-reaching significance and real sublimity, of which its 
best friends have hardly an adequate realization. To point 
_ out how, on one hand, Catholicism has grounded itself in a 
philosophy that presents the universe in one complete, charac- 
teristic view ; and how, on the other hand, Universalism is 
the logical product of another antithetical philosophy, which 
exhibits the universe in an opposite, and at the same time, in 
a far more elevated and truthful aspect, will constitute the 
labor which we have proposed for ourselves in the present and 
in a subsequent article. We are to consider, then, 

I. The Speculative Grounds of Catholicism. 

An idea fundamental in the various religious and specula- 
tive systems of the ancient eastern world, was the dualism, 
the inl:erent contradiction of mind and matter. To this 
ground thought the ancient Orientalism, so called, added the 
notion that mind, particularly the Primal Mind, was ineffably 
pure, while matter was wholly and innately evil. The spread 
of these doctrines of the remote east among the western na- 
tions, about the time of the introduction of Christianity, gave 
birth to the various Gnostic heresies of the early Church, and 
to the ascetic tendencies of those and later times. Dean Mil- 
man has very accurately set forth these and other quite im- 
portant facts, and we shall often cite his authority in these 
matters. He says: 

“ One great clementary principle pervaded the whole relig- 
ious systems of the east; the connection of moral with physi 
eal ideas, the inherent purity, the divinity of mind or spirit, 
the inalienable evil of its antagonist matter.” ** This one sim- 
ple principle is the parent of that asceticism which’ maintained 
its authority among all tlhe older religions of the remote east, 
forced its way at a very early period into Christianity, where 
for some centuries it exercised a predominant influence.” 
‘The practical operation of this elementary principle of east- 
ern religion has deeply influenced the whole history of man. 
But it had made no progress in Europe till after the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. The manner in which it allied itself 
with, or, rather, incorporated itself into, a system, to the orig- 
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inal nature and design of which it appears altogether foreign, 
will form a most important, and perhaps not uninteresting, 
chapter in the history of Christianity.” ‘ The form in which 
Christianity first encountered this wide-spread Orientalism 
was either Gnosticism, or, if that philosophy had not then be- 
come consolidated into a system, those opinions which subse- 
quently grew up into that prevailing doctrine of western 
Asia.” } | 

In its progress toward the conquest of the world, as Dr. 
Milman states, Christianity encountered three great antago- 
nists, Judaism, Paganism, and Orientalism. The result of its 
conflict with the latter is thus described by this author : 


‘“ The contest, then, of Christianity with the eastern religions 
must be traced in their reaction upon the new religion of the 
west. By their treacherous alliance they probably operated 
more extensively to the detriment of the evangelic religion, 
than Paganism by its open opposition. Asiatic influences 
have worked more completely into the body and essence of 
Christianity than any other foreign elements ; and it is by no 
means improbable that tenets which had their origin in India, 
have for many centuries predominated, or materially affected 
the Christianity of the whole western world.” ? 


In the higher Orientalism, religion and philosophy were 
practically the same; and as its elementary doctrines gave 
rise to monasticism in the east, so also in the west; and re- 
ferring to Christianity, Milman observes: 


‘“ No doubt in its first contest with Orientalism, were sown 
those seeds which grew up at a later period into monasticism ; 
it rejected the tenets, but admitted the more insidious princi- 
ple of Gnosticism.” ® 


But there was another idea in the ancient, particularly the 
oriental systems, hardly less fundamental than that of the 
contradiction of mind and matter, the inherent purity of the 
one, the innate evil of the other. The origin of things from 
their primal Source, as well as their final destination, was con- 
strued from a state of complete rest, of ‘absolute qtiesence, 
instead of from a condition of activity. The Primal Deity 


1 Milman’s History of Christianity. New York. 1844. pp. 200, 201, 204, 
2Ibid. p. 199. 3Ibid. p. 206. 
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remained in a state of eternal repose; and the aim of all re- 
ligionus endeavor was to return to the same condition of inac- 
tivity. Dr. Milman makes no special note of this doctrine, 
although others do, and its tendency toward a contemplative 
life is obvious at a glance. Asa purely philosophic principle 
it is well put by J. B. Stallo, as follows : 


* What is the constant principle, we ask, in the variations 
of existing things? What is the origin of the movements of 
the universe? . . Reduced to its simplest elements, the 
difficulty stands between constancy and change — between 
absolute rest and absolute motion. We are driven from effect 
to cause. Inquirers have therefore generally sought to reason 
their way up toa final cause, where their inquiry ceased, rested, 
and as they inferred, where everything has its absolute foun- 
dation, where it rests, reposes. . . . The logical cogency 
which pointed to a goal receding before them, consisted in 
this, that absolute repose, rest as such, was made the origin of 
all existence ; that vest was made the bearer, the absolute con- 
dition, the source, the element of motion. In other words, 
they assumed a logical priority of rest to motion. But is this 
true? Js rest the element of mation, or motion the element of 
rest?”’4 

In nearly all the ancient’ philosophies, and especially the 
oriental, the phenomenal world was deduced from a state of 
rest, as the eternal characteristic of the Primal Deity. This 
doctrine in its religious aspect is set forth by Dr. Mosheim, 
who observes : 


‘The Deity is represented by Plato as eternally active and 
energetic; by the Gnostics as altogether passive and quies- 
eent.”® Again he speaks of the ‘ consequence of their be- 
lieving, as they universally did, that the Deity had existed 
from all eternity ina state Gl absoiute quiescence.” ® 


Still again, Dr. Mosheim observes, relative to this doctrine 
and its tendency to the ascetic life: 
‘ Hence proceeded those tenets of the orientals, — of God 


heing like a light of the most pure and serene nature ; of the 
world and its inhabitants being committed to the care and 


4 Philosophy of Nature. pp. 22, 28. 
5 Commentary on the Affairs of the Christians. Vol. I, page 312, Note. 


SIbid. p. 318. 
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guardianship of demons ; of the absolute inaction and quiet- 
ism of the Supreme Being; ot the tranquil procession of all 
things from the Deity, without any decree or exertion on his 
part, and the like.” ‘* Again, believing as the people of those 
countries (of the remote east) did, that the minds of men 
like all other things, had emanated from God, and were par- 
takers of the Divine nature, it was but consentaneous that 
they should place the felicity of these also, and the very 
height of religion, in contemplation and stillness, aud should 
both point out the way of attaining that tranquillity and also 
pronounce those to be the happiest and most like to Ged, who 
secluded themselves from the society of men, and, turning 
their backs on the concerns of this world, passed their days 
in a state of most sacred inaction and holy ease. ‘These opin 
ions, when they came to be blended with Christianity, gave 
rise to a multitude of solitary and gloomy characters, who 
were at first chiefly confined to Egypt, but whose example 
was quickly followed by great numbers in other nations.” * 


Much more might be quoted from this author .elative to 
the absolute quiescence of the Deity, and the tendency of this 
doctrine to the practice of asceticism. Bunt the general con- 
ception of the Deity and of His relation to the world, as re- 
ceived by the Church from Orientalism, is admirably set forth 
by Dr. Milman, as follows: 


“The primal Deity remained aloof in his unapproachable 
majesty, the unspeakable, the ineffable, the self-existing.” 
‘¢ In all the oriental sects, this primary principle, the malignity 
of matter, haunted the imagination, and to this principle evary 
tenet must be accommodated. . . It was pollution, it was 
degradation, to thepure and elementary spirit to mingle with, 
to approximate, to exercise even the remotest influence over, 
the material world. The creation of the visible universe was 
made over, according to all, to a secondary, with most toa 
hostile Demiurge.’”® 


The notion of the contaminating influences of matter, 
effecting all material things, was not confined to Orientalism. 
Even Plato regarded the physical organism as a prison-house 
of the human soul; and this idea was common to nearly all 


the speculative systems of antiquity. But as an able state- 
7Ibid. Vol. II., p. 180. Note. 8 Hist. Christ’y. p. 208. 
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‘ment respecting the logical and practical bearings of Orien- 
talism, I find nothing better than the following, from J. B. 
Stallo: 










“There was inevitably an irreconcilable chasm between a 
God of eternal repose and a world of eternal commotion ; the 
reconciliation of the one with the other, therefore, must needs 
remain a mystery. It is easily seen how the application of 
such a view to the nature and energy of man, led to the des- 
pair of all healthy and actual enjoyment. The relation of 
man to nature was casual and arbitrary, just as that of God 
to the universe was completely factitious. Man’s life alter- 

. nated between a slavish subservience to the material world 
around him and a total alienation from it. He found himself 
at one time overwhelmed by the weight of antagonist matter, 
and at another vanishing into his own blank self, shrouded in 

the nothingness of his being. . . Nature was an obstacle, 
not a medium for life. That human existence, beheld under 
such an aspect, must end in contradiction, in non-existence, is 
obvious. The world before us, according to very prevalent 
views in previous ages, had not even the shadow of the world 
above ; and as a necessary consequence, we see the otherwise 
noble asceticisms of seclusive institutions, in which everything 
actual was virtually annihilated. Another world was made 
not merely the complement of this, but the denominator, as 
it were, in the fraction of existence ; that denominator being 
infinite, the numerator became a matter of utter indifference, 
the resultant value being in all cases zero.’ ® 





















While the foregoing language expresses most forcibly the 
philosophic view of Orientalism, Dr. Milman has, with equal 
accuracy, described its practical, religious effects : 






“ The Essene, the Therapeutist, the monk, and the dervish, 
have withdrawn from the society of men in order to abstract 
the pure mind from the dominion of foul and corrupting mat- 
ter. Under each system the perfection of human nature was 
estrangement from the influences of the senses ; those senses 
which were enslaved to thé material elements of the world; 
an approximation to the essence of the Deity, by a total se- 
cession from the affairs, the interests, the passions, the 
thoughts, the common being and nature of man. The prac- 
tical operation of this elementary principle of Eastern religion 
has deeply influenced the whole history of man.” ” 


® Philos. Nat. pp. 184, 185. 10 Hist. Christ’y. p. 201, 
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Having in the foregoing pages set forth the leading funda- 
mental ideas of Orientalism, and exhibited their natural influ- 
ence over the moral life of man; we are now prepared to 
trace the logical connection of these principles with, and their 
tendency toward the development of, the entire system of 
Catholicism, both theoretical and practical. As we have seen, 
it was mainly under the form of Gnosticism, that Christianity 
first came into conflict with Orientalism ; but the Church, it 
is to be distinctly understood, never accepted the wild vaga- 
ries of the different Gnostic sects. It was only in its element- 
ary doctrines and in its general, insidious tendencies, that 
Christianity coalesced with the Oriental philosophy. It will 
be well, here, to resume in more exact terms the specific doc- 
trines to which we refer. We have, then, the following : 

1. The essential duality, the contradiction of Mind and Mat- 
ter. This idea was native in all the ancient philosophies, even 
down to the time of Kant. 

2. The inherent purity, the divinity of Mind, the inalienable 
evil of its antagonist, Matter. Neither was this doctrine by 
any means confined to Orientalism, although it may have 
originated in it. It was plainly to be traced in Plato’s philos- 
ophy ; it was fundamental in Neo-Platonism, and in the Alex- 
andrian philosophy generally ; while its general prevalence in 
the early Church is a fact well known. 

3. The origin of things from a state of rest, and a like condi- 
tion as their destination. As a philosophic principle the prior- 
ity of rest to motion in the universe, prevailed almost univer- 
sally down to quite modern times. Asa religious conception, 
centering in a God of eternal quiescence, its profound influ- 
ence in all the Oriental religions, and in the Church during 
all ages, is plainly to be recognized. 

Various other conceptions comprised in the Gnostic schemes, 
as that of emanation, the system of zons, and many notions 
relative to the nature and mission of Christ, were wholly re- 
jected by the orthodox party in the Church. The propositions 
above formulated, then, are mainly those with which we 
have to deal. They present the universe in one complete, 
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characteristic view, and a view quite in accord with the first 
impressions received by the human mind from the external 
world, and from the grosser instincts and passions seated in 
its own physical organism. Universal in their bearings, and 
almost infinitely various, these doctrines have profoundly influ- 
enced the development of man in all past ages. But it is 
chiefly in their theological relation to Catholicism that they 
are now to be studied. 

It has been shown already how powerfully these oriental 
dogmas operated in the general spread of asceticism during 
the first centuries of the Church, and in.the growth of mo- 
nastic institutions at a later period. Considering that the 
affairs of man in this life. are thoroughly affected and cor- 
rupted by the inherent depravity of universal matter; consid- 
ering that the finite mind, originally a pure spark from the 
divine fires, has become imprisoned in its ». aterial organism, 
enchained by its seductive tendencies, dragged down by its 
grosser instincts and impulses ; obviously all hope of deliver- 
ance from such a bondage, all approximation toward the Deity, 
can proceed only from a renunciation of the world, retirement 
from the distractions and turmoils of the common life, into 
the seclusion of the desert, the forest, or the cloistered cell. 
To repress the unholy impulses and desires of man’s animal 
nature, surcharged as it is with the foulness and corruption 
of brute matter, the various expedients of the ascetic disci- 
pline, such as penance, mortification, self-infliction, etc., are 
seen to be « legitimate and salutary mode of religious en- 
deavor. Since the origin of things is construed from a state 
of rest ; since the essence of the Deity, even, is conceived as 
an absolnte quietism; the end and aim of all religious aspira- 
tion is the mind’s final attainment of that rest, that absolute 
repose. Complete withdrawal from the world of discord, from 
the toils and struggles of mortal existence, into a life of still- 
ness and quiet, of cessation from activity, of fixed and silent 
meditation, seems naturally the most effective means for the 
mind’s approximation to its original and Divine Source, to its 
true destination and beatitude. 
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It was thus under the influence of these oriental doctrines 
in the early Church, that the desert was peopled with ancho- 
rites, that the caves and dens of the mountains were converted 
into hermitages, and ata later period that all Europe was 
dotted over with monastic retreats. Yet Dean Milman has 
well observed that : 

“There can be but little doubt that in the dark ages the 
monastic spirit was among the great conservative and influen- 
tial elements of Christianity.” 4 


That the stronger bonds-of the different monastic orders 
contributed greatly to the self-preservation, and even the self- 
propagating power of the Church, during the darkest and 
most turbulent periods of its history, and when the ordinary 
ties of church-membership would hardly have sufficed for this 
purpose, admits of but very little question. The great utility 
of monastic institutions, therefore, during the dark ages, can- 
not be denied ; although they were doubtless productive of 
various evils. 

But the oriental doctrines in question here had cast a deep 
shadow over the whole sphere of man’s earthly existence, and 
had clouded, as it were, the universe itself. A Deity of eter- 
nal repose, ineffably pure and holy, was infinitely removed 
from this lower world with which the least contact on His 
part would. be pollution. Remaining aloof in unspeakable 
iaajesty, His relation to man was of the most arbitrary and 
superficial character. On the other hand the human mind 
was weighed down with the Joad of depraved, antagonistic 
matter. Every outward, bodily sense was an avenue of the 
seductive tendencies of external nature, while the common 
life was everywhere vocal with discord. Thus enslaved to the 
outward, and environed with its hostile influences, well might 
the aspiring spirit adopt the despairing language of the noble 


Schiller : 


‘* In the heart’s holy stillness only, beams 
The shrine of refuge from life’s stormy throng. 
Freedom is only in the land of dreams; 
And only blooms the beautiful in song.” 


11 Hist. Christ’y. p. 204. 
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And again : 


“‘ But fly the boundary of the senses, — live 
The ideal life free thought can give.’’ 22 


We pass now to the consideration of these oriental dogmas 
in their bearings upon the subject of human destiny. The 
early Church adopted the prevailing triadic or threefold divis- 
ion of man’s nature into spirit, soul and body (avevpa, wryn, 
and copa, or vay). But many Gnostics carried this principle 
much further, and divided men themselves into three distinct 
classes, corresponding to these three qualities: the Pneuma- 
tici, or spiritual ; the Psychici, or psychical ; and the Hylici, 
or materialistic. For the Hylic men, or those completely sub- 
merged in the material, salvation was never possible. On the 
other hand, the Pneumatici were able to attain final union 
with the Primal Deity without serious difficulty. As for the 
Psychic men, intermediary between the Pneumatic and Hylic, 
if they turned toward the good they would be saved ; but if 
they went over to the Hylici there was no hope for them.” 
While the Church rejected this Gnostic classification, with its 
adjuncts, it nevertheless imbibed its spirit and tendency. But 
that with which we have mainly to do here is the logical bear- 
ing of those dogmas already formulated. 

Considering the light in which these oriental doctrines ex- 
hibited the Primal Mind, so far removed from the world and 
from humanity, connected therewith only by the most extrin- 
sic relations ; considering also the almost hopeless bondage to 
matter in which the masses of men were held ; it will be seen 
how dubious were the prospects that they would ever be able 
to free themselves from their enchainment to the gross mate- 
rial, and rise into communion with the purity and majesty of 
the Infinite Spirit. It was only those who had acquired a 
larger proportion of the pneumatic, spiritual quality, or who, 
by renunciation of the world, and a life of contemplation, had 
abstracted the mind from the power of the senses and the gross 
hylic influences, that could hope ever to unite themselves to a 


12 Bulwer’s Translatien. 4 
18 See on these points Neander. History of Dogmas, i., pp. 179-181. Hagenbach’s 
History of Doctrines, i., p. 152. 
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Deity so distantly separated from the finite creation, so severe 
in his holiness and justice. Indeed it was under the deep and 
wide-spread conviction of these very sentiments, that such 
vast multitudes abandoned the secular life and sought to se- 
cure their final salvation by means of the austerities and self- 
inflictions of the ascetic regime. It was no wonder when the 
influence of these oriental dogmas had become predominant 
in the Church, that the Universalism of the Alexandrian, An- 
tiochian, and other theological schools, should be banished 
from Christian sanctuaries, and that the teachings of a Clem- 
ent and an Origen, of a Diodorus and a Theodore, should be 
condemned and anathematized by the councils. Between 
God and the Universe, the Deity and Humanity ; between the 
Ideal and the Real, in the sphere of human existence, the 
stern command of a perfect Law and man’s utmost power to 
obey it, there was a deep, fearful gulf, that neither the cross 
of Christ nor faith in his blood seemed capable of bridging 
over; for a saving faith and obedience appeared equally im- 
possible to a human nature so thoroughly enslaved and en- 
feebled by the materialistic influences which environed it. 
And again, the beautiful verse of Schiller expresses the hope- 
lessness of a soul thus entrammeled and clouded : 


‘If human sin confronts the rigid law 
Of perfect truth and virtue, awe 
Seizes and saddens thee, to see how far 
Beyond thy reach perfection; if we test 
By the ideal of the good, the best, 
How mean our efforts and our actions are! 
This space between the ideal of man’s soul 
And man’s achievement, who has passed ? 
An ocean spreads between us.and the goal, 
Where anchor ne’er was cast.”’ 14 


Of course the Lutheran doctrine of salvation by faith alone 
was never any part of Catholicism, nor was it of the Church’s 
theology during the predominance of Orientalism. Only those 
who sacrificed the hopes and joys of earth could be reasonably 
secure of the repose and felicity of heaven. The surest way 
to salvation in the future life was complete renunciation in 
the present. One sees that much of the religious cant of the 
present day, if taken in earnest, is of the same import, and 


14 Bulwer’s Translation. 
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doubtless originated in these sentiments once so powerful 
over the actions and lives of men. 

The doctrine of the malignity of all matter had the effect 
to banish the Primal Deity from the finite creation. There 
was no God in nature, nor yet in human history. On _ this 
last point Stallo has again, most pertinently, remarked : 


“It is a very common view, to regard the life of mankind 
as a web of chance and adventure, its history as an incoher- 
ent tale, the whole as a confusion of efforts and failures, of 
hopes and disappointments, whose final boon is despondency, 
and whose product misery and woe. The scene of history is 
considered as a gloomy ocean, lit up by no star but the flitting 
meteors of ambition and deceit, enlivened by no breeze but 
the storm of passion, strewn therefore with nothing but wrecks, 
no other hope being left the individual mariner than, regard- 
less of the general fate, to seize the first plank that presents 
itself.” 


Human destiny, then, contemplated from the point of view 
of these oriental doctrines, is completely shrouded in gloom 
and darkness. If in our times the ratio of the finally lost to 
the saved seems fast approaching to zero, it was all different 
and quite the opposite, when formerly the oriental philosophy 
had gained a practical ascendency over the Christian theology. 
But even here it may be tliat we should recognize a divine 
providence in arming the Church with a terrible power with 
which to hold in check the ignorant and superstitious barba- 
rism with which it was so soon to deal in the coming ages. 
The logical connection of Orientalism with two of the most 
important features of Catholicism, those relating to the ascetic 
life in this world and inan’s destiny in the world to come, will 
be now sufficiently apparent. We proceed, then, to trace this 
connection with other phases, and first with the general theory 
of the Church, its claims to infallibility, supreme authority, 
etc. Of course we shall have reference here, not so much to 
the absolute truth, as to the logical inferences from the orien- 
tal dogmas in question, in reference to Catholic doctrines. 
Christianity claims for itself not only a divine authority, 
16 Phil. Nat. p. 168, 
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but as the basis of this an infallibility. There can be no 
authority where there is no infallibity. The inquiry arises, 
then, as to the source, the depository of this authority. Does 
it proceed from the Scriptures alone, or from the Church as 
well? Protestantism admits only the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, and maintains the right of private interpretation. But 
Catholicism affirms that there is here a fallacy. What means 
that immense mass of expository literature, of commentaries, 
in which so many contradictory opinions and interpretations 
are found, if the Scriptures alone are a sufficient authority, 
especially for the masses of men? It is urged that the very 
occasion for this vast literature with its endless contrariety of 
opinions, proves the need of an authoritative interpretation, 
as great as the need of an authoritative revelation ; and that 
such an interpretation must naturally proceed from the Church. 
Thus, while Catholicism does not deny the authority of the 
Scriptures, it claims that the Church is alone the competent 
authority for their interpretation to the world at large. It 
will be seen what a powerful support of this pretension is 
afforded in the oriental doctrines already formulated. The 
masses of men, submerged as they are in the blinding and 
chaotic influences of matter, must be held as disqualified to 
judge between truth and error, or even between right and 
wrong. If, then, the hylic masses need the guidance of author- 
ity in religious matters, who so well qualified to guide them as 
the Pneumatici? And who are the Pneumatici if not those 
who have received the divine unction, and been consecrated 
to the holy office of the priesthood ? 

But the authority of a priesthood naturally seeks to utter 
itself through a representative Head ; and this becomes a ne- 
cessity when the priest class is scattered throughout various 
nationalities widely separated. The infallibity and supreme 
authority of a Papal Head of the Church, therefore, is another 
feature of Catholicism to be considered here, in the light of 
the same oriental dogmas already set forth. Itis claimed that 
the Pope is the representative, the vice-gerent of Christ on 
earth. Has this doctrine any support in Orientalism ? 
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The Headship of Christ over the Church, his infallibility 
and absolute authority, are points supposed to be conceded. 
Consider, then, the oriental conception of the Primal Deity, as 
already set forth by Dr. Milman. Infinitely removed from 
this lower world of strife and conflict, enveloped in His ineffa- 
ble holiness and majesty, and dwelling in eternal quiescence, 
all contact on His part with the material creation, and espe- 
cially with malignant matter, would be but pollution. Atthe 
same time Christ himself, although the son of man, is the 
only begotten of God, partakes fully of the Divine Nature, 
and is declared to be equal to and one with Him. In this ex- 
alted character and ‘state, therefore, he must be equally re- 
moved from all contact with our world, from all contamination 
with the gross affairs of mankind. Thus. while he can be 
accounted Head of the redeemed spiritual and invisible Church, 
not so of the visible Church. Of this the Pope, the visible 
Head, must be the representative, the vice-gerent of Christ, 
clothed also with a representative infallibility and a supreme 
authority. To free him from all relation to the gross material 
the Church exalts Christ far above degenerated, hylic human- 
ity, and makes him equal to and one with Primal Deity ; thus 
Taying the foundation of Trinitarianism. Then, still to pre- 
serve Christ to man as the Saviour, the Pope is made his visi- 
ble representative. 

The same general premises and reasoning conduct to the 
theory of the Pope’s supremacy over the State as well as the 
Church. From the standpoint of the oriental theism, it is 
idle to speak of a Divine Providence in human affairs. There 
is no God in nature, nor in history. The State, therefore, 
which has to deal with the gross affairs of man, can lay no 
claim toan immediate Divine sanction, a Divine authority. 
Its authority is thus subordinated to that of the Church and 
its Head, who, as vice-gerent of the King of kings, is alone 
qualified to bestow the royal unction and to install the tem- 
poral Ruler. 

Passing now to the subject of celibacy, especially of the 
priesthood, Milman traces its origin directly to the influence 
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of Orientalism under the form of Gnosticism, of which he 
remarks that: 


“Tt assumed the elevating and attractive character of higher 
personal purity. . But it was not, as we shall presently ob- 
serve, till Gnosticism began to exercise its influence on Chris- 
tianity, that, emulous of its dangerous rival, or infected with 
its foreign (oriental) opinions, the Church, in its general sen- 
timent, espoused and magnified the pre-eminent virtue of cel- 
ibacy.”’ 16 


The doctrine of the “immaculate conception” of Christ 
was the natural product of the same oriental dogmas. The 
physical being of man was affected by the inherent depravity 
of matter, and all its instincts and passions were alike sinful ; 
the sexual principle was deemed especially such. ‘“ The 
Mother of God” must be by all means freed from any impli- 
cation of such a stain. 

Transubstantiation was an idea derived from a like source. 
To regard the consecrated elements in the Lord’s Supper rep- 
resenting his flesh and blood, as partaking of the innate evil 
of all matter, was the greatest of inconsistencies. To avoid 
this it was necessary to hold that the priestly act of consecra- 
tion converted the elements into the actual flesh and blood o! 
our Lord. . 

There are a few remaining features of the Catholic theology, 
as the doctrine of purgatory, of priestly absolutions, etc., 
which, for want of space, we are unable to include in this gen- 
eral survey. But the field already passed over will serve the 
chief purpose here contemplated: .a general exposition of 
“The Speculative Grounds of Catholicism.” Among these 
speculative dogmas that which was most fundamental was the 
Dualism of Mind and Matter; and it was alike fundamental 
in all the ancient philosophies, even down to the time of Kant. 
He traced it to its final logical result, which was no less than 
the despair of all human knowledge. We quote again here 
from J. B. Stallo, who, in reference to the Kantian system 
and its outcome, remarks: 

16 Hist. Christ’y.. pp. 201, 202. 
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“‘The only boon which the spirit of reflection in this phi- 
losophy conferred upon man, was the sad discovery that he 
was incapable of any cognition of the Absolute, of the Deity. 
He was thus forced back to the assurances of religious belief, 
to an irreflective acquiesence in dogmatical doctrines.” Had 
this been an exalted faith in the revelation of the eternal Spirit 
in Nature and in Man, had it been the holy divination of the 
Deity’s presence in the mind and in the material world, the 
refuge would have been a noble one. But all life had been 
withdrawn ; man was left standing with the horror of stupe- 
faction before the phenomena of material nature, and with the 
idiocy of slavish compliance before the assumed dictates of an 
extraneous power. If there was anything to fuse this icy in- 
crustation of man’s whole being, it was at most the sigh of a 
prayer breathed into the fathomless void ; the eye was lifted 
into the boundless sky, lest it might rest upon a livinz object 
without, which would have become amere ‘ thing’ of the Un- 
derstanding. . This was, therefore, a complete renunciation 
of the joys of converse with the life which encompassed man, 
the resignation of his own spiritual dominion over his envir- 
onment, the retirement froin his position of a mental proprie- 
tor of surrounding creation.” ‘ There was recoil, then, ev- 
erywhere,—recoil from a petrified nature and its overwhelming 
destructiveness, — recoil from a Deity with the stern counte- 
nance of command, who did not vouchsafe the slightest reve- 
lation of His being, who could not even inspire awe, but only 
stun with His presence, who did not elicit one filial response 
from the vagrant ‘ man,— recoil from the terror of the ob- 
jective law, whose connection with the being and nature ot 


humanity was not seen.” 


17 It is remarkable that this malady of human knowledge, as resulting from the 
Kantian philosophy, which cast such gloom over the whole German mind, should be 
seized by the school of Hamilton ond }’ansel as a boon to theology, for the very rea- 
son that it forced the mind back upon religious belief for refuge. What stronger mo- 
tive than this, if religious authority was the only resort, for a general return to Catholi- 
cism, whose claims to such authority had some pretext! But little did Hamilton and 
Mansel dream what use could be made of their agnostic doctrines, practically to shelve 
the Deity and account for Creation without Him, as Spencer has done. 


18 Philos. of Nature. pp. 215, 216. Nore. Since the manuscripts of these articles 
were placed in the Editor’s hands, we learn that Stallo has recently published another 
work, in which he repudiates the one from which we quote. But much the greater 
portion of his former treatise is taken up with an exposition of German Philosophy 
from Kant to Hegel, and his criticisms thereon. It has always been regarded as a re- 
liable and standard authority on that philosophic period ; and it is from this portion 
almost wholly that our extracts are matle. His statements miglit be easily and abun- 
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Proceeding on the hypothesis of the radical Dualism of 
Mind and Matter, universally accepted prior to his time, Kant 
demonstrated that there was no certainty in man’s assumed 
knowledge of the external world, nor of the Deity, nor even 
of his own soul. The language just quoted depicts the effect 
of this discovery upon the genial men of the Kantian epoch. 
Even the poets gave utterance to the general sadness and 
gloom, and the specimens already taken from Schiller were 

among those inspired by the so-called ‘ Critical Philosophy.” 
The dogma of the contradiction of mind and matter had at 
last produced its ripened fruit in philosophy, as well as for- 
merly in religion and theology. The Ideal and Real of ‘hu- 
man existence, as contemplated from’ the’ standpoint of this 
dictum of all the older philosophies, is depicted by another 
specimen of Schiller’s verse, with which we close the present 
article : f 

“elideruwwee. 


And the dance of youth, the glowing, 
Left 1 in my father’s home. 


Night on morning stole and stealeth, 
ever, never stand [ still; 
And the future yet concealeth 
What I wish and what I will. 


Drifted in the whirling motion, 
Seas themselves around me roll; 

Wide and wider spreads the ocean, 
Far and farther flies the goal. 


While I live is never given 
Bridge or wave the goul to near. 
Earth can never reach the heaven; 
Never can the there be here.19 


dantly verified from other writers. Indeed, we often quote Stallo’s language merely 
as expressing our own thoughts. Another portion of the work is occupied with an 
4 priori atterapt at the construction of Nature’s Evolutions, after the style ot Aken’s 
System, an abstract of which is alsd given. Recent scientific progress has exposed the 
complete fallacy of all such attempts; and the author has had reason to repudiate this 
part of the treatise. He might as well repudiate history itself as the portion from 

which we mostly quote. 


19 Poetry and Philosophy always go hand in hand. Schiller was pre-eminently the 
poet of the Kantian system; but his verse applies as well to the same doctrines in their 
religious aspect, and thus we have often so applied it. 


0. D. Miller, S.T.D. 
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FROM MACCABEES TO CHRIST. 


ARTICLE IT. 


The Jew — From the Maccabees to Christ. 
| PART IV. 


In previous articles in the QUARTERLY, the Jew in the pe- 
riod defined in the title, has been shown in war and peace as 
a man of action. He stood well forward at that time too, as 

‘aman of letters. Then came out his Apocrypha. And in 
the gloom of its 2d Esdras, in the confused magnificence of 
its Book of Enoch unconsolidated in its volume but belonging 
there, in the loftiness of its Book of Wisdom and its compan- 
ion Ecclesiasticus, the Jew well fronted the world as a thinker. 

From: his “ Paradise Lost” to his ** Paradise Regained,” 
Milton is thought to have dropped below himself. Not so 
thought he. To him the “ Paradise Regained” was the cli- 
max of his power. Never did the Jew so delude himself as 
to level his diviner Scriptures, his Psalms and Prophets, to 
the plane of the Apocrypha. Touching pulse of each, his in- 
stinct leaped to the difference. On the voices of Isaiah and 
the other Prophets he rode the heavens. But, with now and 
then a soar, doucely by his side at a walk paced the Apocrypha. 

_Asinstant word of God, he adored the one ; as secondary word 
of God he reverenced the other. Yet in not a few soils of 
the Apocrypha do we find “ goodly cedars ” astir with sap and 
arustle with winds divine. The Book has its failures. Its in- 
spiration intermits, comes by gusts,and in the intervals between 
them its voices stammer from their better promptings. But 
of how much of the canonical books may not be said the same ? 
Not from mouth of even mightiest prophet pours continuously 
the “ sound from heaven as of arushing mighty wind.” Such 
persistent pressure of God on human soul, shaking utterer 
and hearer with the ecstasies of Pentecost, would soon exhaust 
both. So, need is, that even Isaiah should sometimes sleep, 
and Jeremiah sob himself to slumber. No wonder then that 
on its lower plane the Apocrypha often falters. 

But whatever its deficiencies, exaggerated as they have been 
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by Protestantism, it is no unworthy product of the mind of 
the Jew. Intellectually it is abreast of most of the literature 
of its period. What no one can say of that, morally, it is: 
pure. And religiously, athwart the superstition of a polythe- 
istic world it intones throughout what had now become the 
incessant watchword of the Jew, ‘“‘ God is One.” 

Nor, in notice of the literature of the Jew of the time, 
should he be forgotten, who, like Enoch, outside the Apoery- 
pha, like him, stands side by side with some of its authors, 
the hybrid between Greek and Jew, pupil of Moses, proselyte 
of Plato, and contemporary of Christ, the mystical, allegorical, | 
elusive, prosy, poetical, and often, to himself.as to. his readers,. 
the unintelligible Philo Judeus of Alexandria. 

In the intellectual life of that day the Jew was a Power. 
From his mighty synogogue in Alexandria, its throng of wor- 
shippers, by thousands more, at times, than Moses led from 
Egypt,! from his Temple at Heliopolis, rival for a while of 
the one at Jerusalem, and from his synagogues and acade- 
mies dotting the valley of the Nile from its ‘Delta to Ethiopia, 
in Greek speech with Philo to lead, and the Neo-Platonists to 
aid, the Jew modified Greek philosophy, scattered his opinions 
among the Gentiles, and, for truth or error, vented specula- 
tions, to-day concrete in the dogmas of many a Christian 
Church. ‘ The influence Philo has exercised on Christianity 
is enormous.” 2 

To intimacy between a Gentile and a conscientious Jew the 
Law Levitical must have been a perpetual rasp, a two-edged 
saw, hacking alike the Gentile and the Jew. ‘“ A yoke,” was 
it, said St, Peter, “ that neither our fathers nor we have been 
able to bear.” ? Yet, so decrying it, back went himself to it, 
and never, perhaps, throughout his life, notwithstanding the 
sharp reproof of St. Paul,‘ entirely renounced it. Whence 
its charm, which, despite its irk, drew the Jew back to its 
bondage? It was the badge of his reputation in heaven, his 
patent of nobility above the Gentiles, his certificate of his 
monopoly of the oracles of God. 


1 Milman’s History of the Jews, ii. 141. Note. 
2Chamber’s Encyclopedia. Philo. 8 Acts xx. 10. 4 Galatians ii. 
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The Spartan relished his black broth ; as boy, traced him- 
self to the wlipping-post for his scourgings; as man, prided 
himself in the rigor of the laws of Lycurgus. To him they 
were distinction. The Pillar on whose top, for thirty years, 
Simon Stylites poised himself, in dirty penance, to him was 
place haughtier than the throne of Constantinople. It was, 
too, to the people and the Emperor. Crowds bowed head to 
the enthusiast, and Theodosius revoked a just edict at the 
wretch’s demand, and begged interest in his prayers. Again, 
distinction. The monk of the Dark Ages fondled his hair 
shirt and his lash, and the hermit of the Egyptian deserts 
hugged his bed of torture. Once more, distinction. And 
for this, clung the Jew, and specially the Rabbi and his fol- 
lowers, to the austerities of the priestly law. ' Like the Stig- 
mata on the bodies of the saints of the Church of Rome, these 
austerities were stamps of the grace of God. 

To hamper his movements among the Gentiles one would 
think the exactions of Leviticus sufficient. But, on itch’ for 
distinction, like Stylites, not so thought the Rabbis. Above 
the Written, they piled the Oral Law. ‘From his childhood the 
Written was open toevery Jew. But to the lay Jew the things 
hidden in the abstrusities of the Oral, were mystery and awe. 
Prerogatives, these, of the Rabbis. The Oral Law was an 
exegesis, by word of mouth, of the Written Law ; an exposi- 
tion of its interior meanings, evoked from it by subtlety of 
the Rabbis. The Written Law said they, is an Outline, and 
needs filling in. Laconic, it needs expansion. Archaic, it 
needs modernizing. Hence the Talmud. Not theirs, said 
the Rabbis, but speech of Moses was the speech of the Oral 
Law. While penning the Written, in whisper of Jehovah 
stole into his soul its comment, the Oral. Moses confided it 
to Aaron, he to his sons, they to the Seventy, these to the 
people, and, after many repetitions it was left in grip of the 
tenacious memory of the East. Every copy of the Talmud 
destroyed, says Gfrover, “ twelve learned men brought to- 


5In such bed, chin pressed on knees, crouched one of these hermits, for ten years; 
and, says the author we aie citing, as ‘‘he wasa fat man conjecture how he felt, looked 
and smelt.” — Fathers of the Desert, ii. 228. .. 
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gether could restore it from memory word for word.” To the 
Rabbis and the select among the Pharisees, to the Written 
Law, the Oral was “as wine to water.” To the multitude, it 
held the secrecies of God. To the Sadducees it was trash. 

About 200 A.D. it was first packed into form, and 550 A.D. 
it submitted to manuscript. That down so many centuries it 
drifted, unsteered and whole, on the current of men’s memo- 
ries, till helmed to harbor by the hand of the scribe, is no 
stagger to him who reflects that for six, possibly eight centu- 
ries before Pisistratus, Homer had never known papyrus. 
And without slip of syllable or accent, Parsee priests to-day 
intone their worship in the old Persian tongue, not one word 
of which they understand. ‘ Nothing more authentic,” says 
Deutsch, ‘ than the memory of the East.” And again, “ Jew- 
ish tradition traces the bulk of the oral injunctions, through a 
chain of distinctly named authorities to Sinai itself!” Some- 
where in Boswell, says Ursa Major, “never yet Scot, but 
loved Scotland better than truth.” Deutsch loved Jewry. 
But he believed what he wrote. 

This, I think, is sure; that the Oral Law was the work of 
ages ; that from generation to generation it came down to the 
Rabbi of Christ’s time by word of month, and that, in its 
ramble round the world, from the mental wealth of Assyria, 
Babylonia, Persia, Greece, Rome, Egypt, it gleaned harvests 
manifold, and garnered them in its enormous Talmud. 

Whatever be the outcome of the research anent the discov- 
ery, under Josiah, of * the book of the Law of Moses,” by Hil- 
kiah, it was not its recovery but its contents that amazed King 
and people. ‘ When the king heard the words of the Law, 
he rent his clothes.” ® The Book meanwhile may have been 
in existence, and sleepily known to be in existence even by 
the multitude. It, and its sequel, the New Testament, before 
their republication by Luther, were known to be somewhere. 
Before him and printing,the Bible was invisible to the laity who 
couid not read it, and familiar only to a few of the clergy who 
could. To a Scottish martyr on way to the stake who con- 

6 2 Kings xxii. 8. 
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fessed to reading the Testaments both Old and New, “ Nay,” 
Thomas, said Crichton, Bishop of Dunkeld, “ nay, that is 
what I cannot do. I am contented with my breviary and pon- 
tifical, and know neither the Old nor the New Testament; 
and yet thou seest I have come on indifferently well.’ Luther 
was a scholar, a pupil of the Franciscans, a literary no less 
than a religious order. Plautus and Virgil were his compan- 
ions. Yet till his twenty-second year, seeking, he failed to find 
a Bible whole. He had the Epistles, the Gospels, and his lec- 
tionary. At last,in his convent of the Augustines, at first, he 
liton a Bible entire. But it was the Vulgate, ‘* caviare to the 
general.” Yet, justice to the Church of the time. Under sod, 
but not dead was the buried Bible. Seed in mould was it 
struggling up to the light. Or, to catch figure from the age 
we write of. buried alive was the Bible. It stirred in 
its shroud, and glided in ghosthood from its grave. Mani- 
fold its apparitions. In Christmas it exulted in the advent, 
in Good Friday it bewailed the death of the Lord, and in Can- 
dlemas it kindled his afterglow who is the True Light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. The psalter 
of the Church compassed the piety of the Old Testament. 
Her mass glorified the adoration of the New. By Fast, Festi- 
val, Procession and Pilgrimage, she kept astir the devotion of 
her followers and sanctified to their sight “ Him who is invis- 
ible.” Every day her doors were open. Every day her ser- 
vices went on. And, Prince and Peasant on knee on her 
floors together, she humbled her haughty, and heartened her 
humble, till, for the time at least under her hand of reproof 
or of benediction, high and low felt their common humanity 
before the Lord, and felt themselves equals in the justice and 
the love of God. 

Then by paraphrase, picture, drama of Scripture, level to 
understanding of the lowliest, struggled that Church to pilot 
the lives of her faithful by the chart of an unseen Bible. At 
strife herself with the ignorance of the time, by what means 
she could, strove the Church of the Dark Ages to stir, if but 


7 Tytler's Scotland, iv. 29. 8 John i. 9. 
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in ripples around her children the living waters of the Bible. 
Not perfect was she? What Church is? But, ignorance 
within her and wjthout, everywhere barbarism, how did she 
save what of Christianity she did? That in many of her 
Popes, in her every persecution of her heretics, and, in many 
things else, she was possessed of demous, is true. But alter 
all, in her heart nested the Holy Ghost. So, before the 
Reformation of Josiah (B.C. 624), during the seven and 
fifty years of the hideous idolatry of Manasseh, was the Bible 
out of sight. And the Lord left without a witness? No. 
On, through the obscure, sounded the voices of the Prophets. 
“ Since the day that your fathers came forth of Egypt unto 
this day, I have sent unto you all my servants, the Prophets, 
risng up early and sending them.” ® 

Grandfather of Josiah was Hezekiah. Isaiah the first was 
his Premier. Hezckiah made a Reformation, likely under 
guidance of Isaiah. And Hezekiah’s Reformation was in 
wake of the Law of Moses. “ For he clave to the Lord (and) 
kept His commandments which the Lord commanded Moses.” # 

It was only after six years of zealous Reformation, like 
Hezekiah’s, and doubtless like his, after ** the Law of Moses,” 
that Josiah saw, and read the contents of the book of “ the 
Law by the hand of Moses.” 4 So far, the Reformations ot 
both kings were traditional. But like the work of the Church 
of the Dark Age, backed were both by an unseen Bible. 
Never, throughout the land, had perished the memory of the 
“ Book of the Covenant*” 2 and of “all that Moses, the ser- 
vant of the Lord commanded.” ® But that Law was much 
less the Law Levitical, than the law of life and duty. Obei- 
sant to the moral, with a shrug at the ritual, Law, says Jere- 
miah for Jehovah, “I spake not unto your fathers when I 
brought them out of Egypt (anent) burnt-offerings and sacri- 
fices But this one thing commanded I them, obey my voice, 
and walk in all the ways J] have commanded you.” 

Priest and sacrificer as he was, though, by Leviticus, in 
both capacities unorthodox, long before Jeremiah, had said 


9 Jeremiah vii. 25. 112 Chronicles xxxiv. 3-8. 18 2 Kings xviii. 12. 
1¢ 2 Kings xviii. 6. 12 Exodus xxiv. 7. 14 Jeremiah vii. 23. 
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Samuel, “ to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
fat of rams.” And Micah, “ Wherewith shall I come be- 
fore the Lord? With burnt-offerings and sacrifices, thou- 
sands of rams, ten thousands of rivers of oil, the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul?” Nay, but “do justice, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with thy God.” **® Pulp of the 
Prophets, this ; marrow of the ministry of Moses. Said Rabbi 
Hillel, “ What thou wouldst not have another do to thee, that 
do not thou to him: this is the Law of Moses; all else is com- 
ment.” Among all the Rabbis best interpreter of Moses was 
Hillel. Yet all he extracts from his Bible is anegative. ‘ Do 
not,” says Hillel. Says Micah,“ Do.” Abstinence from evil 
was the creed of Hillel. Advance in goodness, that of Micah. 
Hillel was a Rabbi. Micah a Prophet. The one walked 
squarely by the sentences of his Book. The other vaulted to its 
inspirations. Wherever in any line of it Micah caught throb 
of God, up went the Prophet to Him, soul to sky. But when 
priests goaded him with their absurdities that ceremonial is 
absolute as the Voice within, outflamed Micah, outflamed his 
brother Prophets: ‘I desired mercy and not sacrifice,” cries 
‘one (Hosea vi. 6). “ The knowledge of God more than burnt 
offerings.” ‘ Bring no more vain oblations. -Your solemn 
meeting is iniquity. Your new moons, your appointed feasts, 
my soul hateth. Iam weary to bear them. When you make 
many prayers I will not hear. You hands are full of blood. 
Wash you, make you clean ; cease to do evil, learn to do well. 
Relicve the distressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow.” 1” ‘ When ye fasted and mourned did ye at all fast 
to me, tome? Execute true judgment; shew mercy and 
compassions every man to his brother ; oppress not the widow, 
the fatherless, the stranger, and let none imagine evil of his 
brother in his heart.” #8 Such, the real Law of Moses. If 
by ‘* Law of Moses,” be meant the letter of the Pentateuch, 
a genial interpreter of it was Hillel. But if by “ Law of 
Moses.” be meant the life and spirit of Moses in the religion 
of Judea, Micah was mouth of the Holy Ghost. And of 


151 Samuel xv. 22. 17 [saiah i. 16. 
16 Micah vi. 6-9. 18 Zechariah vii. 4-11. 
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Micah’s compendium far rather than of Hillel’s, may we say, 
‘“ This is the whole Law, the rest is comment.” Five and 
eighty years before the Reformation of Josiah, Hezekiah in 
his Reform “ kept the commandments which the Lord com- 
manded Moses.” Yet of the law Levitical nothing knew 
Hezekiah. 

More than a hundred years before Hezekiah (B.C. 839), 
Amaziah puts to death the assassins of his father, but spares 
their children, “ according unto that which is written in * the 
book of the Law of Moses.” ® Be this statement correct, a 
century before Hezekiah there must have been extant and 
authoritative a Book of the Law of Moses. But it could not 
have been that whose levitical contents astounded Josiah. 
B.C. 1004 Solomon thanks God that “ not one word had failed 
of all His good promise which He had promised by the hand 
of His servant Moses.” On his death-bed David urges Sol- 
omon to “ keep the charge of the Lord his God as it is written 
in the Law of Moses.” 

But from Josiah backwards, nor king hor subject seems 
aware of the existence of the Law levitical. Under that, un- 
less he were Levite, he who assumed priestly functions was to 
be “ put to death”? (Numbers i. 5). Yet in a flush of devo- 
tion unusual in his sensual life, Solomon, nor Priest nor Le- 
vite, at the dedication of his Temple, heaps sacrifices on the 
altar, and “three times in a year” thereafter, repeats his 
sacerdoties.24. Before him David, of Juda, not Levi, had 
donned ephod, and burned “ burnt-offerings and peace-offer- 
ings,” and, as priest, had “ blessed the people in the name of 
the Lord.” 2 No descendant of Levi was Samuel. He came 
of Ephraim. Yet while a child he wore ephod and priestly 
mantle even before he knew who the Lord was (1 Samuel iii. 
7), and in the Holy of holies slept fast by the Ark of God.* 

Impossible are such occurrences on the presumption that at 
his entrance into Canaan, the Jew was the serf of Leviticus 
that he afterwards became. Truth is, that long before his 
seizure by Leviticus, from his history, traditions, and his 
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broodings upon them, from his religious gossipings in family 
and field about his Patriarchs, his Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
and their constant uplook to the Eternal, the Jew had already 
a spirit and form of worship come down to him from his 
fathers under name, fame and inspiration of the mighty Shade 
of Moses. 

Far back of Ezra, an Imagination inconceivable by Ezra, 
an Imagination august as Moses’ own in his death-song (Deu- 
teronomy xxxii.), had breasted Mount Nebo with him to see 
him die, and in one of the clefts of the Mount, spot never to 
be known to man, had beheld him buried by obsequy of God. 
Who, the Shadow who looked on as God descended to the fu- 
neral of His servant? Who, eavesdropping at the tryste Di- 
vine, took in its converse unuttered, but astir through earth 
and air, and sky? Who, stooped above the hollow where Je- 
hovah laid his giant son to rest, and, not only sharer in these 
grandeurs, was Mouth of them to man? For but for Him 
how should we now know of them, more than ever knew the 
Jews, where, out of sight, lies the body of Moses hid among 
the obscurities of God. 

Wert Thou not, Shadow, the Double, the Ghost Thyself 
of God? With all allowance for figure, much meant that 
grave of Moses to the Jew, its sod smoothed by the palms 
of Jehovah, itself invisible under glamour of God. And, 
“ Father Moses,” muttered the Maccabee, when was ever 
man renowned of Heaven as thou? Up the Mount Jehovah 
bade thee to death in His bosom, and folded thee in His 
mystery inthe tomb. Vouch thus He gave us for all we claim 
for thee, as Author of our Law and Founder of our Religion. 

Poetry, not history in Deuteronomy, is the scene of the 
death and burial of Moses, and the deduction of the Maccabee 
from it is irrelevant. But feeling outleaps reason, and puts 
hand on the goal while thought ponders in the rear. And 
here feeling was “ight, and impulse anticipated criticism. In 
conceding the whole Pentateuch to Moses? As to that, the 
opinion of the Maccabee would be that of his time. But high 
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above levitical details which he may have fancied Mosaic, but 
which he slighted, he throbbed to the trump of Moses, and 
recognized it as his, as it peals through the Ten Command- 
ments, and for a thousand years bugles its accompaniment 
through all the chants of the Psalms and all the cymbals of 
the Prophets. Fit the coupling of Christ, (Luke xvi. 29), 
“* Moses and the Prophets.” 

So much to Moses concedes extremest Rationalism. ‘ The 
religion it (the Law of Moses) defined, was originally founded 
by Moses. The worship of Jehovah, with the Ten Command- 
ments as its fundamental code, is the chief legacy which 
Moses left his people.” > Of that Law how much was known 
to the Jew of the time of the Judges, to Gideon, Samson, 
Samuel, all worshipping outside the law levitical, how much 
to any Jew, David, Hezekiah, before the revelation to Josiah, 
we do not know. And how much of the life of the Law, its 
spirit and morals, its poetry and power, came to its believers 
from father to son, teacher to scholar, Prophet to people, by 
word of mouth, and how many or how few of its paragraphs 
came from very hand of Moses, is the crux of the Old Testa- 
ment criticism of to-day. 

But, as we have said, long before Josiah and Ezra and their 
ritualism, the religion of the Jew, his national religion, had 
been one with the religion of Abraham, of Samuel and of 
David. And despite his frequent and fearful lapses from its 
integrity it was dear to him. And despite his untowardness, 
in his conscience and his conduct on twin thrones it had scep- 
tred Moses and the Prophets. For them was it, not for the 
finicalities of Ezra that the blade of the Maccabee swept his 
battle-fields as mows the scythe the corn. The Spirit aglow 
in Moses and the Prophets, the spirit of his country and his 
country’s religion, the spirit of his Bible, was the might in 
brain and arm of the Maccabee, and it was that that under 
banner of the Lord of Hosts, drove him and his scanty bat- 
talions in hurricane against the heathen. The touch of his 
Bible was point and edge to his sword and its God of Sabaoth 

25 Bible for Learners. i. 312. 
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was his slogan in the fight. Indifferent to the formalisms 
of Ezra, at need of battle he smothered his Sabbath, and 
told the Temple that God did not choose the people for 
its sake, but it for the people’s sake. Lax to the letter, 
the Maccabee bounded to the free spirit of his Bible. And 
it lifted his life to Prophet’s level, and couched his sight 
to Prophet’s vision till at its highest the far drew near, 
and into the present thronged the past, and through the 
wanderings in the Wilderness side by side he trode with 
Moses. And side by side with him in the “ thick cloud,” 
when “ Mount Sinai was altogether on.a smoke,” still stood the 
Maccabee, and among “the thunders and lightnings,” and 
under “ the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud,” he exulted 
as “ Moses spake, and God answered him by a voice.” * 

On Pisgah, too, in fancy, nay in faith, stood Judas, and in 
touch of his Leader swept the landscape conceded to the sight, 
but forbidden to the feet, of Moses. And when Heaven con- 
vened with earth, be:ween Moses and Jehovah rose a third, the 
Maccabee. The place whereon he stood was holy ground. So 
with bowed head, and shoes aside he listened, and listened, 
and learned, how God communes with man. From such scenes 
from his old Bible, and from his realization of them, he ex- 


tracted the honey of the Law of Moses, and left the wax to 
the Puritans. Dear to the Maccabee well might be his Bible. 


Until after the Captivity, of Gentile literature the Jew knew 


‘little. Nor more of it than he did know did he care to know. 


His own sufficed him. Anent Greek groapings after the Begin- 
nings of things, rough would have been the word of the Jew, 


“¢ the fool hath said in his heart,no God.” No Mover back of 


them, dead atoms stir: hence a world, hence Nature, men, 
gods. Effects, said the Jew. But the Cause? And to him 
from his Bible came answer, * In the veginning God created 
the heaven and the earth.” Words of Moses, these, thought 
the Maccabee, but within them, God. 

In architecture, painting, sculpture, in every embodiment of 
ideal beauty, save music, had he wished to excel, the perfec- 
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tion of the Greek would have been the despair of the Jew. 
In every style of poetry, save the sublimest, set apart for him 
alone,.the Greek had outdone the world. But who like the 
Jew with his Psalmists could woo down heaven to men, or on 
the raptures of his Isaiah, billow them up to God? And these 
were his, and hie only. His too, spokesman of Jehovah, was 
Moses, his, Patriarch primeval, was Abraham, the Friend of 
God. His, the royal lyrist now sobbing from deeps of Hell, 
now harping up the hills of heaven, his own was David. 

In the thought of the Jew wisest of men was Solomon. And 
Solomon the Magnificent was his. Above all, his were the 
appeals, the remonstrances, the despairs, the sublimities of 
Job. Well might the Maccabee prize his Bible. Speech to 
him was itstraight from heaven. 1t touched his lips with the 
lips, it fanned his spirit with the breath of God. Its legends 
were homely to him as the voice of his children and the smiles 
around his hearth. In the lives of his best kings and heroes 
he claimed inheritance. And his religion and his patriotism 
met and kissed each other over the Book that married them. 
for love of country, with the Maccabee, was a holiness. And 
the peals of his Proshets rang through him till himself shook 
with the gusts of the Spirit that impassioned them. 

Not his the book of the Priests. To him and them, it was 
the same roll. But to each how differently it read. - Com- 
pendium, code, digest, all body, to the Paiests; to him it 
was suggestion, impetus. Suppression of every spontaneity of . 
- their being was it to them. Breeze fresh from the mornings 
of earth and heaven was it tohim. Athrill with its afflatus, 

on ** Chederlaomer and the kings that were with him” abreast 
with Abraham, down charged the Maccabee, and “ smote and 
pursued them unto Hobah.”? With rod of Moses, he cleft the 


Red Sea while “ its floods stood upright as an heap.” Thun- 
dering on the backs of the fleeing Amorites, he clamored with 


Joshua, “ Sun, stand thou still on Gibeon, and thou Moon in 
the valley of Ajalon, until the people (have) avenged them- 


selves upon their enemies.” And with blare of trumpet and 
blow of blade, eager, poured he on Midian, to the shout of 


his leader, “ the sword of the Lord and of Gideon.” 
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Shaking to such memories, what to Judas Maccabeus were 
the pedantries ot the Priests. Let an incident indicate. After 
one of his victories he took up his dead. Lo, under their 
coats, amulets of idols! Possibly such charms talismaned 
every breast in his army. No search made Judas. The 
Priests’ and the Assideans’ part was it, not his, to ferret flaws 
in brother soldiers, who, hilt to hilt, had so often dug gaps 
with him in the phalanxes of the Greeks. Still, deferent to 
to the worship of his fathers, apparently by his persuasion up 
to Jersalem from his army went two thousand drachms of sil- 
ver, sin-offering for the trespass of his slain. Graceful this 
reverence for the Temple, and politic. For the Assideans, 
afterwards Pharisees, were cooling. And he needed every 
sword he could muster. Nor could he afford to slight either 
them or the Priests. Yet well he felt that not from rites of 
theirs, but from breath of Moses came throb and bound to his 
pulse as he recalled the valedictory of his father, Mattathias : 
‘‘ Hard prayers, sharp swords, your lives if need be for the 
religion and liberty of Juda. Back to the Past, my sons, and 
face your great forefathers there, till from the splendor of 
their brows yours, too, blaze in the light of God. _ Pillars of 
fire were they, beaconing Judah through her every desert, and 
now they stoop to note how you tread yours. On you looks 
Abraham, the ‘ Friend of God ;” on you, Joshua, fulfiller of 
the militancy of Moses. On you, David of the “ everlasting 
kingdom.” Nor least, bends above you the giant Shade of 
Elijah.  Swaddled in bands of fire and fed on flames,’ as 
Prophet ‘ he stood up as fire, and his word burned as a lamp,’ 
and in his death as in his life ‘chariot and horse of fire’ to 
Israel, he swept in whirlwind to the sky.” * 

Literal or legendary, to the Maccabee these old stories 
were sacred. For they were full of God. And with bowed 
heads and hands on hilt the: sons of the Patriarch girt his 
death-bed to ponder the swan song of their sire. One omis- 
sion from its roll of honor they could not fail to note. No- 
name of Priest, as Priest, has place in it. Phinehas? Yes.. 

282 Maccabees xii. 291 Maccabees ii. 
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Phinehas is there. But not as Priest, but as wrathful Jeho- 
vite with thrust of pike quelling whoredom in Israel.™ 

To Priest after the style of Ezra, as afterwards to the ex- 
treme Pharisee, the Bible was a corpse to be galvanized by 
the oral Law. To the Maccabee, it was the living oracle of 
God. Into the heart of Judas it dropped its syllables straight 
from heaven, and shot lightning into his piety and his patriot- 
ism under the thunders of Jehovah. Fire in his bones was 
it, flame in his bosom, devouring his dross, and purging 
his alloy from his worth, as the furnace searches gold, till 
aglow with God and fervor for the land of God, he leaped to 
victory, defied defeat, or if by fate it fell, accepted it as rebuke 
of God for something wrong in Juda, and flung his life, a sin- 
offering, into the gulf of his country’s disaster. Such in life, 
such in death, was Judas Maccabeus. The year after the de- 
tection of the “‘ holy things” on his dead, already were slip- 
ping from his side, the Puritans. In that year they knelt to 
the foe, and got pledge of peace, and massacre.*!_ Unlessoned 
by the treachery instead of swarming to Judas, because they 
failed to drag him and the war into their ecclesiastical rut, 
next year on the edge of his last battle they frowned them- 
selves away from him,” and left him to a death that prowest 
knight or grandest king might envy for its might of glory. 
At the beginning of the war they had locked hands with him. 
As it went on they slid from him as snow: from sun. For, 
more and more their aims diverged from his. His thonght 
was, Judea free. Theirs, Judea under them. Conviction his, 
was it, that her heathen bonds once burst, so vital was the re- 
ligion of Moses, that she would bound into her early self again, 
Dogma theirs was it, that what they called the Law of Moses, 
really the Law of Ezra, to be kept from crumbling, needed, 
as indeed it did, all the hoops of all the Rabbis. Said their 
adage, “* Make a fence round the Law. 

Pedants! God and the Bible for the liberties of Judea, was 
the passion and the battle cry of Judas. And under it, 
soughed sullenly the Puritan, “ Leviticus absolute!” Not 
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a free, an ecclesiastic Judea was the craving of these Cov- 
enanters. What they wanted was, much less to liberate, than 
to dominate Judea. Patriot was Judas panting to burst his 
country’s bonds, political or priestly. Theirs the letter of 
Leviticus. His the Spirit of Moses. Judea ostensibly a dem- 
ocracy but gripped in the gyves of the Puritans was the aim 
they pressed at. His, Judea, if need were under crown and 
sceptre, so that that sceptre would guarantee personal freedom 
to its every subject. Between him and them the gap was un- 
closeable. Hidden for a while under the courtesies bred of a 
.common danger, wider and wider yawned the chasm, first, to 
the sunder of an always ambiguous friendship, and at last to 
a guiph of death for Judas the Maccabee. | 

To the robuster patriots, to Judas himself, they had always 
been irritants, less helps than hindrances. And in his last, 
and all but triumphant battle, victory stretching hands to him 
and waving him to come on, when, to shatter the shaken pha- 
janx of the foe their numbers would have given him the fight, 
the Puritans were lying in sulk at home. And his comrades 
“exhorted him,” against such odds, “ we shall never be able.” 
But said Judas, “ God forbid that I should do this thing an 
flee away from them. If our time be come, let us die man. 
fully for our brethren, and let us not stain our honor.” ® And 
on, with his forlorn hope of eight hundred against two and 
twenty thousand, on, shot he, bolt of God, to pierce their col- 
umns, and like lightning spent in clouds, to be swallowed in 
the masses of the foe. | | 

Of all the lion brood of Mattathias, gentlest, noblest, might- 
iest, was Judas. Royal were they all, prompt always to their 
country’s van of war. Under Judas the others were able 
Lieutenants. And after his death, not unskilful commanders 
were Jonathan and Simon. They perfected the war before 
them pounded to pieces by Judas Maccabeus, Judas the Ham- 
mer.* Strategy, tactic, every foin and fence of war, seemed 
in him inborn. Practiced Greek commanders, trained Greek © 

83 1 Maccabees ix. 10. 
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phalanxes, whose wont was victory, and in hosts-that should 
have smothered him, fell, like leaves in blast, before the 
breath of battle he blew into the nostrils of his militia. Wary 
in outlook was he as Epaminondas, and like him, in onset 
fatal. Before fight, his eye swept the field, took in its 
points of vantage for himself, scanned the loose joints of his 
enemy, in his rush clove them as cleaves the wood the wedge, 
and piercing centre, or crushing flank, poured rout and the 
vengeance of the Lord God of Sabaoth, on the flying columns 
of the Greek. From the first, Mattathias had discriminated 
Judas as the chief among his sons to lead the host. Simon 
for counsel said he, but be Judas your captain to “ fight the 
battle of the people.” 

Whether as Statesman, Judas would have matched himself 
as warrior, and have ranged himself abreast of the astute 
Jonathan or the sagacious Simon, his premature death debars 
decision. But in war, under every disadvantage of nuim- 
bers, discipline, and everything but hardihood, newing his 
way to victory, and indomitable to the last, Judas was tlie 
‘Bruce of Judea. Rapt to the sky at mid-Alp of his scruggle, 
and before he could foretoken its first triumph, the less fortu- 
nate of the twain was Judas. “There was a sore battle. 
Judas also was killed. And the remnant fled. And all Is- 
rael made great lamentation for him, saying, How is the val- 
iant man fallen that delivered Israel.” ® 

The death of a hero. Defeat, say you? Grander this 
martyrdom at Eleasa than a thousand vulgar victories. Cressy , 
Poictiers, Agincourt, skillfully fought, gallantly won, were tri- 
umphs of insolence and tyranny. Eleasa was the ecstasy of 
patriotism speeding from battle to God. Sacrament of relig- 
ion and liberty was the blood of Judas at Eleasa. Still, 
Eleasa, noblest defeat in history, was no Bannockburn. Judas’ 
death was death in defeat, and years went by ere jubilee 
stooped across his grave to crown it with the diadem of Jew- 
ish Independence. Cruel often to onlookers seems the tardi- 
ness of the compensations of Providence. Never so seems it 
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to conscious workers in the ways of Providence. Never so 
seemed it to Judas. Lost to self, he did what he deemed 
God’s work, not tor meed, but God. And in God he rested. 
What to him, reward? God was that. Could he have fore- 
seen them, what, to him, that the honors of his. tomb were — 
slow of coming?* Nay, as in heaven from knee of God he 
looked back, what to him the catastrophe of his final battle ? 
He had fought his best for God. And for answer said God to 
him, “ Fall.”” Then to his few, “ On,” he cried, * let us die 
manfully, nor stain our honor,” and “ Judas was killed.” So, 
among a pile of his foes he thrust his body, and on flame of 
sword himself went on to God. 

Outwardly far otherwise fared the fortunes of the Bruce. 
In his early struggles for his country, hill, moss, moor, cave, 
his shelter, and bloodhounds on his track, never, Judas at his 
worst, had grimmer days than he. But after Bannockburn, 
for fifteen years he filled a throne stablished on the hearts of 
his people, himself the centre and cynosure of a procession, a 
parade, of victories outside his realm, and of the acclaims of 
a grateful people within it, till came the time when'himself 
said, he had “ nothing to do but to die.” Then bethinking 
him whose right hand in his every struggie had been closest 
to his shoulder, from his peaceful death-bed said he, “ My 
good Lord James of Douglas, I pray you to come near. When 
hard beset in our wars with England here, I vowed a vow 
to God to take the Cross and strike sword for Christ against 
the Infidel, yonder in Holy Land. But thou knowest how 
toiled with our defence have all of us been till now. Now 
good knight and true, that vow I here beseech you to redeem. 
Bear my heart beyond seas, and lay it in the Holy Sepulchre 
of our Lord.” And, last pant of the heart of the Lion who 
had scouted the Pope and trampled England, “ As you go, 
Lord James,” said the Bruce, “ go with regal state and main- 
tainance, and wherever you pass let men know that you have 
in: charge the heart of King Robert of Scotland.” “ And not 
long thereafter,” adds Froissart, “the noble king departed 
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this life.” Stormy had been his morning and his mid-day ; 
yet always with a sun of hope in them. For, clear or cloudy 
the horizon about him, the heart of the Bruce always kissed 
the sky. And in his long and fair decline at last, his life set 
in softness and in splendor. Thus diverse at the close befel 
the outer fortunes of the twain. Natheless, under surface they 
had much in common. With both patriotism was a passion. 
Pulse in the heart of the one, beat Judea. In core of the 
other sat Scotland, mantled, crowned, sceptred by the hands 
of her freemen, Queen in the soul of every one of them. 
A son of the East was Judas, his patriotism a torrent. Fir- 
mament the patriotism of Bruce, stedfast above its own thun- 
der. Wise in war were both, far-reaching in strategy, nimble 
in tactic, whirlwinds in the charge. Common to both was the . 
witchery that holds men to a leader till life is deeded to loy 
alty. 

To warrant victory to Judas his brother Eleazer devotes 
himself to death. And with acry to the dead Bruce the 
Douglas plunges to his doom. Supposing King Antiochus to 
be its rider, for the beast ‘‘ was higher than all the rest and 
armed with royal harness,” Eleazar crept under an elephant, 
stabbed it, sank under its hulk, “ and there he died.” At 
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bay among the Moors in Spain, into the fray in front of him 
tossed Douglass the casket holding the heart of the Bruce, and 
“ Forward, brave heart, as thou wert wont,” he cried, ‘** and 
Douglass will follow thee or die.” He followed and died, the 
good Lord James. And of Judas Maccabeus say we well and 
finally, that he left to his people a name and a memory bright 
as the banner above his last battle where he fought and fell 
for God and Judah, and that meet it is that he touch shoulder . 
with even our great King Robert. 

Rev. A. G. Laurie. 
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ARTICLE III. 
The Use of Current Terminology in Religious Statement.) 


In treating the theme assigned me it is necessary, first of 
all, to emphasize the thought that our use of any terminology 
ought always to be an honest use. Our modern theology is 
too prone to forget this fundamental demand of righteous- 
ness. Preachers and theologians tamper with the sacred- 
ness of language. They use old words in new and inverted 
meanings: in order to preserve the odor of sanctity, they 
cling with pious unction to certain consecrated phrases long 
after casting aside the ideas which those phrases were de- 
signed to embody. 

Doubtless, much of this unveracity is only apparent. It 
springs largely from the confusion of thought so character- 
istic of the times —the mental vertigo of an age staggering 
under the vast burden of scientific discoveries suddenly forced 
upon it. Still even this appearance of unveracity is deplor- 
able. It is, indeed, one of the chief causes of modern doubt. 
In the pews and in the world outside the pews, there is a 
growing suspicion concerning the candor of the clergy; a 
feeling that the pulpit is playing fast and loose with the in- 
tegrity of language and using sacred words out of which the 
sacred meaning has long since been emptied. To the growth 
of that suspicion we must be careful not to minister. 

Has then the current religious terminology any use for us 
who have deviated so widely from the current modes of relig- 
ious thought ? I think it has. Every important word, espe- 
cially one that has been a watch-word of great masses of men, 
through long ages, has become a store-house of ideas. It is 
a rind with many layers of meaning infolded within it. Some 
of those meanings have become odious to us and the word 
has thus fallen into disrepute. But strip off those dead 


1 The publication of this paper was requested by a vote of the Pastor's Institute held 
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layers of meaning and you will find within a living germ of 
thought which religion cannot afford to lose. 

Take first, the word Trinity. Here is an extreme case ; 
for the word seems bad through and through. To the theo- 
logians of the Middle Ages, steeped in the realistic philoso- 
phy of Aquinas and Duns Scotus, the Trinitarian formula 
may have held some shred of consistent meaning. But upon 
modern minds, even the most orthodox, its chief influence is 
that of hopeless bewilderment. A mere grouping of words, 
to which now no definite meaning can be attached, it has no 
reason for further existence. 

And yet within that uncouth and barbarous formula, the 
chief, the most precious and vital principle of Christian faith 
was safely sheltered for nearly fifteen hundred years. The 
deep underlying purpose of the Trinitarian formula was to 
serve as an arrest of theosophic speculation. It may seem a 
fanciful analogy, but I believe that the Athanasian antinomy, 
with its terrible contradiction of three and one, accomplished 
for Christian theology something like what the antinomies of 
Kent accomplished for speculative philosophy fourteen centu- 
ries later. It said authoritatively to Christian thought: Go 
not beyond this point; beyond is the abyss of theosophic 
speculation where the personality of God, real faith in Christ, 
the freedom and immortality of the soul are swallowed up in 
the mists of Pantheism. 

Well! the Trinitarian formula is for us, null and void. 
Still the very dangers against which it was designed to guard 
and did guard the church for centuries, are pressing upon us 
more vigorously than ever. The whole current of modern 
doubt now sets towards Pantheism. In fact Spinoza’s doc- 
trine of an Absolute Substance which has at least the attri- 
bute of thought, is a less harmful Pantheism than Spencer’s 
doctrine of an Infinite Energy with no knowable attributes 
whatsoever. Even outside of avowedly agnostic circles, similar 
tendencies have long been rife. How swiftly, for instance, 
the Unitarianism of Channing developed into the pantheis- 
tic reveries of Emerson ! 
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Are we as Universalists in similar danger? Certainly we 
give at times indications of the theosophic tendency — the 
misty unwisdom that comes from attempting to be too wise 
bout the Infinite. Not long ago, for instance, a prominent 
educator amongst us announced with a considerable show of 
infallibility that God’s knowledge must be in inverse propor- 
tion to man’s freedom. Reading such things one can hardly 
help sighing for something that will serve as an arrest of spec- 
ulation — something like the ‘Trinitarian formula which with 
its startling antinomies and contradictions served at least to 
keep the human intellect humble. But we will not linger on 
this, the least satisfactory part of our discussion. These mere 
hints are enough to show, perhaps, that even a terminology so 
obsolete as the Trinitarian, has its uses; and uses too for 
which the most modern theology has as yet found no genuine 
substitute. 

A second branch of the current terminology describes the 
nature of man as fallen, spiritually degenerate and standing 
in need of restoration through the redemption of Christ. 
Some outer layers of that doctrine have long been odious to 
us, and deservedly so. Orthodoxy interpreting the Bible 
story of the Fall with a harsh literalism asserted that man 
was physically fallen and that even the whole physical world 
had been corrupted, made subject to disease and death by the 
sin of Adam. A doctrine so intrinsically absurd as that, so 
utterly at variance with all the conclusions of science, is 
worse than useless. 

But just now a fierce war is being waged against a deep 
truth underlying that doctrine. Unbelief cries out that man 
is not even spiritually fallen. On the contrary he is under a 
necessary law of spiritual development by which he has been 
lifted up from the lowest savage animism through successive 
stages of moral and religious growth. And all this outcry is 
supposed to be in the interests of the scientific doctrine of 
evolution. 

But here a distinction must be made. It must be kept firm 
hold of, too; at least, if we are ever to get out of the fog — 
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that dismal fog of endless talk and bewildered partizanshdi 
into which the whole subject of evolution has been carried. 
That distinction, very simple, quite incontrovertible, is this— 

The scientific doctrine of evolution has reference solely to 
the phenomena of physical life. The theory, thus limited to 
. its legitimate field, seems now to meet with general accept- 
cence ; and in the interests of peace and quietude let us hope 
that the small remnant of doubt will speedily .disappear. 
Against that theory, theology, at least, has nothing to say. 
The provinge of theology is the spiritual; and with perfect 
serenity she gives over to science everything in the province 
of the physical. With the doctrine of evolution in its sci- 
entific exactitude, she has nothing more. to do than she has 
with the astronomical laws of Kepler or with Avogadro’s law 
of molecules. 

But upon her own ground theology is met by a body of men 
who threaten her very existence. The province of the spir- 
itual, they say substantially, is an illusion —a mere dream- 
land. All things are physical, having one origin and differ- 
ing only in degree of development and the subtility of their 
manifestations. With this body of men theclogy wages open 
war, as for her life. And when she finds them at the very 
start claiming that the spiritual is under the same law of de- 
velopment as the physical, she gives a sharp challenge for the 
proofs. 

What then are those proofs? Where are they presented in 
any exact, scientific form? We have, for instance, an im- 
mense literature dealing with the history of Brahminism. 
Where is the book that even pretends to demonstrate a 
process of spiritual progress in Brahminism from the early 
Vedic ages down to the horrible superstitions, the atrocities 
and debaucheries of Indian religion as it is to-day? Or 
who has pretended to demonstrate a movement of progress 
in Buddhism from the days of Gotama to those of modern 
Lama-worship? Or in the religion of Egypt from the period 
of the Sphynx to that of the Serapeum with its monstrous 
Apiscult or to still later periods. Or in the religion of Greece. 
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of Rome or of Pheenicia? Or in the spiritual life of the red 
races of America, or of Australians or of any savage people 
upon the face of the earth? There is absolutely no such proof. 
The evidence everywhere points towards spiritual deteriora- 
tion, not progress. 

Why then all this din over a supposed law of spiritual evo- — 
lution? The question is easily answered. There is, first of 
all, the natural assumption of unbelief that the spiritual and 
the physical are radically one and therefore under the same 
law. But Christianity believes in a fundamental antithesis 
between the two. For Christian faith therefore, the pre- 
sumption is that a law which has been found to rule physical 
phenomena will not ‘be found to rule spiritual phenomena. 
Still, a true theology stands always ready to yield that or any 
other presumption to the pressure of exact and cogent evi- 
dence. But until that evidence is offered there is no more 
reason for supposing that the human spirit is necessarily 
governed by the physical law of evolution than that it 
is governed by the physical law of gravitation or of chemical 
affinity. 

There is, secondly, a failure to discriminate between differ- 
ent kinds of human progress. Man is a composite being, 
partly material, partly spiritual. His life, therefore, should 
be a composite movement partly ruled by the physical law of 
growth or development, partly ruled by some spiritual law. 
Even human knowledge is largely of physical origin — much 
of it being little more than groups of associated sensations. 
And so we find Pagan antiquity advancing, not only in mate- 
rial development, but also in all knowledge wherein the physi- 
cal factor predominates — in the lower stages of science, in 
the fine arts, wherever thought is largely concerned with form 
or color or any sensuous element. Thus a certain glamour of 
progress is thrown over all ancient life which serves to hide 
the incontrovertible fact that the spiritual movement of an- 
tiquity was one of continuous declension and decay. 

Hence this wild out-cry that human life has always been 
under a necessary law of spiritual growth. Spencer and his 
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co-laborers, who know of no real distinction between the 
spiritual and the material, select out of the immense treasure- 
house of history, some scattered facts that seem to corrobo- 
rate their theories of universal development. Forthwith a 
great multitude, — among them even Christian ministers — 
rise up in arms against the Bible doctrine that Christ came to 
save a spiritually fallen race. We have even heard in this 
Institute a proposal to reconstruct the entire system of theol- 
ogy, — building it anew upon this grand discovery that all 
human life is and ever has been under a law of natural and 
necessitated spiritual growth. Surely since Hindu astronomy 
placed the earth upon the back of a mythical tortoise, 
never has it been attempted to build so vast a structure upon 
so baseless a base as this. 

Let me repeat again and again that Theology has no con- 
tention with the scientific law of evolution. She only pro- 
tests firmly — scornfully, almost — against the effort o! unbe- 
lief to carry this law over into a province where science does 
not pretend to carry it—a province, indeed, where science 
does not pretend even to enter. This protest theology stands 
ready to support with an unparalleled array of proofs. First, 
she brings the evidence of Divine Revelation, asserting from 
its first chapter to its last, the fallen nature of man. Second, 
she brings the evidence of the human conscience — every 
man of us knowing that his life at least has not been under 
any such law of compulsory: spiritual growth. Last of all, 
she points with unfailing confidence, to the history of the 
whole heathen world. 

Here then, we still have some use for the current termin- 
ology with its law of an ever-degenerating heathenism. As 
the evidence stands now at least, the Bible doctrine will not 
give way before Mr. Herbert Spencer’s pedantic law of differ- 
entiating evolution. 

Consider, thirdly, the current terminology descriptive of 
the office and mission of Christ.. And here everything seems 
to be comprehended ina single word. That word describes 
Christ as somehow standing in a vicarious relation to the hu- 
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man race, as acting in our stead, as doing for us all, what we 
could not possibly accomplish for ourselves. Upon that shin- 
ing point the wisdom and the religious experience of Christen- 
dom have always focalized. 

IT am not now about to renew the discussions in which I 
have heretofore engaged concerning this matter. The limi- 
tations of my theme restrict me to the uses of the vicarious 
terminology. As heretofore, I point out that around the ger- 
minal idea of vicariousness there. has grown an outer rind of 
meaning, hard, acrid, offensive both to reason and to good 
morals. Christ’s vicarious relation to humanity has been 
travestied into the idea of penal substitution. The cross of 
Christ has been pictured almost as a conducting rod through 
which the lightnings of divine vengeance pass off and leave 
the guilty safe. To an enlightened reason such conceptions 
are simply horrible. No wonder that the doctrine of vicari- 
ous sacrifice presented in such forms, has fallen into its 
present depths of disrepute. 

Still we ought not to yield to a prejudice. Let us strip off 
this hard repellent rind of false meaning and get at the liv- 
ing truth underneath it all. Christ is not a penal substitute, 
nor his cross the focus of.God’s wrath. But he does stand in 
a vicarious relationship to the human race: he is the repre- 
sentative before God of a redeemed humanity and his deed 
of sacrifice and surrender becomes the deed of all who accept 
his mediatorial, representative work. That conception I be- 
lieve to be the vital force of Christianity. When it fails 
utterly, the heart of religion ceases to beat. 

The uses of this conception are two-fold. First, it satisfies 
the reason; it corresponds with the deepest instincts of 
modern thought. Under Lessing, Bentham, Comte, Mill and 
a host of others, we have learned to regard humanity as a 
collective whole ; science, too, with its doctrines of heredity 
and environment, has brought us to see in the individual only 
an atom fixed and playing its part in the vast organism of 
human life. Intellectually, we are the creation of our envi- 
ronment; the thought of the most daring, the most eccentric 
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thinker is still moulded by the mental tendencies of his times. 
Morally also, we are plastic under environing forces. Just as 
we are physically free to move to and fro upon this little 
planet and yet in common with all earth’s inhabitants are 
being carried resistlessly forward in the pathway of the planet- 
ary movements, — so we are morally free within certain lim- 
its while at the same time we all are being swept on in the 
pathway of those great collective movements, moral revolu- 
tions and orbits of progress which the providence of God has 
marked out for the human race. Sooner or later the strong- 
est wills yield to this pressure acting upon us all from year 
to year, as silently, steadily and irresistibly as gravitation. 
Modern thought is apt to claim this doctrine of human 
solidarity as a grand discovery of its own. But in reality, it 
is one of the oldest secrets of Cliristianity. Christian faith 
in its best moods has ever clung to St. Paul’s declaration that 
‘we all are members of one body ” — parts of a living or- 
ganism — atoms incorporated into the mighty movement of 
Christian redemption. Of that body Christ is the head, of 
that movement he is the leader, the representative, — acting 
vicariously for the collective whole — doing for us all what we 
could not possibly do for ourselves. And here, I say earnestly, 
is the first great use of the doctrine of Christ’s vicarious, 
representative relation to mankind. In clinging to that doc- 
trine we are not merely clinging to the Christian faith of all 
ages. We are also keeping that faith in harmony with the 
sociological science and the deepest convictions of modern 
thought. 
‘The first use, then, of the vicarious doctrine is intellectual ; 
the second is moral. There are two rocks of spiritual ruin, 
one upon either side, between which Christian morality has 
always had to steer with infinite caution. The one is the self- 
righteousness of the Pharisee, the other is the half defiant, 
half-hopeless feeling that comes from the consciousness of 
guilt. Safely between this Scylla and Charybdis of the hu- 
man spirit, we are led by a genuine faith in our vicarious re- 
lations with Christ. We are kept from that Phariseeism 
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which Jesus hated and scorned above all things else. We 
shall not, -even in our hearts, thank God that we are better 
than other people. We shall not look down from any silly 
exaltation of self-righteousness into which we have raised 
ourselves by our own splendid efforts. We shall recognize 
the solidarity of the race in sin and spiritual ruin — the com- 
mon taint in our blood—the common clay of which 
all are made. We shall feel as St. Paul did, who despite his 
toils, his bonds, his daily “‘ dying for Christ’s sake,’ still felt 
himself to be the chief of sinners. 

But strangely interwoven with this sense of dejection there 
is a subtile and splendid feeling of exaltation. Despite our 
individual unworthiness we have been made members of that 
body of which Christ is the head ; we form a part of the great 
movement of redemption which has been going on through 
the centuries ; we feel its common thrill; we share its collec- 
tive triumphs to which even we have contributed out of our 
weakness ; just as the smallest atom contributes to the life of 
the organism of which it forms a part. 

This dual sentiment in which abasement and exaltation are 
so exquisitely blended, seems to me to form the véry ideal of 
Christian feeling. Under its influence the Christian becomes 
a pessimist almost in regard to the individual life; but an 
eager optimist, a rapt mystic thrilled with the joy of that col- 
lective movement of redeemed humanity which goes on so 
grandly through the centuries. And the transcendent use of 
the doctrine of Christ’s vicarious relations to us, is to create 
this moral sentiment — to expel all self-righteousness, egoistic 
illusions, and to replace them by this joyous sense of exalta- 
ticn, not through our own efforts but through “ Christ in us, 
the hope of glory.” 

Here then are the two uses, the intellectual and the moral, 
of the Christian doctrine of vicariousness. Considering 
these, how foolish it seems to cling to the prejudices excited 
by the absurdities that have gathered around the doctrine. 
Shall we reject the incomparable kernel of all Christian faith 
because the rind is bitter ? 
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Fourthly, let us consider the current terminology applied 
to the doctrine of futurity. 

The New York Independent in criticising my paper upon 
the New Orthodoxy,” agcused me of forgetting ‘‘ the provis- 
ional and tentative character” of those speculations. Cer 
tainly, nothing so very plain as that ought to be forgotten or 
overlooked. But while mariners adrift may deem themselves 
to be floating nowhere in particular, yet the set and inevitable 
end of their drifting may be quite apparent to those on shore. 
And therefore, despite the fluctuating character of the specu- 
lations of the New Orthodoxy, it seemed and still seems to 
.@ possible to fix the point towards which they are evidently 
drifting. Nor can I share the enthusiastic belief of so many 
of my brethren that this trend or drift is in any great degree 
towards Universalism. When the New Orthodoxy fully 
emerges {rom the mists, we shall find ourselves confronting 
the face — to change the figure — not of a friend, but of a 
formidable foe. We shall find, not that the conflict is over, 
but the line of defense has been shifted under cover of that 
vague obscurity and incoherence under which these “ tenta- 
tive speculations ” now hide themselves. Our Universalism 
will have to meet, not the doctrine of endless punishment, 
but the doctrine of conditional immortality or some modified 
form of it like that advocated by Dr. Hedge in his Reason in 
Religion and hinted at by Dr. Bushnell in his Vicarious Sac- 
rifice. 

We all know how that doctrine seems to be rising in favor 
among the more advanced Orthodox thinkers both of England 
and America. Every expert, too, in eschatological contro- 
versy, knows how far more formidable that defense against 
Universalism is than the doctrine of endless torment — how 
much less irrational — how much more in seeming accord- 
ance with the flow of scriptural declaration. 

In this chanyed state of affairs the established terminology 
concerning punishment may have, perhaps, uses for us that 
we do not now suspect. Without dwelling too long upon 

2 The Universalist Quarterly, January 1884. 
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what may seem a remote contingency consider for a moment 
the phrase, eternal punishment. With what tenacity did the 
Greek Fathers of Universalism cling to the word aionian : and 
they had specially to meet this doctrime of conditional immor- 
tality — that of endless punishment not having risen into any 
great prominenced before theays of Latin supremacy. 
When we get at the full deep meaning of that word we shall 
cling to it with equal tenacity. We shall see clearly that 
eternal punishment or destruction can not be referred to the 
future or to any distinction of time whatsoever. The eter- 
nal is the spiritual, and as such is as little subject to measure- 
ments of time as of space. The word aionian thus understood as 
the Greek fathers understood it, will at last stand as a wall 
against the doctrine of conditional immortality now so 
rapidly rising into favor. Annihilation is an event happening 
in time; itis therefore the very opposite of eternal or spirit- 
ual punishment for which distinctions of time have no exis- 
tence. : 

Fifthly, have we any further use for that part of the cur- 
rent terminology which emphasizes the idea of Revelation ? 

And here it seems to me very important to remember the 
warning with which this essay began. Let us, above all else, 
be intellectually honest. Let us use no terms after we have 
cast aside the conceptions which they are designedto convey. 
And I say with the utmost candor that if we really,believe 
that our Bible differs from the Vedic hymns or the sacred 
texts of Egypt or the Zendavesta or the Edda or any other 
ethinic Scripture only in the degree of its inspiration — that 
its teachings are merely great discoveries made by the ever 
advancing development of the human intellect — that the 
psychical processes which produced the twenty-third Psalm or 
the Letter to the Romans are essentially,identical{with the 
psychical processes that produced Plato’s Republic or Newton’s 
Principia or the Critique of Kant — then we have no further 
use for the word Revelation ; and the laws of intellectual 
honesty and clear thinking demand that we expunge the 
word from our theological vocabulary. 
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We may still retain the word, Inspiration ; because that is 
a vague, elastic term, susceptible of many indefinite mean- 
ings. We can properly use it in speaking of the sculptures 
of Phidias, the poems of Homer, the happy thoughts of a 
modern inventor or even of those fortunate moments when 
you or I stand face to face with the light of truth. But if we 
mean only inspiration, let us say only inspiration. The im- 
movable convictions of Christian faith and the usages of 
language have united in reserving the word Revelation for 
quite a different purpose. 

Revelation, according to the Christian doctrine, is essen- 
tially a divine act. Keeping that thought clearly in view, 
we shall be saved from the bewilderment and disquiet that 
come from much vain talk now in vogue concerning “ the hu- 
man side,” “the subjective element,” in revelation. Of 
course that divine act was carried on through human instru- 
mentalities — reason, emotion, all the varied forces of human 
life; and for that reason we might speak of a human element, 
just as we might speak of a chemical element in revelation, 
because chemical agencies were also called into play in cer- 
tain parts of the process. But the one supreme and distinc- 
tive fact in revelation is the divine activity. And just as in 
the consideration of a human act we would separate the human 
volition from all muscular, nervous and other physical agen- 
cies that are merely subsidiary ; so we must keep the divine 
activity in revelation apart from and altogether above all 
minor questions concerning the human agencies that may 
have been employed in the process. That I take to be the 
first great principle of the Christian doctrine. Revelation is 
essentially a divine act; all else is non-essential and sub- 
sidiary. 

Secondly, while thus limiting the idea of revelation, we 
also enlarge it. The old orthodox view presented the whole 
Bible and said: This is revelation. In a still narrower spirit, 
the liberal school would arbitrarily select some choice passa- 
ges of the Bible and say: These culled words and selected 
thoughts, they are God’s revelation of Himself. But in 
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reality, revelation is something wider and grander than any 
literary process. It is a historical movement that was carried 
on from century to century. It wasa divine act prolonged 
through ages whereby a certain people were set into such 
special relations with the world, so kept apart from corrupt- 
ing influences, so educated by the inspired utterances of 
prophets and poets, by religious ceremonial, and above all by 
bondage, oppression, exile and calamities of every kind — that 
their consciousness of God rose from stage to stage of devel- 
opment until it reached its full perfection in the life of Jesus 
Christ. Of this revelatory act, this gradual unfolding of the 
consciousness of God, the Bible is the sole record, the in- 
spired history, the perfect memorial. But let us not con- 
found the written history with the historical movement itself 
— this vast, varied, long-continued and complex movement 
of life through which God revealed Himself to mankind. 

Thus clearly understood, the doctrine of revelation is freed 
from all those difficulties which have so disquieted modern 
faith. The question of a human or subjective element is 
solved by the consideration that revelation is essentially a di- 
vine act to which human agencies are related as the tools of a 
sculptor are related to his work. Secondly, the still more 
troublesome question as to the uniqueness of the Christian 
revelation becomes a purely historical problem admitting of 
the readiest solution. If the Christian revelation is a divine 
movement through which the consciousness of God was gradu- 
ally unfolded, age by age into its final perfection — then we 
have only to ask of history whether she has the records of a 
similar revelatory movement, a similur process of unfolding 
and development ot the consciousness of God, that took 
place anywhere in the life of heathen antiquity ? 

Let us not be misled by false issues. The Christian believer 
can readily grant that the human soul always and every- 
where has had a dim, defaced consciousness of God. Doubt- 
less, there have been ‘‘ many seekers after God besides the 
Hebrew seekers and seers.” He has not hidden His face 
from all but ‘“ those of one little race and one brief time.” 
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He has never hidden His face from any human soul any 
more than He hides his stars from him who sleeps at night. 

But all this is utterly irrelevant to the real issue. We go 
adrift upon a boundless sea of rl:etoric if we do not cling to 
the essential distinction between revelation and the intuitional 
knowledge of God possessed by all. The latter, like all intui- 
tional knowledge, is stationary ; it even tends, under the 
spiritual degeneration of heathenism towards obscuration and 
total eclipse. But true revelation, I repeat, is an unfolding 
and ever-advancing movement. The Elohim of the patri- 
archs, the Jehovah of Moses, the psalmists’ and prophets’ God 
who “ will have mercy and not sacrifice”? — these are the suc- 
cessive stages of a revelatory movement which culminates in 
the life of Christ, the final manifestation of God, the bright- 
ness of his glory and the express image of ‘his person.” 
And the sole question, the only real issue is; whether any- 
where in Pagan literature there is the record of another 
revelatory movement like that which went on from Abraham 
to Christ. 

The issue, made thus plain and direct, can be readily de- 
cided. Ths science of comparative religion has made great 
progress in the last few years. We have now in an easily ac- 
cessible form the sacred books or texts or traditions of many 
different races scattered in every part of the globe. In this 
vast collection there are to be found many choice expressions 
of devout feeling: everywhere there have been seers, poets 
and philosophers who have put into beautiful forms that con- 
sciousness of God which has ever lain dimly in the soul of 
mankind. But alas! these beautiful and devout utterances 
are far more apt to be found in the earlier periods of every 
heathen literature than in its last, in the Vedas rather 
than in the Puranas, in the most ancient chapters of the 
Egyptian Book of the dead rather than in those more modern 
cliapters that are almost entirely devoted to magic and kindred 
puerilities. At least nowhere was there a real advance. No 
scholar understanding theology and possessed of the true his- 
torical sense has ever seriously attempted or ever will attempt 
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t> show in any heathen religion a true movenent of revela- 
tion, a gradual unfolding of the consciousness of God like 
that which began with the dim, wistful vision of the Hebrew 
patriarchs and ended with “‘ the light of the knowledge of 
he glory of God shining in the face of Jesus Christ.’’ 

When this theme was first assigned me, it did not seem a 
very promising one. But with every step of its investigation, 
I have become more and more satisfied with it as a method of 
approach to the chief problem of the age —the adjustment 
of modern thought to the unchanging principles of Christian 
faith. Words, to use one of Sir William Hamilton’s apt 
illustrations, are the arched masonry in that tunnel which 
the human spirit has been digging through the great moun- 
tain of the unknown. Words make permanent for us what 
has been really accomplished by the labors of the past; they 
enable us to go on to the work of the future. No age will 
make any real advance, if for that age, the thought of the past is 
merely tumbling — like an unarched tunnel —into ruin and 
mental chaos. We must faithfully secure all that has been 
gained by former ages and then go on to new acquisitions. 
Thus we follow the philosophic method which Jesus com- 
mended, the method of the householder “ who bringeth forth 


out of his treasures things both new and old.” 
Rev. S. 8. Hebberd 


ARTICLE IV. 


Reconstruction of Matt. v. 21, 22. 


I HAVE long been convinced that the common construction 
of the above passage is not correct —that the latter part, 
which stands as the language of Jesus, was not originally de- 
signed as such. The words intended are these: * And who- 


8 Two parts of the discussion, the one upon philosophic terminology, the other upon 
the terminology of experimental religion, have been omitted, in order to bring this 


paper within proper limits 
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soever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the 
council; and whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in dan- 
ger of the hell of fire.” 

Jesus is discussing the tradition of the Elders, or what the 
Pharisees called the Oral Law. This is evident from the way 
he introduces the subject: ‘* Ye have heard that it was said 
to them of old time.” He is not speaking of what was writ- 
ten, but of what was said, or rather, of what they had heard 
was said. Jesus never refers tothe written law in this way. 
He refers to something spoken, not written. He dees not 
even admit that it was spoken; but his hearers had heard 
that it was. This is precisely as we would expect our Lord to 
refer to the oral law or tradition. 

He commences a quotation from this traditionary law: 
“Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill shall be in 
danger of the judgment.” He pauses a moment to offer a 
brief comment on this law, and then resumes the quotation ; 
‘¢ And whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca,” ete. This 
makes a very different passage of it; and I am as well con- 
vinced that this is the true construction, as I am that it isa 
portion of the New Testament. With this view, the foolish 
things here ascribed to our Lord, become a part of Jewish 
tradition, belonging back to a period then designated as 
“old time.” It must have been an age a dark as it was 
ancient. 

Jesus speaks of three things as being said to them of old 
time (as his hearers had heard) ; (1) ‘ Whosoever shall kill 
shall be in danger of the judgment ; (2) and whosoever shall 
say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council ; 
(2) and whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger 
of the hell of fire.” But after quoting the first of these, he 
pauses to reply, and then resumes the quotation; and this 
gives to the other two particulars the appearance of being his. 

These two he does not reply to, ashe did to the first, which 
will be thought an objection to the new construction. But 
evidently the reply to the first, is equally a reply to the other 
two. He seems to have supposed his hearers would under- 
stand him, and refer each passage to its proper source. 
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1. One reason for the reconstruction, is ‘the use of the word 
‘¢ whosoever,” (vg 8 av), at the beginning of each of the three 
specifications. But the remark of Jesus on the first of 
these, thongh it would most naturally begin with the same 
word, begins with a different one; as if to distinguish be- 
_ tween what was his and what was a quotation. He does not 
say, ‘ whoever is angry,” but * every one who is angry.” It 
shows an intention on the part of Jesus, that all three of the 
statements, beginning in the same way, should be referred to 
some source. 

The common version does indeed make Jesus say, ‘* Who- 
soever is anger,” making it appear that what follows belongs 
to him also; but such is not the original Greek. The reason 
of the change has been given; and it is all the more forcible 
from the fact, that the natural beginning of his criticism 
would have been the same “ whosoever.” 

2. In the next place, the sentimeut of the passage demands 
this construction. The oral law said, ‘* Whosoever shall kill 
shall be in danger of the judgment.” The word judgment 
here, is supposed to denote one of the lowest of the Jewish 
courts, and perhaps the lowest in the land—a remarkable 
circumstance, considering the high crime submitted to its 
jurisdiction. But one object of Jesus, in quoting the law, 
was to show its injustice and inconsistency ; and another was, 
to point out the superior excellence of the Gospel. Jesus adds, 
“ But I say unto you, that every one who is angry with his 
brother, shall be in danger of the judgment.” 

As Jesus here makes the sin of murder to be — not in the 
act, but in the motive that prompt the act,—it is evident that 
the judgment he alludes to, is not an outward temporal tribu- 
nal, but a moral and spiritual infliction. [f this is a true 
statement of the meaning of our Lord, the words that follow 
can not be his; for they involve a very different principle. 

To say toa brother, Raca, a term of reproach, equivalent 
to idiotic, or half-witted, is an outward act, perpetrated by the 
tongue, as killing is by the hand; and the council or sanhe- 
drin, to which it is amenable, is an outward tribunal, that can 
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inflict no other than temporal punishment. The same re- 
mark applies to the next — using the epithet, “ Thou fool.” 
It is an outward act ofsin, and is punished by the death of the 
body, in the gehenna of fire. While these last two examples 
do not agree at all with the principle inculcated by our 
Lord, they do agree exactly with the first example quoted 
from the tradition, and must be attributed to the same source. 

3. It is evident, too, that calling hard names comes from 
the same anger that instigates murder; and Jesus would 
have offered the same criticism of the former, as he did of 
the latter ; and therefore they all belong on the same list. 

4, Again, what propriety or fitness is there, in making 
Jesus threaten the action of the Jewish zanhedrin, over which 
he had no control; or the gehenna fire, which was out of his 
jurisdiction, in the first place, and in the second, was not 
used for the purpose here implied at the time of his iminis- 
try? And if it could be shown, (which can not be,) that the 
gehenna fire was then an emblem of spiritual punishment, 
the connection forbids that such should be had in view: for 
the preceding example does not admit of any such solution. 

5. Jesus not only refers to ancient times, when the oral law 
originated ; but he must have had in view a period when un- 
just and unequal laws were in force, making murder amena- 
ble to to the lowest tribunal, and using reproachful words, to 
the highest ; and punishing a similar offence with the worst 
form of death, even burning in the fire of gehenna. Under 
the Gospel, where sin is spiritual and the punishment spirit- 
ual, nc such injustice is possible. 

It is easy to see how amazingly the Gospel simplifies the 
matter of sin and punishment. The law made three sins, 
according to the passage before us, where the Gospel would 
make but one. Each of the three outward acts here men- 
tioned comes from anger, which in the Gospel is the only sin. 
But when anger is made sinful, it is the anger that has a 
mixture of hatred, as most anger has, and is not that to 
which Paul alludes when he says, ** Be angry and sin not.” 

If I have given a correct view of this passage, it becomes 
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an important question, how can we make it express the true 
meaning? As it now stands, very few readers would give 
it sufficiently close attention, to see it in its true light, and 
construe it according to its original meaning. The proper 
adjustment of its several parts might possibly be sufficiently 
indicated by the use of quotation marks, italic words, or 
brackets ; but to some readers these would be a failure. One 
form only would secure the result, every time, and with all 
.Classes of readers. That form is as follows: 

“Ye have heard that it was said to them of old time, 
Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill shall be in dan- 
ger of the judgment ; and whosoever shall say to his brother, 
Raca, shall be in danger of the council ; and whosoever shall 
say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of the gehenna of fire. 
But I say unto you, that every one who is angry with his 
brother, shall be in danger of the judgment.” 

This order of the sentences, not only conveys the true 
meaning, but it shows that the remark of Jesus applies to all 
three of the examples, and not the first alone, as it other- 
wise appears to do. By the Gospel, the three outward sins 
are but one — all coming from the same motive, and receiving 
the same judgment, modified to suit the degrees of guilt. 
There isa similar passage in Matt: xxiii: 16-18 ; only that the 
Janguage of the passage is such as more readily to convey the 
true meaning: 

‘Woe unto you, ye blind guides, which say, Whosoever 
shall swear by the temple, it is nothing ; but whosoever. shall 
swear by the gold of the temple, he is adebtor. Ye fools and 
blind, for whether is greater, the gold, or the temple that hath 
sanctified the gold? And whosoever shall swear by the altar, 
it is nothing ; but whosoever shall swear by the gift that is 
upon it, he is a debtor.” The last half of this quotation has 
nothing to show that it is not the language of Christ, except 
that it does not accord with his teaching ; but does accord 
perfectly with the teaching of the scribes and Pharisees, 
whom he was addressing. In like manner,a close scrutiny 
of the passage under examination, will enable the careful 
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reader to refer each part to its proper source; and in the 
whole to see a consistency and propriety, that had otherwise 
escaped his notice. The revisers have detected and removed 
some errors from this passage ; but the greatest blemish they 
did not sce, and of course did not correct it. 

I explained the matter, in a letter to Dr. Schaff; but 
it may not have been received, and if it were, the committee 
were too dull to sce the point, and the letter came to naught ; 
only that I have the satisfaction of having done my duty ; 
and this is worth a great deal. 

W. E. Manley. 


ARTICLE V. 


The Doctrine of the Divine Immanence 


Faitu gives us God; Science and Philosophy support and 
confirm this deliverance of Faith. The cast of our theology 
is determined by our mental Conception of Deity. In the 
history of Christian thought two radically different views of 
the Divine Nature and Procedure have held sway. It has 
been taught that ‘“ God is transcendent; not only exalted 
above the world by His moral perfection, but separated from 
it by the infinite reaches of space:” 2 such is the traditional 
conception, — the product of the Middle Ages as delivered by 
the Latin Church. The other view is expressed in the Doe- 
trine of the Divine Immanence, — the idea that Deity indwells 
in the universe “‘ as the inward life and reason of all things, 
anticipating and foreshadowing the end from the beginning, 
and moving onwards in its own continuous, self-conditioned 

1 The Continuity of Christian Thought : A Study of Modern Theology in the Light 


of its History. By Alexander V. G. Allen, Professor in the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge. Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. 


2P.1. (Notes where page is given refer to Prof. Allen’s “ Continuity of Christian 
Thought.” ) 
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process to an end which itself determined ; ”% this is the view 
involved in the Christian doctrine of the Logos,* and is the 


central thought of what is known as the Greek Theology. 
Views so fundamentally different involve changes of momen- 
tous importance in the development of Christian history. Of 
highest importance in human life are the relation between God 
and humanity, and the things which concern our final destiny ; 


these “‘ are lifted into a higher sphere, and receive a deeper, a 
more comprehensive and more spiritual meaning ”’ (p. 1) when 


based upon the idea of a “God united to humanity in an or- 


ganic indissoluble relationship.” ‘If we think of God merely 
as an Infinite which is the negation of the finite, or which is 
related to a finite world only by the bond of arbitrary will, 
there is no room under such a conception for any religion 
which is spiritual or which involves a conscious relation of the 
human spirit to the Divine. But, if we conceive of God as 
Infinite Mind, or as that universal infinite Self-consciousness 
on which the conscious life of all finite minds is based, and 
whose very nature it is to reveal Himself in and to them; 
then we have before usaconception of the nature of God and 
of the nature of man which makes religion necessary by mak- 
ing it, in one sense, the highest realization of both.’5 Not 
until we understand that ‘spiritual things are spiritually dis- 
cerned,” and in the spirit know God, — hear him speaking to 
our minds “in all the ways mind speaks to mind,” — are we 
appointed of heaven for religion’s highest work. Thus dele- 
gated no human power can stay the career which makes us 
apostles of righteousness and prophets of truth. 

Mr. Allen makes it the object of his book to outline * that 
early Christian Theology which was formulated by thinkers 
in whose minds the Divine Immanence was the underlying 
thought in their consciousness of God” (p. 2). A union of 
Greek philosophy with Christian thought resulted in the Greek 
Theology, which is characterized by a‘ genuine catholicity, 


spiritual depth and freedom, a marked rationality, and a lofty 


8 Philosophy of Religion: John Caird, p. 148. 
4 Gospel according to St. John. 
5 Philosophy of Religion: Caird, p. 159. 
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ethical tone by which it is pervaded throughout ” (p. 3). The 
idea that God is immanent in the consciousness of man as 
mental and moral energy, striving to enthrone righteousness 
as the rule of life for each individual! and all the nations, is 
the ruling thought of the early Christian theologians. They 
saw God working by means of the Law tor the salvation of 
the Jew, through philosophy for the benefit of the Greek, — 
by means of holy men and prophets everywhere, who, as 
natural leaders of their respective nations bravely bring them 
into that truth and right which is for their spiritual healing. 
Even Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, in moments when their 
religious hearts spoke out or their reason forgot its trammels, 
broke away from the frigid notion that God is outside of the 
world, an Absolute Deity, complete without the creation and 
humanity, and flashed forth the higher thought that “ God is 
diffused through all things,” and “is in all things by His 
power, His presence, and His essence.” 

For a period of about ninety years — A.D. 70-160 — little 
or nothing is known concerning the development of the Chris- 
tian Church. The Epistle to Divgnetus — date unknown — 
isa good introduction to the Greek Theolozy (p. 25). In 
the estimation of this writer the Christian position ‘ is es- 
sentially a moral attitude toward God and toward man, — the 
love which is the fulfilling of the law” (p. 27). He em- 
braced in his thought ** humanity in its ideal aspect.” 

About the time of Justin’s martyrdom — A.D. 166 — the 
church begins to stand out boldly in the light of history. 
Justin himself embraced Christianity, after having acquainted 
himself with the various schools of heathen thought, because 
he saw in this thought and practical workin a clearer outline 
of the Divine procedure. He was led forward to an under- 
standing of the Gospel of the Christ by a * long and glorious 
line of philosophers and teachers” who represented the sev- 
eral systems of thought of his time. He saw continuity in 
spiritual history. He declared that “ God has revealed Him- 
self to the heathen world as well as to the Jewish people.” 
Here we have the first post-Apostolic testimony favoring the 
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doctrine of an Immanent Deity. He could see God indwel- 
ling in the creation, especially in the human soul, but he 


failed to rise to the ‘“ knowledge of God as the Father.” 


Christian theology was born at Alexandria of Greek parent- 
age. ‘Ihe second and third centuries are remarkable for the 
fact that then ‘* for the first time in history, thought was ab- 


solutely free” (p. 88).6 The better aspirations of the heart, 
the conscience, and the reason of mankind, now proved the 


soul to be by nature held in continuous search after the eter- 
nal light. ‘“ Some lofty ideas of universal brotherhood — a 
sort of general sentiment of humanity ” ‘— was now realized. 
Undoubtedly the problem for Greek theology to work out was 
the establishing of a religion whose body is a true compound 
of the essential elements of human thought and life made prom- 
inent by the several nations. This undertaking resulted in a 
conflict which, for the importance of the issues involved, has 
no equal in human annals. The determined feud between 
heathen philosophers and Christian theologians is well illus- 
trated in the case of Celsus and Origen. The unprecedented 
heroism exhibited by the Christian masses under the repeated 
persecutions of the Roman government, demonstrated * that 
no earthly force can subdue the power of faith.” 

Alexandria gave three most valuable theologians to the 
Christian church. The Religious understanding of Clement, 
Origen, and Athanasius, is in fundamental coneeption and 
logical outeome identical with the thought and spirit which 
have maintained intact through so long and severe a history, 
the basis and function of Christianity. Their prime thought 


was sufficiently triumphant in their own time to become an 
historic fact; in our day Christian advancement is attained 
in exact proportion to the intensity with which we possess the 
primitive Gospel doctrine of the Word—the Divine Imma- 
mence. 
Clement of Alexandria (about A.D. 160-220) accepted 

Jesus’ character as the highest evidence of his divine mission 

6 Cf. Renan, Rome and Christianity, pp. 28-5. 

7 Ibid . p. 24. 
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to humanity. Christianity was to him attractive because of 
its “* lofty ethical teachings,” and the result. it produced in 


practical life. God’s providence was large enough to make 


use of Greek philosophy asa preparation for Christ. The fol- 
lowing from Clement shows the eatholicity of his spirit, the 
Universalism of his character and thought : — 

“To the Jews belonged the law, and to the Greeks, phil- 


osophy, until the advent, and after that came the universal 
calling to be a peculiar people of righteousness through the 
teaching which flows from faith, brought together by one 
Lord, the only God of both Greeks and barbarians, or rather 


of the whole race of men.” ... ‘ Before the adyent (of 
Jesus), philosophy was necessary to the Greeks for righteous- 
ness. And now it becomes conducive to piety,’ .., . “a 
schoolmaster to bring the Hellenic mind, as the law the 
Hebrews, to Christ.” ‘So that the barbarian (Jewish) and 
Hellenic has tora off a fragment of eternal truth from the 
theology of the ever-living word. And he who brings to- 
gether again the separate fragments and makes them oue, 
will, without peril, contemplate the perfect Word, the truth.” ® 

These sentiments were readily received from the later 
Greek fathers. What a striking contrast they present to the 
“meagre, mechanical notions” so prevalent in the theologi- 
cal thought of to-day! Have we not been too long revolving 
our ideas in the same narrow circle? The self-commending 
grace and moral productiveness of those who labor and think 
in this larger spirit ought to find more appreciation and ac- 
ceptance among us than is now the rule. The function of 
Christianity is to point out an abiding relationship between hu- 
manity and the Deity. Human redemption from sin is the im- 
mediate thing to be achieved. To this end the religious concep- 
tion which does not regard Deity as an immanent, active agent 
in the world, especially in the spiritual life of man, is weak and 
unhealthy. Christianity at its highest altitude is the con- 
sciousness in the enthusiastic soul that there is nothing with- 
out God. There must be a burning-in-the-soul of the present 
God, a realization of His Holy character and Fatherly love, 
else we can have no just estimate of our moral infirmity- 

8 P. 40-1, Quoted from Strom. 
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Clement felt deeply his moral weakness, but. he saw every- 
where undeniable traces of the Divine Presence tending to 
unify and consecrate all human history. He started with this 
thought, that humanity is spiritually endowed in the image of 
God. Based upon this idea, “ the higher activities of human 
thought and reflection are only the process by which the reve- 
lation of truth is conveyed to man.” ‘Hence all that is true 
anywhere and everywhere, if known to man at all, was made 
manifest by divine relation: everywhere religion is both natu- 
ral and revealed — man-discovered and God-uufolded. The 
Divine law written in the human heart involves the possibility 
— implies the certainty —to rise to the full spiritual resem- 
blance to God. In Clement’s view there are only two obsta- 
cles which hinder man from maintaining a proper moral atti- 
tude —‘ ignorance of the right,” and “ unwillingness to follow 
it.” To remove these is the work of Christianity as an or- 
ganized force. Ignorance is overcome by education — which 
means, to “ educe and develop the powers implanted in the 
soul.” Discipline and chastisemeut are certain to overcome 
unwillingness to follow the right. Man is thus “‘ under a con- 
tinuous divine influence ;” and the degree of his harmony 
with God as required in the law of his being is the measure of 
his present salvation. Salvation is therefore a thing of de- 
grees ; and he is God’s foremost Apostle who “ lives most 
perfectly in accordance with the highest reason,” for reason 
is the divinely appointed faculty by which we recognize the 
law of our nature. Behold the inherent dignity and worth of 
man! Nor let us fail to be inspired to renewed effort as we 
clearly see the present tendency of theological thought which 
is proof positive that Clement's work and ideas ‘ have an en- 
during freshness and value,” and are therefore divine. Is it 
not very probable that, as respects religious thought, purpose, 
and life, the * New Orthodoxy ” — the “ Old Faiths in New 
Lights ”’ — is simply a means by which God in His wisdom is 
entering Christendom upon a religious epoch which is to be in 
spiritual character consciously Clementine? If the God of 
Clement is the true God such a hope is legitimate. 
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Origen (186-254) was in full sympathy with the theologi- 
cal views of Clement. He was Clement’s successor in the 
‘school at Alexandria, and in his writings often presents his 
predecessor in “greater clearness and fullness.” Origen’s 
contribution as a theologian has been of the highest value in 
the development of Christian thought. He has been called 
“a guide from the heathen philosophy to the Christian faith.” 
He was the “ greatest scholar of his age,” his knowledge em- 
bracing “all departments of the philology, philosophy, and 
theology of his day.” (Dr. Schaff.) But he never forgot 
that speculative inquiry and the wants of the religious life 
can ke satisfied only by the truth of God’s abiding presence 
in the soul. He maintained an active and conscious fellow- 
ship with the Heavenly Father by “ consecrating all his stud- 
ies by prayer.” His speculative endeavor is expressed in the 
last words of Plotinus: ‘* I am striving to bring the God which 
is in me into harmony with the God which is in the Uni- 
verse.” He had the conviction that Deity is immanent in 
the world and in humanity. In his mind the essential idea 
of Deity is incomplete without relationship: God has from 
eternity been by nature related to the world and humanity, 
else “ His Fatherhood, His Love, His infinite Power, have 
been accessions added to His Being in the course of time.” ® 
If that were true, “‘ there would have been a time when God 
was imperfect, when love did not go forth, . . . when 
the righteousness and power of Deity lay idle and ineffec- 
tive,” (p. 75). The idea of the incarnation—Deity in man— 
was Origen’s prime thought, God in Christ arousing the con- 
sciousness of the world to the recognition of the Divine pres- 
ence was to him the great illustration of this principle. Reason 
was the primary authority upon which the idea of incarnation 
rested. In this fundamental conception, Origen saw, “ lay in- 
volved all the issues of the Christian faith ;” by its light he 
interpreted every opinion concerning man and his destiny.’» 
It is the mission of the Divine presence in human hearts “ to 
convince of sin and to manifest righteousness.”” God in the 

9“ Principia,’ i. c. 2. (Allen, p. 74.) 
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heart is the “ power by which sin is increasingly revealed, and 
by which also it is overcome,” (p. 14). 

Athanasius, (296-373), as a theological thinker, was a 
faithful disciple of Clement and Origen. Heathen writers, 
notably Porphyry, Jamblicus, and the emperor Julian, could 
not conceive “ how the one and infinite God was able to gov- 
ern the world without a retinue of intermediate deities.” 
Athanasius met this polytheistic notion by teaching that God 
Himself dwells in the creation, and that all things are directly 
from Him. He says: 

‘* The all-powerful and perfect reason of the Father, pene- 
trating the universe, developing everywhere its forces, illu- 
minating with His light things visible and invisible, made of 
them all one whole, and bound them together, allowing noth- 
ing to escape from His powerful action, vivifying and preserv- 
ing all beings in themselves, and in the harmony of the crea- 
tion. . . . . In the light of the Divine Logos, every- 
thing lives upon earth while all is organized in the heavens. 
There is nothing of that which is, and which each day ap- 
pears, which has not its being in Him, and by Him its place 
in the universal harmony.” 1 


It is the direct purpose of Athanasius when treating of 
the incarnation, to assert the “Stoic principle of immanent 
Deity without confounding God with the world. The zmma- 
nence of God, not the transcendence of the Infinite, was the 
fundamental thought in his philosophy.” ‘ The Deity,” he 
says, “communicates Himself to His creatures, penetrates 
them, animates them, while yet remaining distinct from 
them — the true God of humanity, whose presence and love 
we feel, the vivifying intelligence which mingles and circu- 
lates in the great body of the universe.” God must be 
looked for in the soul if man would know Him.” The record 
of the Divine revelation is written in the human conscious- 
ness, and the sole ground of certitude is within man. This 
testimony shows clearly the position of Athanasius: ‘ In or- 
der to know the way which leads to God, and to take it 


10 Contra Gentes, c. 42. Allen, p. 79. 11 De Jucar Verbi, cc. 11. 
12 Contra Gentes, c. 83. 
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with certainty, we have no need of foreign aid, but of our- 
selves alone. As God is above all, the way which leads to 
Him is neither distant, nor outside of us, nor difficult to find. 
The kingdom of God is within us. Since we have.in us the 
kingdom of God, we are able easily to contemplate and con- 
ceive the King oi the universe, the salutary reason of the 
Universal Father. If any one asks of me, What is the way ? 
I answer, that it is the soul of each and the intelligence which it 
encloses.” 8 

This theology melts into practical morality — true religion 
—in the persenal purification of the soul. Intelligence, a 
virtuous life and a pure heart, are the conditions which pro- 
duce knowledge of the truth. Not “ grace from without,” 
but “ voluntary purification within,” brings the image of God 
before the human vision. How completely Athanasius was a 
believer in the Divine immaneuce may be seen by perusing 
his work on the ‘“ Incarnation.” The following sentence 
quoted from this work may justly be regarded as a terse state- 
ment of its “ central thought.” ‘ For the world itself,’ he 
says, “may be thought of as one great body in which God 
indwells; and if He is in the whole, He is also in the parts.” 

The consciousness of the early Christian theologians was 
steeped in the thought of the Divine indwelling. This con- 
ception gave tone to their intellectual life, —it was the for- 
mative principle which determined the character of their the- 
ology. It was peculiarly a Greek possession inherited by 
them from the school of Zeno. In their thought: 


“It is of the very essence of man as a spiritual, self con- 
scious being to transcend the finite, to rise above the world of 
inner and outer experience, seeing that neither would have 
any meaning or reality if they did not rest on and imply a 
consciousness deeper than the consciousness of the individual 
self, deeper than the consciousness of Nature, a universal 
Mind or Intellect which is the prius and the unity of both. 
It is this capacity of transcending the finite, this affinity to 
that which is universal and Infinite, which constitutes the 
latent grandeur of man’s nature and has been the secret im- 
pulse to all that is great and noble in the individual life and 


13 Contra Gentes, c. 30. 
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in the history of the race. . . . Man’s spiritual nature is 
the form of an infinite content, and morality and religion are 
the practical, as philosophy is the speculative, effort to realize 
it. . . . And we regard the religious history of the world 
properly only as the organic evolution of one spiritual princi- 
ple advancing through definite stages to a predetermined end 
and goal.” #4 

These were the truly Christian fathers, the worthiest saints 
in the history of the church, because they thought and felt. 
the world to be “ full of Deity.” Christianity sees God in 
all things; and there is no object, however insignificant, no 
evanescent aspect of nature, no meanest wayside flower, 
which does not possess for it a Divine meaning, and reveal to 
it a divine presence. Nay, to Christianity we owe also that 
deepest insight which can discern a soul of goodness even in 
things evil—a divine purpose and plan beneath the discord 
of man’s passions and the strife and sin of the world.” ® 

At this point it may be well to understand what was the 
moral character of the age we have been studying. Mr. 
Lecky, in speaking of the history of morals in the Roman 
Empire, says: ‘* There can be little doubt that for nearly two 
hundred years after its establishment in Europe, the Chris- 
tian community exhibited a moral purity which, if it 
has been equaled, has never for a long period been sur- 
passed.” Nor was this healthy moral condition confined 
wholly to one religious sect; on the contrary, it was the 
political heritage of the civilized world. Reference has often 
been made by historians to the “ Golden Age of Trajan and 
the Antonines.” “If a man were called to fix the period in 
the history of the world, during which the condition of the 
human race was most happy and prosperous, he would, with- 
out hesitation, name that which elapsed from the death of 
Domitian to the accession of Commodus. . . . . The 
forms of the civil administration were carefully preserved by 
Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, who delighted in 
the image of liberty, and were pleased with considering them- 


selves as the accountable ministers of the law.” Let us 
14 Philosophy of Religion, Caird, pp. 320-8. 
16 Philosophy of Religion, Caird, p. 335. 
16 Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Gibbon, pp. 95-6. 
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remember that the moral sentiment as held by the Roman 
magistrates of this period was the result, mainly, of Stoicism. 
The greatest of these magistrates, Marcus Aurelius, was him- 
self a Stoic philosopher, and one of the most beautifal char- 
acters in human history. Stoicism conceives God as indwel- 
ling in the world, and its teachers enjoined men to be “ obedi- 
ent to the God that is within’ them. ‘ Every man’s intelli- 
genceis . . . an efflux of the Deity.” One more tes- 
timony: “ Man never drew from his heart more devotion, 
more love of the ideal, tlian in the one hundred and fifty 
years which elapsed from the sweet Galilean vision, under 
Tiberius, to the death of Marcus Aurelius. The retigious 
consciousness was never more eminently creative, and never 
laid down with more authority the law of the future.” % 
Here we have the religious consciousness in the absolute 
sense — not a sectarian effort, but the perfect moral con- 
science brought into living contact with the universe. Here 
are no race limits. God and the immortal soul is the formula 
for the breadth of the Christian Spirit. 

This brings us to the most unchristian institution in 
Christian history — the Latin Church. Athanasius and Con- 
stantine the Great were contemporaries: with the death of 
Athanasius the Greek theology lost its last successful teacher ; 
the conversion of Constantine marks the triumph of Chiris- 
tianily over Heathenism. This triumpli was political, not 
theological. Those who were really converted to the Chris- 
tian faith were a mere handful as compared with the conglom 
eration of heathen. But with the court nominally Christian, 
the church was in a political sense the wielder of supreme 
power. However, the writings of Apuleius had popularized 
polytheism among all classes of Roman society. The Pla- 
tonic idea that the Deity “‘ exists in solitary majesty outside 
of the world,” was the creed of the people. The political 
transition from Heathenism to Christianity did not represent 
a sudden conversion of the masses ; rather it meant that the 
Christian church succeeded to political authority. The law 

17 Meditations, M. Aurelius, xii. 26. 18 Rome and Chris., Renan. 
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of compensation runs parallel with human life. This acces- 
sion to temporal authority accomplished the overthrow of the 
“barriers of a selfish individualism, bringing the nations into 
a common fellowship, and consolidating them into one great 
people ” (p. 101), but the church paid for this by losing sight 
of the tie that binds God to nature and the human heart — 
the immanence of the Divine vanished from the practical 
consciousness of Christianity. There was no longer a church 
feeling itself commissioned to declare the “ good tidings of 
great joy’ to the world.. The Jewish conception of a Mes- 
siah who should rule an external kingdom, and obedience to 
whose “ new law” divinely delegated was the principle of re- 
demption, it was the aim of those in power to establish. The 
deeply-felt need of a centre of authority was met by consti- 
tuting the pope the representative head—the “vicar of 
Christ.” We are now in an atmosphere different from that 
of the Greek theology. The “power of the keys,” the 
‘divine authority of the established order,” the “ uniformity, 
of opinion with tradition as the sole authority of faith,” 
in short a “ perfected ecclesiastical administration,” with 
all the terrible history of the hierarchy and the “ Dark Ages,” 
all is vivid in the mind of every reader. 

We now lose sight of the high interpretation put by Greek 
theology on spiritual realitics. The constitutional relation- 
ship between the Deity and humanity was regarded as for- 
feited by the transgression of Adam. The denial of the doc- 
trine of the Divine immanence —“ the presence of God in 
nature, in humanity, in the process of history ;” and the sub- 
stituting in its place of the doctrine of the Fall, entails on 
society, by logical and philosophical necessity, an inimical 
power, dangerous to the liberty of the human mind. And if 
there is any “ solidarity of mankind ” it is in Adam, according 
to the Latin theology, and when he sinned and fell the conse- 
quence of his transgression involved the entire race in guilt ; 
therefore, we have solidarity in sin and guilt. And the 
theory of redemption through Christ, is so limited in its 
possible effects as to create in the mind the most appalling 
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reflections. Under the influence of this view man’s appre- 
hension of God grows duller and duller, until there remains 
simply the abstract notion of Being; the active presence of 
the living God is no longer felt. Such was actually the con- 
dition of the Christian world a generation after the conver- 
sion of Constantine. Still the church (the papacy) increased 
in strength, and made all things spiritual and temporal sub- 
servient to her own aggrandizement. But there is always a 
limit to human endurance of abuses. The Reformers labored, 
and suffered, and some of them even died, in a most heroic 
struggle to purify the Church. Since only principles and not 
institutions have inherent immortality, it was inevitable that 
the papal hierarchy would sooner or later lose its hold of 
authority. And it is interesting to notice how soon after 
the power of the papacy began to wane, the immanence of 
God was again recognized and declared. Verily, there are 
none so blind as those who will not see! Whenever the 
human mind rises above the fanatical fury and narrowness of 
established authority, it straightway confesses God. Surely 
the Divine spirit is within, and lighteth every man who com- 
eth into the world. Here is very early Protestant testimony 
that God indwells in the human soul: Eckart (died 1329) 
says, “* God is alike near in all creatures. I have a power in 
my soul which enables me to perceive God; I am as certain 
as that I live that nothing is so near to me as God. He is 
nearer to me than I to myself. Jt is a part of His very 
essence that He should be nigh and present to me. God isin all 
things and places alike, and is ever ready to give Himself to 
us in so far as we are able to receive Him; he knows God 
aright who sees Him in all things.” This is the elementary 
thought in every effective religious philosophy : “ the divine 
in man is the very essence of his soul.” It was inevitable 
that the successful protest of the reformers would engender 
liberty of thought. And, “ from liberty of thought,” Renan 
says, ‘to the right to express one’s thought, there is but one 
step.” That step was easily taken by multitudes who could 
not help feeling that the authority of the church was broken. 
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Protestantism is the political form forced upon or assumed 
by the friends of liberty. The papal distinction that divided 
things into religious and secular now rapidly gave way to the 
conviction that every lawful human service is equally sacred, 
because all minisier to the well-being of society, and help to 
stimulate the good fellowship of its members. One of the 
propositions accepted by all the reformers of the sixteenth 
century was this: “ There is no difference between spiritual 
or religious acts, and secular acts.” In the possession of 
this view, the presence and power of Ged is easily seen and 
understood. 

Ihave given the testimony of Lecky, Gibbon, and Renan, 

showing the high moral character of the age in which the 
Greek theology ruled the mind of the church. Greek theol- 
ogy, let us remember, means the Doctrine of the Divine Im- 
manence. It will now be suggestive to note what was the 
character of the age when the Latin mind ruled Christian 
thought. Many witnesses are at hand, but the testimonies 
of two representative ones will answer the present pur- 
pose : ; 
“Tt was an age in which all free inquiry was utterly pro- 
scribed, in which all questions were settled by authority, and 
in which -unreasoning credulity, falsely called faith, was re- 
garded as the crowning Christian grace. It was an age in 
which the keys of heaven and hell were in the hands of the 
hierarchy through the exclusive power to administer the sac- 
raments, ard to admit or exclude from the church. It was 
an age in which the fires of hell were held to ke material, 
and thus not dependent for their punitive power on moral 
character, but mect instruments of despotic force. In the 
hands of the clergy the doctrine of eternal punishment had 
thus become an instrument of degrading terrorism, to extort 
money or to enforce the belief of doctrines at war with the 
most sacred moral convictions implanted by God in the human 
mind. Jt was an age, too, in which the moral degeneracy of the 
Church had reached an extreme point of degradation.” » 


“The universal verdict of history is, that it constitutes 
without a single exception, the most thoroughly base and 


19 God in History, Bunsen, Vol. III. p. 200. 
20 Doc. of Scrip, Ret., Edward Beecher, p. 184. 
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despicable form that civilization has yet assumed, 
there has been no other enduring civilization so absolutely 
destitute of all the forms and elements of greatness, and none 
to which the epithet mean may be so emphatically applied. 
It was eminently the age of treachery. Its vices were the 
vices of men who had ceased to be brave without learning to 
be virtuous. Without patriotism, without the fruition or 
desire of liberty, after the first paroxysms of religious agita- 
tion, without genius or intellectual activity ; slaves, and wil- 
ling slaves, both in their actions and their thoughts, im- 
mersed in sensuality and in the most frivolous pleasures, 
the people only emerged trom their listlessness when some 
theological subtlety, or some rivalry in the chariot races, 
stimulated them into frantic riots. . . . . Credulity be- 
ing taught as a virtue, and all conclusions dictated by au- 
thority, a deadly torpor sank upon the human mind, which 
for centuries almost suspended its action, and which was 
only broken by the scrutinizing, innovating, and freethinking 
habits that accompanied the rise of the industrial republics 
in Italy.” 2 

The kindly providence of the ever-present God has safely 
led us through the moral wilderness of the Dark Ages. 
To-day there is no well-informed person who does not know 
that the tendency of Christian thought is toward what we 
call the Greek theology. Many have already inherited the 
promised land of the larger hope and more cheerful faith ; to 
the vast majority of the coming generations it will be given 
to possess this same land ; but a few leaders whose great sin 
consists in obstinately worshipping a cruel dogma in the face 
of the redeeming daylight of their surroundings, will be led 
to the Mountain-Top of spiritual vision whence they may 
look over into the beautiful land of a progressive Christian 
consciousness, but which, alas! they will not be permitted to 
enter. But the world has its hope in the great army of 
Christian workers and thinkers, not in the few stragglers who 
still linger with us from a bygone era. In modern religious 
thought we can readily trace the outlines of the Greek the- 
ology. Truly has it been written, that 


21 Lecky, as quoted by Dr. Beecher, p. 185. 
%2 Cf. Rev. Dr. Shedd’s Certainty of End. Pun., in Nth. Am. Rev. for Feb., 1886 
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“ There is hardly a point on which there is to-day a dispo- 
sition to diverge from the traditional theology, which has not 
been anticipated by the Greck fathers. None of the individual 
doctrines or tenets, which have so long been the objects of 
dislike and animadversion to the modern theological mind, 
formed any constituent part of Greek theology. The tenets 
of original sin and total depravity, as expounded by Augus- 
tine, and received by the Protestant churches from the Latin 
Church; the guilt of infants, the absolute necessity of bap- 
tism in order to salvation, the denial of the freedom of the 
will, the doctrine of election, the idea of a schism in the divine 
nature which required a satisfaction to retributive justice he- 
fore love could grant forgiveness, the atonement as a princi- 
ple of equivalence by which the sufferings of Christ were 
weighed in a balance against the endless sufferings of the 
race, the notion that revelation is confined within the book, 
guaranteed by the inspiration of the letter or by a line of 
priestly curators in apostolic descent, the necessity of miracles 
as the strongest evidences of ‘the truth of a revealed religion, 
the doctrine of sacramental grace and priestly meditation, 
the idea of the church as identical with some particular form 
of ecclesiastical organization, — these and other teneis which 
have formed the gist of modern religious controversy find no 
place in the Greek theology, and are irreconcilable with its 
spirit. And, on the other hand, the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion, in the fullness and sublimity of its import, — the essence 
of the Christian faith, from which other beliefs and convic- 
tions must spring, and with which they must correspond, — 
this truth is finding in modern times a recognition and appre- 
ciation akin to that which it held in the theolugy of Atha- 
nasius’”’ p. 19. : 


To “assert the Divine Immanence without fear or qualifi- 
cation” — to declare it spontaneously — and to adhere with 
the tenacity of nature to the grand prospect it attaches to 
life, is to evince thé most perfect condition yet attained by 
the Christian consciousness. Herein is the religious strength 
of our time. Our hope to convert the world to Christ — 
Christ as the highest evidence of the divine spirit in man — 
finds its strongest support in this thought. With “ God, 
humanity, and nature bound together in indissoluble relation. 
ship,’ we have a religious foundation that cannot be shaken, 
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and whereon we may reasonably hope to build “ a science 
which shall embrace all knowledge, because it sees all things 
in God.” It only remains for those who would prove them- 
selves truly loyal to the highest interests of human life, to 
pursue vigorously and without fear the study of Scripture, to 
aid in nourishing a healt!:y criticism, to insist that every one 
who sets himself up as being an authority in matters of faith 
must understand comparative theology and the history of 
doctrines, to labor incessantly for that moral and intellectual 
elevation of society which will possess each person with 
“truer and juster thoughts of all that man is and all that 
God is.” Let us break away from the church as a school of 
theology, and unite ourselves with the CaurcH-—as a sacred 
sanctuary where we can gather at times and become “ full in 
every nerve and fibre of the instant God.” Then will we 
feel the judgments of the Lord to be true and righteous 


altogether. 
Rev. J. F. Schindler. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Workingmen’s Rights. . 


Ir “coming events cast their shadows before”’ there is to 
be in the near future a mighty and perhaps terrible conflict 
between capital and labor, between the men whose capital is 
their hands, their muscular power and skill, and those whose 
tools are the moneys won or inherited by them. Already 
something more than the mutterings of this coming struggle 
are heard. For some reason every ten or twelve years a 
period of what we call * hard times” comes on, during which 
many workmen are out of employment. At such times 
strikes, often culminating in riots, in the destruction of lives 
and property, are frequent. The relation between labor and 
capital is not that of friends and co-partners but that of ene- 

# 
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mies. Our country, too, has become the home of hordes of 
ignorant and designing communists and men of that sort who 
are constantly working upon the passions, prejudices, igno- 
rance, the fears and hopes of our American workingmen. 
With every period of financial depression the bitterness of 
the hostile feeling is increased. The workingman believes 
more firmly, because he thinks that events so teach him, with 
each year, that the capitalist is his enemy, and deliberately 
intends to cheat him out of his God-given rights. How long 
he will tamely submit to this is a serious question. How long 
he ought to submit to this, granting that his conclusions are 
just, is no question at all. He ought not to submit a single 
hour, but the rather with all the powers given him of God de- 
mand his rights in the full, and take not a negative for an 


answer. 
In the judgment of the writer this conflict is imminent 


unless certain conditions of existing circumstances shall be 
changed. Certain wrongs must be righted, ignorance must 
be dispelled, more of the Gospel put into the hearts of both 
parties in this conflict, certain shortsighted principles of 
action eliminated from the contest. Hence it becomes the 
duty of every thoughtful lover of his kind and his country to 
do what in him lies to help this matter to a just and right so- 
lution. Surely it is not wise to ward off the evil day leaving 
it as an uncomfortable inheritance to succeeding generations. 
Mankind of the coming day will have plenty to do to settle 
the questions forced upon them by the then existing con- 
dition of things, and will solve them all the more readily and 
justly, if we, of this generation, settle the questions of our 
own time. This question, like all others into which right and 
wrong enter, will not be settled to-day, to-morrow, nor next 
day, unless settled in full accord with the principles of Justice. 

The fear of the hour, and that fear is justified by the les- 
sons of history, is that the final solution of this problem will 
not be found without bloodshed and great loss of things ma- 
terial. What great question has been settled, what new truth 
introduced without a revolution! Even Jesus came bringing 
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“ not peace but a sword.” Contests and turmoil, which have 
not yet ceased, followed the advent ot the Gospel, whose real 
mission was one of love and good will to men. And yet 
there is in the nature of things no real reason to prevent the 
peaceable solution of the hardest moral or social problem. 
Or if there be a reason in the nature of things, it is to be 
found in the nature of man. We are seldom willing to 
accept new truth, till cireumstances compel us to do so. Are 
we to wait for the bitter hoar of bloody conflict to come 
before we employ our best energies to find a right answer to 
the question now before us? We trust not. 

Every earnest utterance of a truth, however simple, every 
effort to clear away the mists of misunderstanding that befog 
the relations between employed and employers, every honest 
attempt to make manifest what principles underlie this con- 
flict, every endeavor to:lead man to forget self and remember 
the liberties, as well as the rights, of others, will assuredly 
have a reward in being of some use in the final righteous 
solution of the question at issue. In the hope of adding at 
least a modicum of good to the settlement of the difficulty 
we present some thoughts of our own upon this subject. 

It has seemed to the writer that the debate over this ques- 
tion now being had, is incapable of leading to definite results, 
for the simple reason that no ground common to both parties 
has been sought or found. In other words the principles of 
truth and justice upon which must rest the points at issue, 
have not been clearly and definitely stated. Just what is the 
due of the workingman has not been presented by an impar- 
tial observer. Indeed, it is questionable if the statements 
made have not very largely been made in the interests of one 
party — tho capitalist. The claims of workingmen have been 
often stated, and stated with great vigor. How far these are 
grounded in absolute right is not demonstrated. Prejudice 
for one side or the other has often guided the pens of those 
who wrote upon the matter before us. 

An hereditary lord of Enyland early one morning met one 
of his tenants. The tenant in surprise asked why he was 
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abroad so early. ‘‘To find an appetite for my breakfast,” 
was the reply. “And I,” replied the tenant, “ am up to find 
a breakfast for my appetite.” The writer, belonging by birth 
to the class who rise early to find breakfast for their appetites, 
does not hesitate to avow his sympathy with the workingmen 
in the struggle before them. He at the same time notes their 
ignorance, their shortsightedness, their frequent mistakes, and 
sees how often they are misled by demagogues. He trusts he 
is not prejudiced in their favor. He would do his little to 
bring this vexed and vexing question to a solution during the 
present generation. 

Often is it said that the church should not meddle with this 
and similar questions. This, it is declared, is a problem in 
political economy outside, or at least not inside, the limits of 
religious interference. On the other hand the workingmen 
are questioning the value to them of, the church because it 
does not so readily as they think it ought ally itself with 
them and their cause. The church has its position to take, 
and its work to do at this crisis as at all others in the history 
of time, and this for two reasons. This question, though one 
of political or social economy, has its moral side. Surely 
when any cause having a moral side is before the public, the 
voice of the church through its ministers, its periodicals and 
publications should be heard. Again let it be noted that 
laws of political economy are cold, remorseless, unsympathetic 
in their workings, that the offender against them, however 
conscientious, will be ridden over rough shod, and must en- 
dure the consequences. Cannot the church with the Gospel 
in its heart and hand come to the rescue of such? Cannot it 
put.a sweeter, a more loving spirit into the souls of the com- 
batants? Should this contest be fought out solely under the 
stern laws of political economy? Should not more of pity, 
mercy and love enter in, than will enter, if the church has 
nothing to say? Let not the church then be voiceless in such 
an hour as this. The duty and opportunity of the church is 

not changed by the fact, that questions of deep interest and 
importance drift by what seems an inevitable tendency into 
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politics. Tie moral aspect of the question remains the same, 
even though it has taken on a political one also. The duty of 
the church is the more difficult, but remains unchanged. 
The church may not aid either side to the exclusion of the 
other. Certain is it, however, that the trouble will not be 
settled until the spirit of Jesus shall be in hearts of all alike, 
ruling cut selfishness and prejudice in the heart of the laborer 
‘and his employer equally. 

What, then, are the Rights of the workingman? To the 
answer of this question | now address myself. I hope to give 
a clear statement of his rights, not the claims made by him or 
for him. I purpose to present only those that have or should 
lave a firm foundation in eternal right and justice. I do not 
hope to limit myself to the statement of those alone which 
would be accepted by both parties in this conflict. To be 
sure, great good might result even from that. Certain factors 
of misunderstanding would then be eliminated. But I hope 
to have for each a logical and consistent argument, and to find 
it based on ‘changeless principles of truth And while not 
presuming to speak in the name of the church, I am trustful 
- that the positions taken will command the assent of all Chris- 
tians. - | 

First, and as a basis for all others, it isthe Right of the 
workingman that the fact that he has rights shall be recognized. 
This is not so self-evident as at first it. would seem, for it is 
not by any manner of means accepted by all. Certain privi- 
leges are doled out to him, as a tub is thrown to the dangerous 
whale, to amuse him or satisfy him for the time being and to 
keep him from asking for more. Often there is inthe grantor 
a gracious and condescending air exceedingly rasping to the 
sense of right and justice in the heart of the workingman. 
Sometimes the claim is granted plainly as a matter of neces- 
sity. ‘ You have got the best of us this time, but by.and by 
the tables will be turned, then look out for yourself,” is the 
feeling in the heart of the employer and it is manifest in his 
Manner also, Sometimes it seems to be implied that the 
workingman is a poor, ignorant person who does not know 
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what is good for him, and needs that his earthly affairs be 
taken in hand by some one wiser than he. Good things given 
in this spirit are more exasperating than in the other case, for 
the whole procedure is based upon the assumption that the 
laboring man is a fool. Naturaily he resents such attempts 
to lead him to do many things even for his own good. Now 
the workingman who is at all considerate does not want that 
these things, which he holds to be his by right, shall be 
granted either as a concession to his power or as a matter of 
grace, but as personal rights. He feels that they ought to be 
yielded to him gladly, as truly his, but somehow misplaced, 
not from superior to inferiors, but as so based upon truth and 
justice that each is equally bound to respect them, and by re- 
specting is honored. In my judgment a recognition of this 
fact that the wage-laborer has rights which should be granted - 


to the utmost, would do much to allay the bitter feeling against 
capitalists now existing in the minds of those who do the man- 


ual labor of the world. He, the workingman, is wise enough 


to know that following this, his rights, one by one, will be 
granted. In all likelihood, some of those he fondly supposes 
rights are only ill-founded claims and cannot be granted. 
Very likely still he will seek to gain his ends by means both 
unfair and unwise. But the admission of the fact that he has 
rights will lead the thoughtful to expect justice in due time, 
and hence hasten the day of peaceful solution of this question. 

In the second place, it is the Right of the wage-worker to 
act in accordance with his political convictions untrammeled in 
any way whatever. In an abstract sense this is admitted by 
all, yet practically this right is often violated. Employers 
may say nothing, yet their influence may override the convic- 
tions of those employed by them. Or, if the hirer of labor 
has strong convictions as to the wisdom or unwisdom of cer- 
tain political projects, the temptation is very great to make 
remarks upon the effect upon business of such measures. If, 
as often happens, the workingman has little or no knowledge 
upon the matter, and hence not decided convictions, he is 
easily influenced. Or, if he is assured that his bread and but- 
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ter depends upon his voting in a certain way, he fecls that 
political matters are less real and important than his daily sti- 
pend, and so surrenders the one to make sure of the other. 
No such necessity ought to be laid upon him. — It is not well 
for him. It is not well for us asa nation. These things are 
done even in our own New England. By some done duelib- 
erately; by others unconsciously, and yet noue the less with 
dire effect. In a certain town known to the writer are two 
large manufacturing establishments. The workmen of one 
without exception voted last autumn for the candidate for the 
presidency of one party. The workmen of the other, with two 
or three exceptions, voted for the candidate of the other party. 
Now the fact, and a pertinent fact it is, too, is this. The 
owner of the first factory was a warm partisan of the party 
with which his employees voted, and gave out word that if his 
party was not successful at the polls his factory would be 
closed. The manager ol the other, owned by a stock company, 
was a member of the other political party, and while nota 
partisan, wielded a quict influence that was manifested at the 
polls. These are illustrations of a not uncommon interference 
with the liberty of the workingman in the matter of political 
action. It is his right, which he ought not to surrender nor 
be asked to surrender, to vote freely and fully in accordance 
with his personal convictions. 

Yet again, it is his Right that his complaints be scientifically, 
4.€., fully and properly, investigated. There is too much guess- 
work on both sides of the labor problem. This being true, 
Labor Bureaus hdve a legitimate, needed, and valuable task 
before them. Tie status, needs, and claims of the worker for 
hire, can best be learned by careful and systematic search. 
Generalizations based upon the results of such search will be 
trustworthy. Certain among both wage-workers and capital- 
ists are not friendly to Labor Bureaus, and affect to sneer at 
their conclusions. This attitude is the result of a fear that 
the facts will be manipulated in the interests of the other side. 
This fear has a possible foundation. The only guarantee of 
the trustworthiness of the facts must be found in the high 
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character of the men put in charge. There is, however, a 
more imminent danger. The most honest investigator may 
unconsciously misread the facts, or misinterpret the conclu- 
sions. This department of social .science is yet in its early 
days, and doubtless because of inexperience, blunders are 
made. Time will correct them. In Labor Bureaus is the 
promise of much good to the Jaboring man and woman. Let 
money be freely voted and facilities fully given, that they may 
prosecute their good work untrammeled. The laboring man 
has nothing to fear, and much to gain, from the facts gathered 
and the conclusions formulated by such servants of the public 
as statisticians of labor. 

Again, since Labor and Capital are partners in every sort 
of business, it is the Right of Labor to have an equitable share 
of the proceeds of that business undertaking. What that 
share is, is a difficult question to answer. At best an approx- 
imation only can be made. The employer has one view of the 
matter, the employee another. Each is prejudiced in behalf 
of his own interest. Out of this circumstance comes the 
chronic quarrel between the two. Some employers of labor: 
treat their workmen, or seem to treat them, on the same prin- 
ciple as that on which they treat their machinery, and more. 
especially the engine that provides the motive power. They 
carefully estimate the amount of food, etc., necessary that 
they do their work well, and seek to limit them to that. Iam. 
careful to say some, for there are many conscientious employ-- 
ers who realize that they are their brothers’ keepers, and think 
of those hired by them as something more than machines. 
On the other hand it must be said that too often the hired 
workman is not at all considerate for his employers’ interest. 
He seems anxious to get as much pay for as little labor as. 
possible. Now this unfortunate condition of things would not 
be wholly rectified even if an equitable division of the pro- 
ceeds of business was made. It is not in human nature- 
always to be satisfied with equity. Butastep would certainly- 
be taken in the right direction. 

It is a law of business that partners shall share in the profit. 
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and loss in proportion to the respective amounts put into the 
undertaking. What, then, does Labor, and what Capital put 
into this co-partnership ? The laboring man supplies his labor, 
i.e., his time, skill, strength, a certain amount, not large, of 
thought. The law protects him from loss, so that seldom he 
loses anything, even though the venture prove a failure. The 
capitalist puts in his money, at a very large risk, as the facts 
go to prove, and his business abilities also. His time and 
strength are, in addition, factors in this co-partnership. What 
is the relative value of the capital each puts in? No one can 
say. Ihave but stated these things to emphasize the fact of 
the exceeding difficulty of deciding what ought to be the share 
of each. Yet the statement is not the less true, that each 
should have his equitable share and no more. Shall we, there- 
fore, declare this problem unsolvable, and leave matters as 
they are? The man of labor has, however, certain rights as 
aman and member of society. If these are not his, then is 
something wrong. Some of these rights may have the follow- 
ing statement. He should be assured of an opportunity to 
earn a living, Not simply enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether, but sufficient to give him the comforts of life, should 
be his; not doled out asa charity, but gracefully yielded as 
his due. Certain it is that if in the division of the receipts 
just enough falls to the share of the wage-worker to prevent 
starvation of body, brain and soul, the division is not an equi- 
table one. Nay, more, the workingman should be accorded 
an opportunity to earn more day by day than is needful for 
his comfort. The stimulus of the hope of saving something 
for a rainy day, ought to be in the heart of every laborer. If 
this is killed out, one-half his interest in his work dies with it. 
Every man should have the opportunity to save at least a little 
for two purposes, if not for others. It certainly is due his 
children that they receive an education sufficient, at least, for 
their station in life.. If, because of lowness of wages, he is 
compelled to give them only the pittance of schooling the law 
demands, he, they, and the State, are each defrauded. Again, 
would it not be well if every man who has labored till old age 
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comes on, could feel assured of a home of his own so long as 
he shall need it, end comfort, untroubled by the thought of 
the poor-house, and independent of the charity of others, even 
his own children. The opportunity to have.such a home is 
surely the right of every laboring man. 

Now I shall be told, and there is truth in the statement, 
that the wage-laborer is often unfrugal and improvident, spend- 
ing to-day what he saved yesterday without a thought of the 
morrow, when perhaps he cannot work. How fearfully, too, 
the drink habit wastes the hard earned wages of the laborer! 
How extravagant is he in times when work is plenty and wages 
high! Every philanthropist has at times felt that if the so- 
called labor reformers would spend their time and strength in 
inducing the men and women of labor more carefully and 
wisely to spend what money they do carn, greater good wonld 
be accomplished than now. 

However unwise a use may be made of the opportunity, 
nevertheless it is the right of the workingman to receive such 
wages as will not, of necessity, be exhausted by tlhe demands 
of his daily living. If he can be taught to make better use of 
the opportunity than sometimes he-does make, it will be well. 
Certain it is that the employer has no right to say in substance 
that it matters not what I pay my workmen, for at the end 
of the year there is no margin ; hence I had best retain for 
my own use all [ can. 

The workingmen of America have doubtless other rights 
than these already mentioned. I leave their statement to 
others, trusting that a larger good will toward him who labors 
with his hands, a more generous sympathy with him, anda 
keener appreciation of his conditions and needs and rights, than 
las sometimes been the case, may guide the pens of those 
who write upon the relations between capital and labor. 

Rev. EH. A. Perry. 





THE TEMPTATION AND FALL. 


ARTICLE VIL. 


The Temptation and Fall accor.ling to the Targums. 


Tue word Yargum means interpretation, and, because the 
Targum writers have adopted the paraphrastic form of inter- 
pretation, the Targums have been commonly supposed to be 
paraphrases. But they are paraphrases and something more. 
They interpret the Hebrew text in some places literally enough, 
but in others they add to what is written to an extent which 
no modern exegesis will permit, and they do not all treat the 
same passages exactly alike. They are useful chiefly for the 
aid which they furnish in fixing the general xccuracy of the 
Massoretic text of the Old Testament, and for the help they, - 
sometimes afford in deciding which of two possible interpre- 
tations is the probably correct one. All the books of the Old 
Testament have been Targumized except Daniel, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah, or if Targums of these were ever written they 
have not survived. Of those which are now extant three are 
on the Pentateuch : Onkelos, Pseudo-Jonathan and the Jeru- 
salem Targum, of which by far the most valuable is that of 
Onkelos. It is more faithful to the text which it expounds, 
and is written in purer and more regular Chaldee, which re- 
sembles the language of Daniel and Ezra more than the lan- 
guage of the others. 

It has been said that the Jews lost their knowledge of the 
vernacular Hebrew during the years of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, and that the Targums grew out of the necessity for 
some fixed explanation of the books of their canon, which 
could be understood by the common people. Whether the 
Hebrew was altogether torgotten by the returned exiles is a 
point that has to be decided by the meaning of two words, the 
one found in Nehemiah viii. 8, the other xiii. 24. Public oral 
interpretations in the more general and better understood Chal- 
dee were probably first made shortly after the time of Ezra, 
B.C. 457. A reader was appointed to read the Hebrew by 
verses and an interpreter to render it into Chaldee. This 
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custom of extemporaneous exposition opened the way to 
abuses, as it gave both to the reader and to the interpreter 
opportunity to add words here and there, which the true 


‘meaning of the text did not allow. Definite rules were 


therefore made to control the manner of the public reading: 
“ Neither the reader nor the interpreter is to raise his voice 
one above the other; ” ‘ They have to wait for each other, 
until each has finished his verse ;” “The methurgeman [in- 
terpreter] is not to lean against a pillar or a beam, but to 
stand with fear and with reverence;” “ No more than one 
verse in the Pentateuch and three in the Prophets shall be 
read, or translated at a time;” * There should not be more 
than one reader and one interpreter for the Law, while for the 
Prophets one reader and one interpreter, or two interpreters, 


‘are allowed.” Other and similar means were adopted to se- 


cure to the people a faithful translation and explanation of the 
Hebrew. The difficulties attending unvarying obedience were 
found so great that, notwithstanding the precise prohibition 
that the methurgeman “is not to use a written Targum, but 
is to deliver his translation viva voce,” written Targums were 
made and very probably used, this prohibition not interdicting 
the memorizing of their contents. But tl.e exact dates in the 
various steps that led up from the beginning of Ezra’s obe- 
dience to Deut. xxxi. 10-13: “Read the Book of the Law 
before all Israel . . . the men, and women, and children, 
and the strangers,” to the general acceptance of the propri- 
ety of written explana'ions in the third or fourth century 
A.D. are rather obscure, but before they were committed to 
writing a large body of oral tradition must have gathered 
around the sacred text to determine the direction and limit to 
which the interpreters’ original comments might be allowed 
to go, although this matter was influenced by the prevailing 
preferences of different centuries, for interpretations which 
were regarded as perfectly sound in early times were consid- 
ered erroneous in later. times, especially those which bore a 
Messianic import. 

The Targum of Onkelos appears to be the earliest from its 
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language, but especially from the absence of Rabbinical sto- 
ries which have been extensively introduced into most of the 
others. Elias Levita, in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, says that the Jews were accustomed in the synagogues 
to read the weekly lesson from the Law twice, and that they 
used the Onkelos Targum for this purpose, reading the lesson 
first from the Hebrew and then from the Targum. The iden- 
tity of Onkelos is not certain, and it has not yet been definitely 
settled whether this is the name of the author, or by the term 
“Targum of Onkelos” is meant a Targum after the style of 
Onkelos, Onkelos being understood as another pronunciation 
of Aquilas or Aquila, who made a literal translation of the 
Old Testament into Greek. Some have advanced the opinion 
that the title “* Targum of Onkelos” means neither a Targum 
by Onkelos nor after the style of Onkelos, but that the name 
was connected with it by accident in the absence of perfect 
knowledge of its authorship. 

Jonathan, son of Uzziel, is the author of the Targum on the 
former and later prophets, beginning with Joshua, where On- 
kelos stops. {t is said that he was a pupil of the elder Hillel ; 
if so he was born before Christ and wrote before Onkelos. 
Zunz, noticing the agreement between Onkelos and Jonathan 
insome particulars, held that Onkelos wrote first, and Prideaux 
very reasonably supposes that Jonathan would not have begun 
at Joshua if the preceding books had not been rendered into 
Chaldee already. The Targum on the Pentateuch ascribed to 
this author was probably written in the ninth century, as is 
evident from its reference to Constantinople and the Lom- 
bards. ‘And wings (ships?) shall come with instruments 
of war and shall go forth with great multitudes from Lombardy 
and from the land of Italy, and shall be joined with the legions 
which shall come from Constantinople.” Horne places the 
author in the seventh century. 

The third and last of the Pentateuch Tarsums is known as 
the Jerusalem Targum. It is nearly identical with that of 
Jonathan. But the latter has come to us entire, the former 
only in a fragmentary form. A comparison of Onkelos with 
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the Jerusalem Targum will show that Onkelos was not often 
an interpreter, and the author of the ocher seldom a mere 
translator. The Jerusalemite takes liberties with the text 
which would have been sacrilegious to Onkelos. Pseudo- 
Jonathan and the Jerusalem are written in a very degraded 
dialect. coutaining many foreign, especially Greek, words. 
The legendary and the fabulous are abundant, and appear to 
have been borrowed from the Talmud. A fair idea of the 
method pursued in the three may be had from the follow- 
ing selections: 

OnKELos, Genesis III. 


1 = And the serpent was cunning more than every beast of 
the field which Lord God had made, and he said to the 
woman, In truth is it that God has said, “ Ye may not eat 
of any tree of the garden ?” 

2 And the woman said to the serpent, Of the fruits of the 

3 trees of the garden we may eat, But of the fruits of the 
tree which is in the midst of the garden God has said * Ye 
may not eat of it and may not approach it, lest ye die.” 

4 And the serpent said to the woman, Not surely will ye 

5 die, But it is manifest before God that in the day that ye 
eat of it your eyes will be opened and ye will be as great 

6 ones understanding between good and evil. And the 
woman saw that good was the tree tor food and that a 
medicine was it to the eyes, and the tree was desirable to 
look upon ; ahd, taking of its fruit, she ate and gave also 

7 to her lord with her and he ate. And the eyes of the two 
of them were opened and they knew that they were naked 
and they sewed for themeelves fig-leaves and made for 
themselves girdles. 

8 And they heard the sound of the speech of Lord God 

walking in the garden in the silence of the day and Adam 

hid himself, also his wife from before Lord God, in the 
midst of the trees of the garden. And Lcrd God called 
to Adum and said to him, ** Where art thou?” 

10 ~=And he said, “‘ The sound of thy speech I heard in the 
ee and I feared, because naked was I, and I hid my- 
self. 

11 And he said,“ Who told thee that thou wast naked ? 
Of the tree, which I commanded thee not to eat, hast thou 
eaten ?” 

12 And Adam said, “ The woman whom thou didst put with 
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13 me, she gave to me from the tree and I ate.” And Lord 


18 
19 


20 
21 


22 


23 
24 


God said to the woman, *“ What is this thou hast done ?” 
And the woman said. “ The serpent seduced me and I 
ate.” 

And Lord God said to the serpent, “ Because thou hast 
done this, cursed art thou more than all cattle, and more 
than every beast of the field, upon thy belly thou shalt go 
and dust thou shalt eat all the days of thy life. And 
enmity I set between thee and the woman. and be- 
tween thy son and her son, he shall remember against thee 
what thou hast done to him from the beginning, and thou 
shalt watch him to the end.” And to the woman he said, 
“*T shall surely multiply thy sorrows and thy conceptions, 
in sorrow thou shalt bear sons, and toward thy lord shall 
be thy desire, and he will rule over thee.” And to Adam 
he said, “‘ Because tliou hast received the word of thy wife 
and eaten from the tree, of which I commanded thee the 
command, ‘ Thou shalt not eat of it,’ cursed is the earth 
on thy account; in labor thou shalt eat of it all the days 
of thy life, And thorns and briers it shall produce to 
thee, and thou shalt eat the hero of the field, In the sweat 
of thy face thou shalt eat bread, until that thou return to 
the earth, whence thou wast created, for dust art thon and 
to dust thou shalt return.” And Adam called the name 
of his wife Eve, because she was the mother of all the “ sons 
of men.” And Lord God made for Adam and for his wife 
garments of honor upon the skin of their flesh and clothed 
them. 

And Lord God said, ** Behold Adam has become the 
only one in the world, of himself to know good and evil, 
and now perchance he may stretch forth his hand and take 
also from the tree of life and live for ever.” Therefore 


Lord God sent him from the garden of Eden, to cultivate 


the ground whence he was created. And he drove out 
Adam and made to dwell, on the east of the garden of 
Eden, the cherubim and the sharp sword, which turned it- 
self to guard the way of the tree of life. 


Tae Same Accorpinc to PsEUDO-—JONATHAN. 

And the serpent was wise for evil more than every neast 
of the field which Lord God had made, and he said to the 
woman, “ Isit the truth that Lord God has said, ‘ Ye shall 
not eat of any tree of the garden?’” And the woman 
said to the serpent, “ Of the rest of the fruit of the trees 
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3 of the garden there is to us permission to eat. But of the - 
fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the garden, God 
said, Ye shall not eat of it, and ye shall not approach it, 
lest ye die.” At that hour the serpent, a calumuiator, 
spoke against his Creator. and said to the woman, “ Ye 
will not surely die; truly every workman hates the off- 
spring of his own workmanship, Because it is manifest 
before: God that in the day that thou eatest of it, ye will 


be as great angels, who are wise to discern between good 


and evil.” And the woman saw Sammael, the angel of 
death, and was afraid; but she knew that good was the 
tree for food, and that a medicine was it for the light of 


the eyes, and desirable the tree to look at ; and she took 
of its fruit and ate, and gave also to her lord with her, 


and he ate. And the eyes of both of them were enlightened 
and they knew that they were naked, that they were stripped 
of the purple clothing in which they had been created, and 
. were seeing their shame, so they sewed for themselves of 


fig-leaves and made for themselves girdles. And they 
heard the sound of the speech of Lord God walking abroad 
in the garden in the silence of the day, and Adam hid 
himself, so also his wife, from before Lord God in the 
midst of the trees uf the garden. And Lord’God called 
to Adam and said to him, “Is not all the world which I 
have created manifest before me; the darkness as the light? 
How dost thou suppose in thy heart to hide thyself from 
my presence? The place in which thou hidest do I not 
see? And where are those commands which I commanded 
thee?” And he said, “ The sound of thy speech I heard 
in the garden and I was.afraid because I was naked, and 
the precepts which thou didst command I have transgressed 
and I hid myself because of shame.” And he said, “* Who 
told thee that thou wast naked, unless of the fruit of the 
tree which Icommanded thee not to eat thou hast eaten ?”’ 
And Adam said, ** The woman whom thou didst put with 
me, she gave to me of the fruit of the tree and I ate.” 
And Lord God said to the woman, ** What is this thou hast 
done?” And the woman said, ‘ The serpent enticed me 
according to his wisdom, and seduced me by his wickedness, 
and Tate.” And Lord God made the three of them go 
into judgment, aud said to the serpent, ‘“ Because thou 
hast done this, cursed art thou more than all cattle and 
more than every beast of the field ; upon thy belly thou shalt 
continually go, thy feet shall.be cut off and thy skin shall 
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be put off once in seven years; tle poison of death shall 
be in thy mouth, and dust thou shalt eat all the days of 
15 thy life. And enmity do I set between thee and the 
woman, between the posterity of thy sons and the pos- 
terity of her sons, and it shall come to pass, when the sons 
of the woman shall keep the precepts of the Law they will 
be established, and will strike thee on thy head ; and when 
they forsake the precepts of the Law thou shalt be estab- 
lished, and shalt bite them on their heel ; but to them will 


be a medicine and to thee will not be a medicine, for they 
are about to obtain deliverance for the heel in the days of 
King Messiah.” To the woman he said, “I shall surely 
increase thy afflictions by the blood of virginity and thy 


conceptions, in pain thou shalt bear sons and unto thy lord 


shall be thy desire, and he shall be a ruler over thee to 
righteousness and to sin.”” And to Adam he said, * Be- 
cause thou didst raceive the word of thy wife and didst eat 
of the fruit of the tree of which I commanded thee, saying, 


* Thou shalt not eat of it,” cursed is the earth because it 


did not tell to thee thy guilt, in labor thou shalt eat of it 
all the days of thy life. And thorns and briers it shall 
bring forth and shall produce abundantly on thy account, 
and thou shalt eat the herb which is upon the face 
of the field.” Adam answered and said, “I beseech 
in mercy from thee, O God, that we be not regarded as 
cattle eating the herb which is upon the face of the field ; 
let us stand up now and labor with the labor of our hands, 
and let us eat food from the food of the earth, and thus let 
a distinction be made before thee between the sons of man 
and the sons of cattle.” ‘ With the labor of thy hand’s 
palm thou shalt eat food until that thou return to the dust 
from which thou wast created, for dust thou art and to 
dust thou shalt return; for from the dust thou art about 
to arise to give judgment and reckoning for all that thou 
hast done, in the day of the great judgment.” And Adam 
called the name of his wife Eve, because she was the 
mother of all the sons of man. And Lord God made for 
Adam and for his wife clothing of honor from the skin of 
the serpent which he had put off him, for the skin of their 
flesh instead of tieir beautiful ones, which they had put 
off, and he clothed them. And Lord God said to the angels 
who were ministering before him, ‘* Behold, Adam alone on 
the earth has become as I alone in the high heavens, and 
there are about to arise from him those who will know to dis- 
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tinguish between good andevil. If he had kept the precepts 
which I commanded him, he would be alive and would 
stand as the tree of life forever; but now, because he has 
not kept that which I commanded, let us decree concerning 
him and expel him from the garden of Eden before that he 
reach forth his hand and take of the fruit of the tree of 
life; for behold, if he eat of it he will be alive and estab 

23 lished forever.” And Lord God expelled him from the 
garden of Eden, and he went and dwelt on Mount Moriah 
to cultivate the ground frcm which he had been created. 

24 And he expelled Adam because he had caused the glory 
of his presence to dwell on the east between two cherubim. 
Before he created the world he created the law and pre- 
pared the garden of Eden or the righteous, who will eat 
and enjoy themselves from the fruit of the trees, because 
they have kept their lives in the instruction of the Law in 
this world, and they have sustained the commands. He 
prepared Gehinam for the wicked, which is like a sharp 
sword cutting on two sides ; he prepared in its midst sparks 
of fire and burning coals to punish by means of them the 
wicked who have rebelled in their lives against the instruc- 
tion of the Law. The Lawtohim keeping it is better than 
the fruit of the tree of life which the word of God has pre- 
pared for him keeping it, that he may be established and 
may walk in the paths of the way of life in the world to 
come. 


THE SaME, ACCORDING TO THE JERUSALEMITE. 


7,8 And they made for themselves garments Walking in 
Y the garden ia the strength of the day. And the word of 
Lord God called to Adam and said to him, ‘* Lo, the world 
which I have created is manifest before me, the darkness 
and the light are manifest before me, how dust thou hope 
that the place in the midst of which thou art is not mani- 
fest before me. Where is the command which I com- 
manded thee?” . . . . “And it shall come to pass 
when the sons of the woman shall be in observance of the 
Law and shall do the injunctions, they shall be established 
and shall wound thee upon thy head and shall kill thee ; 
but when the sons of the woman shall forsake the com- 
mands of the Law and shall not do the injunctions, thou 
shalt be established, and shalt bite them upon their heel, 
making them sick; but there shall be a medicine for the 
sons of the woman, but for thee, O serpent, there shall 
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not be a medicine; moreover they will be ready one for 
another to provide a remedy at the heel at the end in the 
18 last days,in the day of King Messiah.” . ‘‘ And thorns 
and thistles it shall bring forth abundantly to thee and 
thou shalt eat the grass which is upon the face of 
the field.’ Adam answered and said, “1 entreat 
in mercy from thee, O God, let us not be regarded 
before thee as cattle to eat the grass which is on the face 
of the field; let us arise now and labor with the labor of 
the hands, and let us eat food of the fruits of the earth ; 
now therefore let there be a distinction before thee between 
the sons of man and the cattle.” . . And the word of 
Lord God said, “ Behold, Adam, whom I have created is 
alone in the midst of my world, as I am alone in the high 
heavens. Many nations are about to arise from him ; 
from him will arise the nation which will know to distin- 
guish between good and evil; and therefore good is it 
that we drive him from the garden of Eden lest he 
stretch forth his hand and take also of the fruit of the 
tree of life and eat and live forever.” . . And he ex- 
pelled Adam and caused the glory of his presence to dwell 
on the east, eastward of the garden of Eden, above the 
two cherubim. Two thousand years before the world was 
created he created the Law and prepared Gehinnom and 
the garden of Eden, the garden of Eden for the righteous, 
who will eat and enjoy of the fruits of the tree because 
they have kept the commands of the Law in this world ; 
then he prepared Gehinnom for the wicked, which is like 
a sharp sword which destroys from both sides; he pre- 
pared in its midst sparks of fire and burning coals for the 
wicked, to punish them in the world to come, because 
they did not keep the commands of the Law in this world ; 
_ because the tree of life, that is the Law, every one who 
keeps it in this world will be alive and established as the 
tree of life; yood is this Law to him obeying it in this 
world, as the fruit of the tree of life in the world to come. 


The Hebrew of “ subtil.” said of the serpent, does not nec- 
essarily convey a bad sense ; it is the word used in Prov. xii. 
16, 28 ; xiii. 16; xiv. 18; Job v. 12 for prudent ; and is similar 
in meaning to the Greek word in Matthew x. 16, “Be ye wise as 
serpents.” Onkelos was content to leave it “ subtil,” ‘ cun- 
ning,” “ crafty,” as it is in the Hebrew, but Pseudo-Jonathan 
enlarges the phrase to “ wiser for evil.”” Verse 5, “ God doth 
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know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be 
opened and ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil,” has 
been altered by Onkelos, ‘ Ye will be as great ones ;” by Jon- 
athan, “as great angels ;”’ obviously to avoid the polytheistic 
expression, which should have been understood in the singu- 
lar, “ God,” as it is rendered by both in Gen. i. 1: “In the 
beginning God created,” etc. But this would have been quite 
as objectionable to the Targumists as the other, hence the 
adoption of entirely different words. Pseudo-Jonathan ex- 
plains the prohibition from eating of the fruit by the curious, 
if not satisfactory, reason that “ Every workman hates the son 
of his own workmanship.” Attributing the woman’s hesitat- 
ing fear to a vision of Sammael, the angel of death, is some- 
thing new, and calling the tree ‘‘ a medicine for the enlight- 
enment of the eyes,” an addition of both, probably original 
with Onkelos. The Biblical “ husband,” “* man,” of Eve be- 
comes in the Targuiuos, her “ lord.” In the Hebrew of verse 
8, it is said, ** They heard the voice of the Lord God walking 
in the garden in the cool of the day.” It is well known that 
the Hebrew g6l is used-in other places to express all the vari- 
eties of sound, such as the rush of- men (1 Kings i. 41), the 
cry of animals (1 Sam. xv. 14), the roar of a lion (Jobiv. 10), 
the rattle or crash of inanimate things (Ex. xix. 19; Ezek. 
xxviii. 835; i. 24; xxvi. 13; 1 Kings xviii. 41), and the thun- 
der (Ex. ix. 23; Psalm civ. 7). Its use in connection with 
God’s walking is an anthropomorphism, and refers to the noise 
of the footsteps. ‘They heard the voice of God walking ” is 
not so probable as * they heard the sound (or noise) of God 
walking.” 

The Targumists have evaded this meaning of the expression 
by the addition of the word for “speech,” which may also 
mean a single ‘* word ;”” and so, observing the frequent use 
of the phrase * word of Lord God” in the Targums, the au- 
thor of the article on the Targums in McClintock and Strong 
has incorrectly supposed that it is John’s “ Logos” that is 
meant. He says “John’s doctrine of the Logos would be 
without any foundation or point of departure if we could not 
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suppose that at the time of Jesus a similar doctrine concern- 
ing the Word of God, as it can be deduced from the Tar- 
gums, was knowil among the Palestinian Jews.” He makes 
this point to prove his theory of the date of composition, but 
the very evident purpose in the use of the expression in this 
verse proves the weakness of the point, especially because this 
is the first occurrence. Prideaux (Vol. II. p. 599) mentions 
that the phrase “ word of God” is an idiom which may be ex- 
plained otherwise than as a reference to the Logos doctrine, 
and appears to coincide with those who are against press- 
ing any argument from it “ because it is capable of an answer 
to which we can not well reply.” Etheridge, though inclined 
to hold that the Logos doctrine is found in the Targums, ob- 
serves that ‘the term Memra, like that of Logos, does not 
etymologically necessitate the idea of personal subsistence.” 

Verses 8, 9, 10 of Onkelos are faithful enough to the orig- 
inal, but Jonathan makes numerous, and not commendable, 
additions. The Jerusalem Targum begins its versions of the 
chapter with a fragment of the seventh verse — “ And they 
made for themselves garments” for the original “ aprons ” 
“girdles.” It gives us only a part of verse 8, and of verse 
9 anything but a paraphrase. After verse 9 it forsakes us to 
verse 15. 

The writer of Pseudo Jonathan constantly has in mind the 
Mosaic Law, and here implies what is elsewhere distinctly 
stated, that it was the Law of Moses for whose violation Adam 
was ejected from the garden. The Talmud mentions this 
dictum of:the Rabbins: ‘* Seven things existed before the 
creation of the world — the Law, hell, paradise, repentance, 
the throne of glory, the temple, and the name of the Mes- 
siah.”’ : 

The coincidence between verses 8 and Y of the Jerusa- 
lemite and of Pseudo-Jonathan is plain. The latter in verse 
14 makes the three go into judgment, and attributes the shed- 
ding of the serpent’s skin to the curse pronounced upon it. 
On the words of verse 15: *¢I will put enmity . . . be- 
tween thy seed and her seed, it'shall bruise thy head.” Hengs- 
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tenberg (Christology Vol. I. p. 20) says: ‘* As the mission of 
the Messiah was rendered necessary by the fall, so the first 
obscure intimation of him was given immediately after that 
event. It is found in the sentence denounced against the 
tempter (Gen. iii. 14,15).” He then discusses the obscure 
Messianic reference in fourteen pages. The writer of the 
essay on the Scriptural argument for Universalism in the 
‘* Latest Word” cxplains (p. 225): “ But the seed of the 
woman he shall bruise, utterly crush, destroy the head of the 
serpent.”’ We believe the Targums are right in avoiding the 
Messianic interpretation. 

In the last part of verse 15, where Onkelos has the address 
to the serpent: “ Thou shalt watch him to the end,” Jona- 
than mentions a “ medicine,” and says that the woman’s pos- 
terity would shortly * obtain deliverance for the heel in the 
days of King Messiah.” He obscures the meaning by using 
a word of doubtful derivation, which Buxtorf takes in the 
sense of * contritio, conculcatio,” “ gvinding,” ‘* treading un- 
der foot,” and prefers: ** They are about to make a crushing 
with the heel in the days of King Messiah.” Riggs favors 
the rendering: ‘* They shall apply remedies to the heel,” and 
Etheridge the same except the singular “ remedy.” He gives 
the alternative translation: ‘“* Make a bruise with tlie heel.” 
At this place the Jerusalemite has made a slight addition to 
what he found in Jonathan, and has succeeded, by an at 
tempted pun, in making the precise meaning still more un- 
certain. The literal rendering according to the Jerusalem- 
ite would be: “ They are about to make remedies (remedy or 
deliverance) one for another at the heel in the end of the heel 
of days.” and this is supposed by Riggs to mean: ‘“ They 
shall apply remedies to the heels of one another in the end 
of the last days,” after Buxtorf’s “ In fine extremitatis dierum.” 
But Buxtorf gives “‘ reward ” as one of the meanings, the last 
meaning, of the word, and it is just possible that “reward of 
days”’ may mean that the times of the Messiah would be times 
of recompense and judgment, of reward and punishment. 

Jonathan greatly expands the text of verse 16, and gives 
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the man authority over the woman even “to righteousness 
and to sin.” QOnkelos was satisfied with a simple translation 
of verse 17, reporting however, with Jonathan, that the curse 
was pronounced on the earth, where the Bible has “‘ ground.” 
Jonathan’s reason for the curse, that the earth did not tell Adam 
his guilt, is a specimen of the absurdities often found in these 
passages. He and the Jerusalemite make the latter half of 
verse 18 dramatic by introducing a reply from Adam, a prayer 
that man be not condemned to eat the food of cattle. On 
Jonathan’s reference to the “day of the great judgment,” 
at the end of verse 19, Buxtorf rather ambiguously says, 
“judicium, magnum i.e. extremum, quo deus totum mundum 
est judicaturus,” by which it is not perfectly clear whether he 
interprets or gives the translation of the Targum passage. 
The language of the Targum signifies that the great judgment 
was in the approaching future. Jonathan provides the pair 
with clothes from the discarded skin of the serpent and in 
verse 22 represents God addressing ministering angels. He 
understands similarly the difficult words of Gen. i. 26.: ‘ Let 
us make man in our image.” ‘ The Lord said to the angels 
who ministered before him, who were created in the second 
day of the creation of the world, Let us make, etc.” 

The creation of the Law and tlie preparation of Gehinnam, 
Jonathan tells us, occurred before the creation of the world, 
and the Jerusalemite definitely ‘“* two thousand years ”’ before. 

The theology of the Targums is certainly original. It un- 
doubtedly had an influence upon that of the Christian fathers, 
the more because to most of them Hebrew was an unknown 
tongue, and they were perhaps inclined to accept the teach- 
ings of the Jews in Old Testament questions, on the hypothe- 
sis, that they were better able to understand the writings of 
their own nation than were others. This hypothesis at first 
sight has the appearance of correctness, but the testimony of 
the Jews in general, and of the Targumists in particular in 
Old Testament matters, must be received with much caution, 
for they have treated their text on such absurd principles that 
only occasionally do they offer exegetical assistance. Horne 
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affirms of the Targums that“ The only ones . . . that 
can be used with advantage in criticism are those of Onkelos 
and Ben Uzzicl. The former is more useful in criticism, the 
latter in interpretation. All the rest may be safely neglected.” 
J. Grape, Jr. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
“ Science and Sentiment: A Review” Reviewed. 


On opening to the title of the paper, “Science and Sen- 
timent,” the title of an important work by President Porter, 
I anticipated the pleasure which one author may realize in 
reading a criticism on his work by an opponent, for whose fair- 
ness and comprehension of the subject-matter he may have 
full respect. Besides, such a review may be an opportunity 
to make some supplementary observations on his theme, which 
he could not so well otherwise make. 

But iu both these regards, the review was disappointing. 
Beyond the title it was not Porterean. ‘In the present case, 
therefore, I will not enter upon a defence of the book, nora 
re-argument of its positions ; but will point out a few of the 
characteristics of the review, and let it pass. 

On page 296 the reviewer finds fault with my use of the 
words “substance,” “entity,” aud ‘ether,’ alleging that I 
have not employed them, severally, with a uniform meaning. 
Why should 1? Such words are very flexible ; especially so 
the word “ substance,” the applicability of which is of infinite 
variety. As Mr. Hamilton observes, “Substance is thus a 
term for the substratum, we are obliged to think, to all that 
we variously denominate, a mode, a state, a quality, an attri- 
bute, a property, an accident, a phenomenon, an appearance, etc.” 

That I did not limit myself to one meaning, severally, in 
the use of these words, or each time stop and give due notice 
of the change, seems to be mainly the unfortunate cause of a 
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lengthy arraignment for gross and scarcely pardonable blun- 
ders in my work, wherein my “ motives ” were well enough. 
When I apply the word “ substance” to physical elements, 
and then to “ mind, soul, and spirit,” ete., and perhaps re- 
versely ; or when I apply the word “entity ” to a supersen- 
suous existence, and then to mineral substance, and particu- 
larly when I speak of this super-sensuous “ entity,” seizing 
upon and utilizing the aspects of nature, there is “ confusion 
of meaning or a manifest contradiction.” But more perplex- 
ing still do I become when I apply the word “ether” to the 
mineral element in a certain primary state, and then apply it 
also to the animal element in an alleged pre- individual state. 
And this, too, when 1 have spoken of these as “‘ substances ” 
and “ entities.”” The reviewer supposed that “ ether” I might 
be restricting to mineral substance, while by “ entity ” I might 
‘be meaning the living substance. This distinction failing, 
* confusion reaches its climax.” 

But why is not an ether an entity, and, in turn, an entity a 
substance, and reversely ? I am disposed to believe that the 
average reader has not suffered here as my critic has. Our 
merely human language is full of interchangeable terms, of 
which these are a few; but usually the reader, in considering 
the connection in which a term is used, has little trouble about 
its application. However, it is to be here inferred that the 
reviewer is prone to consider that when elements are suffi- 
ciently in sameness to make in one rexpect a term applicable 
to each, they should be the same throughout. This would 
lead her to see me confounding one order of being with an- 
other, when defining several elements by thesame term. The 
mineral isan entity. The animalisan entity. Therefore the 
animal should bea mineral. And failing to be so, the author’s 
methods are censurable. The horse is an animal; the ox is 
an animal ;. therefore the ox isahorse. Here, perhaps, is the 
real trouble. 

Her observation that “ clear and accurate thought begets 
clear and accurate expression,” is generally true: but itis also 
true that the absence of that thought may be the cause. of 
failure in securing the meaning of clear language. 
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The same want of apprehension is observable on page 201, 
where she interprets my use of the word “ see”’ to be physical 
or ocular perception ; making me to deny that the mental ele- 
ment is in any way identified with the organism, or dependent 
on it, because if so it should be seen there, as the demonstrator 
sees a bone in the anatomy; which she avers “ is equivalent 
to saying that electricity is not in the battery, because we do 
not see it there.”” This seems to be the kind of critic my work 
has encountered in this review. 

Then proceeding upon this assumption at considerable length 
with slashing criticisms based thereon, finally she discovers 
my meaning so far as to sce that I did not refer to ocular vis- 
ion — that I might claim my words not to have been used lit- 
erally. We should suppose that upon this discovery she would 
have gone back and drawn the pen over what grew out of this 
misunderstanding, saving money to the publisher, time to the 
reader, and something for herself. But it was not done. 

Even with this much discovered she sti!l failed in interpret- 
ing me; which must be why she did not quote me correctly 
—that is, left off the clause in the sentence in which the 
meaning was mainly vested. She would have it appear that 
I denied the manifestation of the mind inthe organism at all, 
and therefore quotes only as far as to the word “ self” in the 
given place. Although what she so far quotes does not justify 
her conclusion, by quoting the remaining part of the sentence 
it would seem that she could not have ventured upon the con- 
clusion at all. 

I in no way intimated that the mind does not appear in the 
organism, but that if it were in any way identical with or de- 
pendent on the organization, we should see its presence first 
with the highest forms of the organization —in the nerve 
fabric itself, and not in the lowest, the least elaborated, even 
that that has not yet attained to the simplest torm of organi- 

‘gation. My discussion in the place will show, in opposition to 
the mineralistic view claiming mind to be the result, or, rather, 
state of the highest mineral complexities, which are those of 
the nerve fabric, that experiment proves that nerve forces do 
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not originate there, but in the bioplastic cells, which are often 
without any perccivable organization whatever, and that the 
impinging elements of thought must reside outside of these. 

After this it is not needful for mo to go on. with the re- 
mainder of the review, which I judge would not be profitable 
to any one, and certainly it would be unpleasant to myself. 
I will therefore be excnsed from pursuing itany further. All 
considered, I little wonder that she found my discussions * ex- 
tremely inadequate” and “ disappointing.” She mentions 
that a given page she was obliged to re-read. This has often 
been: my experience with books. But I rarely attributed the 
fault to the book, nor did I therefore hurry to write if down in 
a review ; especially when I saw that others, who, perhaps, 
were my equals, were not having as much trouble with it. 

But we have it from a certain quarter quite constantly urged 
that concerning spiritual being and future life, “ science sup- 
plies no data; ”’ that conceptions of this character must rest 
on faith alone ; while the same would hardly fail toalso claim 
that faith without scientific data would be unworthy of a sci- 
entific mind. Yet what isthe authority for the assertion that 
to these science supplies no data? Who that is reliable would 
fix uniform limits to science? In the fact that science is all 
the time extending, here or there new acquisitions being 
made, is it not plain that at no time are all scientific minds at 
the same limits, and what may be the science of one, or of a 
class, may not be that of another? Also, if by science is 
meant known facts in their generalization, certainly the 
thoughtful will not seek to limit its domain of physics. Of 
thoughts and emotions consciousness has as firm a realization 
as of rocks and metals. Their properties are quite as appre- 
hensible and as available for generalization. And from these 
conclusions may be projected quite as safely. 

Bus physics is everywhere confounded with metaphysics ; 
and can be studied only by metaphysical processes, notwith- 
standing the outery against metaphysics by this class. Indeed, 
the outcry is itself an outcome of metaphysics inadequately 
employed. But the most experienced are usually, in all 

NEW SERIXS. VOL. XXIII. 7 
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schools, the most reserved in placing limits to science ; while 
those who vault to the front with a flourish of trumpets, pro- 
claiming what is scicnce and what is not science, are often of 
those who have still the most to learn. 

Rev. Jacob Straub. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 
The Fellaheen of Egypt. 


Tne Fellahs, who comprise the bulk of the population of Egypt, 
are the cultivators of the soil, either renting small farms from the gov- 
ernment, or laboring on the larger estates of the wealthy proprietors 
‘They and the Copts, or native Christians, are supposed to be the only 
direct descendants and representatives of the ancient Egyptians, or 
the contemporaries of the Pharaohs. Their present conditivn is 
wretched enough. Their miserable mud hovels, their poverty and 
filth, the heavy. burden of taxes imposed upon them by the govern- 
ment and its agents, the despotism which tears husbands and sons 
from their families, and sends them to labor upon the public works 
for months at a time without pay, and then turns them out half-starved 
to find their way back to their homes, perhaps two or three hundred 
miles away, the brutality of overseers, the cruel punishments inflicted 
upon them at the will of their employers or by the tax collectors — 
these and other kindred outrages niake the lot of the Egyptian Fel- 
laheen of to-day as pitiable and wretched as that of any people or 
class on the earth. 

The late Mr. Frank Power, an Englishman, who inquired into the 
matter during the war in Egypt, speaks very strongly concerning the 
crushing taxation to which the Arabs of the Soudan are subjected by 
the Khedival government; and it is very certain that they fare no 
worse than the Fellahs of Lower Egypt. The letter was written last 
Spring. 

“Every Arab must pay a tax for himself, children, and wife, or 
wives. ‘This he has to pay three times over — once for the Khedive, 
once for the tax-collector or local bey, and once for the Governor- 
General. The last two are illegal, but still scrupulously collected to 
the piastre. To pay this he must grow some corn, and for the privi- 
lege of growing corn he must pay £3 per annum. To grow corn the 


desert earth must have water ; the means of irrigation is a ‘ sakeh,’ a 
wheel like a mill-wheel with buckets on it, which raises the water into 
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the trough, and then it flows in little streams «ver the land. A sakeh’ 
is turned by two oxen. Every man who uses a sakeh must pay £7';' 
if he doesn’t use it he must go into prison, and have his hut burned. 
Every one must pay for the right of working to earn money ; every, 
one must pay if he is idle; in any case every one must pay to make. 
the officials rich. If you have a merkeb, or trading-boat, you are 
fined £4 if you don’t continually fly the Egyptian flag, and you must’ 
pay £4 for the privilege of flying it. It is this system, and not the’ 
Mahdi, that hes brought about this rebellion. The rebels are in the: 
right, and God and chance seem to be fighting for them.” 


Stuart in his valuable and informing book on “ Egypt after the’ 
War,” gives the following on page 292, regarding forced labor on one: 
of the canals three years ago, being answers of the superintendents 
to his questions: “ There are 40,000 men at work here ; all the forced: 
labor of this Province. They will remain at work now forty days,’ 
and then they will go home. They will be called out again for two 
months in the summer. ‘This canal was begun twenty years ago ; 
we deepen it a little every year. Those baskets you see the men: 
using, are furnished by themselves. They fill them with their hands. 
Their friends must provide them with food — Government supplies* 
nothing whatever ; they live on bread and water. They begin work 
at sunrise and continue it till sunset. One hour’s rest is allowed in: 
the middle of the day for dinner. They sleep on the ground in the 
open air.” 

This is surely a sad picture of the condition of the small farmers 
and cultivators of the soil; and it is a fair representation of the lot 
of the Fellaheen throughout Egypt and its dependencies.’ And the 
same story may be told of the laboring classes in all the centuries 
back to the time of the Pharaohs, when the Hebrews were treated 
with so much cruelty by their task-masters, and compelled to make 
bricks without straw. 

. We are apt to think that the hardships to which the Hebrews were 
subjected were exceptional, the lot of slaves only. who were increas- 
ing so rapidly as to be regarded as a dangerous element in the popu- 
lation; but an examination will show that the native laborers fared 
no better at the hands of their employers and masters, and that their 
condition was as bad as that of the kindred of Moses, if not worse. 

The sacred record says that “there arose up a new king over Egypt 

1 Those who may wish for further evidence will find it in “ The Khedive’s Egypt’. 
by Edward de Leon,chapters xii. and xiii.; “ Egypt As It Is,” by J.C McCoan; Stu- 
art’s “ Egypt After the War,” chapters xv., xvi., xviii., xxix. Other facts cited in 


this article will find verification in the pages of these. volumes, and in the Histories of 
Wilkinson, Sharpe, Kenrick, Rawlinson, and Brugsch. 
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who knew not Joseph,” and he did “set over the children of Israel 
task-masters to afflict them with their burdens; and they built for 
Pharaoh treasure-cities, Pithom and Raamses. And the Egyptians 
made them to serve with rigor, and made their lives bitter with 
bondage, in mortar, and in brick, and in all manner of service in the 
field ” (Exodus i.). And Pharaoh ordcred the task-masters to increase 
their burdens —‘“ ye shall no more give the people straw to make 
brick ; let them go and gather straw for themselves; let there more 
work be laid upon the men. And the officers of the children of Is- 
rael were beaten” because the laborers could not furnish “ the tale of 
bricks which they did make heretofore ” (chapter v.). 

But, as remarked, bitter as their lives were made by this cruelty 
and oppression, their lot was not exceptional. The curious and in- 
teresting facts which have been brought to light in late years respect- 
ing the condition of the ancient Fellahs show that it was fully as mis- 
erable as that of the foreign slaves and prisoners. The monuments, 
the paintings in the tombs, the papyri, the ruins, excavations in the 
quarters occupied by the working classes, all witness to this. The 
statements which follow are based upon the facts gathered by Egypt- 
ologists and those competent to conduct such investigations. The 
reader will frequently be reminded of slavery as it was before the 
war in our own land, and of serfdom as it existed years ago in Russia. 

The social condition of the fellah in the times of the Pharaohs was 
mainly that of serfdom. As in Russia he was a part of the rich land- 
owner’s estate, and if the estate was sold he went with it, as did his 
fathers and ancestors who had tilled the soil for immemorial genera- 
tions. But he was for all this under the control of the state, and 
within the protection of its laws, and was required at stated periods 
to go before the Government scribes or magistrates, who entered his 
name, age and employment in registers kept for this purpose, with a 
description of his person, and a note of his conduct during the year, 
as to whether he had been industrious or idle, faithful, honest, of 
good habits or otherwise. This scene is often represented in the 
tomb paintings. 

Like the southern slave, if his master sent him to any part or the 
country beyond his estate, he was furnished with a written permit or 
passport, as without this he was liable to be arrested and sent back. 
If he ran away the regular police alone could pursue him, and when 
found his case was investigated by a magistrate before being returned 
to his master. Not even the royal princes could take the law into 
their own hands in such case. The following from a papyrus is in 
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point, and it is the more interesting from the fact that the incident 
occurred in the reign of Rameses II., “the Great,” the Pharaoh of 
the oppression. Six serfs belonging to his son Prince Atefamen, had 
run away, and the officer sent in pursuit had traced them from Mem- 
phis to Sutennen, where he finds them, and reports as follows : 


“ The six men were seized in the workshop of the son of the Stew- 
ard of the Treasury, whereof I now despatch information to my lord, 
inviting him duly to send them before the magistrate, together with 
the witnesses. The serfs have been identified at Memphis, whither 
will also be brought those belonging to Merenptah, son of the mili- 
tary superintendent, unless my lord commands that they be forthwith 
sent back to their work.” 


This despatch is sent, not to Atefamen, the owner of the serfs, who 
is regarded by the law as simply the plaintiff in the case, but to his 
elder brother, Prince Khaemuas, the royal magistrate, to whom he 
has applied for their arrest, and who is the second Power in the State, 
and representative of Pharaoh himself. By his order the officer was 
sent in pursuit of the fugitives. The law must take its regular course, 
though the plaintiff be of the royal family ; but for all this it did 
very little towards lightening the burdens of the fellaheen, or in any 
way improving their miserable condition, as the foliowing will show. 
It is copied from a letter, written more than 3000 years ago, by 
Ameneman, Librarian of Rameses II., to Pentaour the Poet whose 
famous poem in praise of this monarch is engraved on the walls of the 
temple of Karnak, and is found on those of some half-dozen other . 
temples. 

Of course, if this monarch reigned at the time of the Hebrew 
bondage, the record shows the actual condition of the Fellah, or 
Egyptian laborer, at that period; and so furnishes a comparison be- 
tween his lot and that of the Hebrew bondsman.? The Papyrus con- 
taining the correspondence is in the British Museum ; three copies of 
it in fact : 

“Consider the condition of the husbandman. Ere it is yet har- 
vest-time. the worms, the hogs, the locusts, the birds devour his grow- 


ing corn; and, if he be not vigilant, the little that remains is stolen 
by thieves. ‘The tax-collector waits on the quay to claim the tithe of 


2** Ramessu, or Rameses II. is the Pharaoh of the oppression, and the father of that 
unnamed princess who found the child Moses in the bulrushes on the bank of the 
river.” — Brugsch’s History of Egypt under the Pharaohs.” ii. 99. See the full account 
of this renowned king and conqueror, the Sesostris of the Greeks, pages 33-115, 
“‘ Meneptah was in all probability the Pharaoh of the Exodus” (chap. xiv). See also 
**Kgypt,” in Encyce. Brit. by Reginald Poole, where he says: ‘‘ The preponderance o 
evidence is at present greatly in favor of the occurrence of the Exudus at the close o 
the xixth dynasty. 
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his harvest when reaped. The door-keepers are there with their 
staves. and the negroes with their palm-canes. They cry, ‘Give up 
thy corn!’ If it is lacking, he is flung down, bound, and dragged 
head downwards through the canal, or sent off to work on the canal 
without wage. His wife is manacled before his eyes: his children are 
garotted ; while his neighbors, occupied in their own harvest, abandon 
him to his fate.” 


Rawlinson in his “ Ancient Egypt,” vol. i. p. 495, after quoting the 
originals says. “ It appears from these passages that not only was the 
weight of taxation felt by the small cultivators to be oppressive, and 
the conduct of the tax-gatherer to be brutal, but that forced labors 
from time to time were imposed upon him, and the stick and the cord 
employed if he resisted. Torn from his family and homestead, and 
compelled to work under the hot Egyptian sun at cleaning out or 
banking up the canals, no wages paid him, and insufficient food sup- 
plied, he doubtless too often shared the lot of modern forced excava- 
tors, and perished under the hardships which a cruel government im- 
posed on him. If a tough constitution enabled him to escape this 
fate and return home, he might find his family dispersed, his wife car- 
ried off, and his mud cabin a heap of ruins!” 

Deplorable as was the condition of the fellaheen according to these 
testimonies, that of the working classes generally, including the 
mechanics, was certainly not much, if any better. 


“The craftsman lived on his master’s premises. and plied his trade 
in workshops superintended by his master’s’ overseers. For, as in 
India now, every landed proprietor numbered among his hereditary 
bondsmen a staff of masons, joiners, painters, carvers, weavers, glass- 
blowers, metal-workers, and the like, whose labor belonged to their 
owner, and whose lives were consumed in toiling for his pleasure. If 
we turn to the pages of a 12th dynasty scribe — Tuavuf-Sekharta — 
we find the sufferings of the working man sketched in the gloomiest 
colors that the writer’s palette contains. The metal-worker, he 
says, not only toils all day, but works at night by torchlight; the 
mason, exposed to every bitter wind. is a prey to sickness ; the dyer’s 
eyes are worn with sleeplessness, and his hand never rests ; the black- 
smith’s fingers are rough as crocodile-skin, and the back of the stone- 
cutter is well-nigh broken. ‘The weaver, imprisoned inside the house, 
is more helpless than a woman. _He sits crouchirg, his knees higher 
than his heart. He tastes not the free air. If fora single day he 
fails to weave the prescribed length of stuff, he is bound with cords, 
like a bundle of marsh lotus. Jt is only by bribing the doorkeeper 
with gifts of bread that he gets out to look upon the light of day.” 


The paintings in the tombs of Thebes and Beni-Hassan, we are 
told, represent all these various craftsmen at their work ; and no sub- 
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ject is complete without the overseer, stick in hand, driving the work- 
men to their utmost. Scenes in which the bastinado is administered 
by order of the petty tyrant to men, women, and even young children, 
are of frequent occurrence in these pictures of the life of Egyptian 
laborers at the very time the Israclites were being beaten by their 
overseers while at work in the brick-yards, and in building the treas- 
ure cities of Pharaoh. 

And it is worth while to note again that thirty centuries, as we have 
seen, have wrought no improvenient in the social and civil condition 
of the country laborers and tillers of the soil. The tax collector still 
demands his share of the harvest, the bastinado is still wielded by his 
negro assistants; and the wretched toiler who fails to furnish the re- 
quired amount is to this day beaten, imprisoned and tortured. The 
excessive taxes imposed on the land aud its products, the plundering 
of the laborer by the proprietors and tax-gatherers, the impossibility 
of obtaining redress, and the cruelties practiced on the sugar estates» 


After the War.” ; 
Of course it is the country serf, the tiller of the soil, who is spe- 


cially designated as the fellah ; but there were town as well as country 
serfs, and there was little to choose sometimes between the sufferings 
and privations of the two classes. Those familiar with the history 
and explorations of Egypt know that at Thebes, where the Nile 
divided the city ot the Living on the right bank from the city of the 
Dead on the left bank, the artisan and working population were mostly 
bondsmen or serfs of the priesthood. who owned the temples, sacred 
enclosures. and ecclesiastical domains, and the whole vast necropolis 
on the opposite side of the river. All these temples and their de- 
pendencies were surrounded and hemmed in by the humble dwellings 
of the laborers, and the workshops of quarrymen, stone-masons, coffin 
makers, embalmers, carvers, etc., extending for miles along the cliffs 
in which the tombs were excavated. The scanty ruins of these have 
been traced to some extent. and they reveal the extreme poverty of 
these serfs and bondsmen of the Church. * The ashes on the hearth 
show that weeds and dry dung were then, as now, their only fuel ; 
while a few stone hammers and flint flakes, and dust heaps containing 
fragments of coarse pottery and broken tools, are all that remains to 
repay the cost of investigation. Some of the potsherds recently dis- 
covered by Prof. Maspero proved, where legible, to be tally-checks 
rudely scrawled with entries of time-labor and food wages.” * 


§ The distinctions apparent in life followed the fellah and the workman to the grave. 
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And how were the daily wants of these poor people supplied? 
What wages were given them for the support of themselves and fam- 
ilies? And what was the medium, or coin, in which they were paid? 


Something more than a year ago a learned contributor to the London 
Times asked these questions, and answered them in a very thorough 
and satisfactory manner, his facts being gathered mostly from papyrus 


manuscripts found in the tombs and temples. We shall present our 


readers with some of the results of his investigations, confident that 
they will prove both interesting and instructive, and serve to bring 
them into a closer fellowship and sympathy with our Egyptian brothers 


of three thousand years ago. 


Coined money was not yet invented in the time ot the Pharaohs, 
ecommerce being carried on by means of barter, and metal in the form 
of rings, coils, and bars, which was only employed in the payment of 
tribute, or in the settlement of large transactions. Some kind of cir- 


culating medium was nevertheless indispensable for the daily purposes 


of life; and the current cash of ancient Egypt was corn. From the 
earliest date at which the papyri cast any light upon the fiscal system 
of the country, corn is seen to occupy the place of money. The State 


granaries were the Government banks, and an order for so many meas- 


ures of corn was equivalent to a draft on the Treasury. Taxes were 
paid in corn. The soldier, the civil functionary, the crown pensioner 
were all paid in corn. Loans were effected in corn; and long after 
minted money had come, under the Ptolemies, into general circulation, 


corn continued to be the popular factor in matters of sale and pur- 


chase. As with the coldier’s pay, so with the wages of the workman. 
Corn for long payments, bread for short payments, was everywhere 
the rule. The writer mentioned above says, It may be asked what 


evidence can possibly survive concerning so obscure a subject at 80 


remote a period? He answers that the evidence is documentary, 
ample, and curiously circumstantial : 


“ It comprises leaves from what we will venture to cal] the account 
books of various overseers ; letters from employers to their clerks, and 


from clerks to their employers, touching the task-work and food-pay- 
ments of workmen; reports of temple-stewards, superintendents of 


“ There were no separate graves in the poor man’s quarter of the City of Silence. 
Cheaply mummified at the expense of the Scate, carelessly bandaged, sometimes en- 
closed in coarse basketwork, sometimes wrapped in palm-fronds !aced with palm-fibre, 
the humble dead ara found lying side by side, layer above layer, in enormous common 


graves. Not for such as these were funcrary offerings, images of the gods, or papyrus- 
rolls inscribed with sacred texts. A bracelet of knotted cord, a pair of plaited straw 
slippers, a tool-pouch, and percliance a pick or hoe, are the only relics of his pathetio 
personality fuund buried with the son of the soil. Tite mummies in these common 
graves are anonymous. Poor as he was in life, the poor man became poorer still in 
death. He lost even his name.” 
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public works, custodians of granaries, and the like. Here, for exam - 
ple, roughly scribbled on the back of a hymn, are a series of note® 
referring to certain food payments made to the serfs and servants 
an “ Abode of Rameses,” which seems to have been the Ramesseum 
of Thebes. These entries, written apparently by the steward of the 
Temple, date chiefly from the month Phamenoth in the 52d regnal 
year of Rameses II. The first and second entries are partly illegible ; 
the third reads as follows : 
Phamenoth, the éth day. 


Paid cut in bread to the men this day: — 
To the (illegible) 5 [persons] making 10 loaves 
Serf-folk 8 “ making 15 “ 
Guards (?) of the temple 9 “ making 18 ‘* 
House-folk oS making 24 “ 


Supernumeraries = making 4 . 
Children a making 4 
Officer of police 1 “ making 2 


oe 


: Total 73 
The fourth entry records a distribution of four loaves for two days 
rations to some, and six loaves for three days’ rations to others ; while 


the sixth and last memorandum, very hastily dotted down, masses all 


the Temple establishment together, thus — “ Phamenoth, the 8th day 
— Paid out the bread to the folk, 40 persons, each 2 (loaves), which 
make 80.’ For a workman two loaves a day, for a soldier three 
loaves, was the established allowance.” 


« Among other documents mentioning food payments made to work- 


.men and soldiers may be noted the reports of two scribes named 
Kauisar and Keniamen, both of the commissariat department of pub- 
lic works during the reign of Rameses the Great. Each writes to 
his superior officer, stating that he has duly delivered their rations to 


the quarrymen and guards, Kauisar especially adding at the end of 


his letter —‘ I give out the food to them each month, according to 
my lord’s excellent instructions.’ One Enna, in a fragmentary epis- 
tle descriptive of country sports, expressly speaks of the hunter as 
bringing in game and being paid for it ‘in loaves.’ A weaver, wish- 
ing to escape for a brief space from the workshop, ‘ to look upon the 
light of day,’ propitiates the doorkeeper ‘ with gifts of bread.’ That 


typical official is not supposed to be in need cf bread as food; he is 
merely open to a bribe, and bread is money.” 


In those days, as now, workmen were sometimes improvident, and 
wasted their means in fast living, especially when paid by the month, 
His two artabes of corn—equal to sixty loaves of bread—received on 


the first of the month, represented so much money ; whereupon, rich 
for the moment, and thoughtless as a child, he often bartered away 


a large part for luxuries; such as oil, onions, lentils, and possibly 


palm-wine and barley-beer. Two or three weeks of such extrava- 
gauce found him at the bottom of his corn-jar, and his children crying 
for bread. A papyrus in the Turin Museim transports us into the 
midst of a scene like this. It is the note-book of a superintendent of 
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the Theban necropolis or cemetery, probably belonging to the 29th 


year of Rameses III., and it records how the book-keeper, Hatnekhtu, 
and certain priests were met by a deputation from the workingmen’s 
quarter, the spokesman of whom said, 


“ Behold, we are brought face to face with starvation. We have 
neither fvod, oil, nor clothing ; we have no fish: we have no vegeta- 
bles. Already have we sent up a petition to our sovereign lord the 
Pharaoh, praying that he will give us these things, and we are going 
to appeal to the governor that we may have wherewithal to live.” 
Now, it was the first of the month, when the general distribution of 
corn was evidently due, and we are not told why that distribution did 
not take place. Perhaps the clerk of the stores was absent from his 
post, or perhaps the men had already drawn some of their wages on 
account. Be this as it may, their need was urgent. and Hatnekhtu 
and the priests. through compassion, or to keep the affair from the ears 
of the governor of the necropolis, grauted them one day’s rations. 
How they fared after this we know not; but a few weeks later they 
are in open revolt. Thrice they break out of their own quarter, which 
is surrounded by walls and closed by gates, like the Roman Ghetto of 
old. ‘ We will not go back,” replies one Kheftamen to the police 
officers who are sent after them. “Go tell your captain what we 
say: it is famine that speaks through our mouths!” ‘To parley with 
them is vain. “There was much commotion,” writes the superintend- 
ent in his note-book. I gave them the most serious answer I could 
devise, but their words were true from the heart.” 

“ Pacified by a-dole of half rations, they at length return to work ; 
but in ten days’ time they are on strike again. Khons, the ringleader, 
urges his mates to help themselves. “ Let,us go down,” he says, “ to 
the storehouse on the quay, and let the governor’s men tell him 
what we have done.” The advice is acted upon as soon as given. 
They force their way, not into the strong storehouse, but into the en- 
closure. The storekeeper, Amen-neklitu, remonstrates, gives them 
something, and induces them to return to their quarters. Again, after 
eleven days, the riot breaks out afresh. ‘The commandant of Thebes 
passes by, and finds the men sitting on the ground behind the temple 
of Seti, at the northern extremity of the necropolis. They cry, 
“Famine!” and the great man gives them an order for 50 measures 
of corn, in the name of the Pharaoh, » who has sworn an oath,” he 
says, “that you shall be fed.” The Pharaoh, in all probability, has 
never heard of these petty local mutinies, or received the petition 
which these poor fellows drew up a month or two before. But of 
this they have no suspicion.‘ 


#4245 r-4t+{ - ctition to Pharaoh himself was a privilege accorded to all his sub- 
‘Sects when they thought themselves wronged by his officials, or by any one else. There 
is a petition of this sort now in the British Museum, wherein one “ Kenna, son of Pes- 
onati,”’ prays to be protected against another workinan named Merta, who under pre- 
text of the king's authority, elaims a half share in a house which Kenna himself had 
built. The petition is writtea on a fragment of limestone about the size of a man’s 
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Such, very briefly outlined, is the tenor of this curious contemporary 
report of the earliest strike on record. It is after the manner of re- 
ports in general, — sufficiently bald and dry; but the facts are full of 
simple human interest. Hungry, impulsive, turbulent, the Egyptian 
workingman of ancient days is brought before us “in his habit as he 
lived.” He clamors for bread in accents that not even 32 centuries 
have wholly silenced. Content if he but have enough to eat and not 
more than his fair share of stick, easily spurred on to revolt, easily 
pacified, most easily governed, he is the moral prototype of his mod- 
ern descendant. Nor does the parallel end here. In his physical 
characteristics, in his manners and customs, the humble Egyptian of 
antiquity was the elder brother of the Nile man of to-day. Turn to 
the tomb-paintings, and there you see him cast in the same mould, 
wearing the same skull-cap and loin-cloth, working with the same 
tools, plying the same shadoof, tilling the soil with the same imple- 
ments, and living precisely the same life that he is livingnow. More 
than this, we have the tools and implements themselves in our muse- 
ums; and they are in all respects identical with the tools and imple- 
ments sold daily in the bazars of every provincial town throughout 


the country.” 


We have already made mention of the condition of the Hebrew 
bondsmen or slaves in the time of the Pharaohs, as being no worse 
than that of the native fellahs and serfs, as set forth by contemporary 
authorities cited in the preceding paragraphs. But one thing more 
remains to be said on this point, which perhaps has occurred to the 
diligent reader of the sacred Scriptures, and which seems to indicate 
that, notwithstanding all they suffered at the hands of the government 
aud their overseers, in some respects their lot was more desirable than 
that of the fellahs. If we turn to Exodus, we come upon such pas- 
sages as these in connection with their departure from Egypt: “* Speak 
ye to all the congregation of Israel, saying, They shall take to them 
every man a lamb, according to the house of their fathers, a lamb for 
an house — ye shall take it out from the sheep, or from the goats ;” 
“and Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron, and said, Rise up and get 
you forth from among my people, both ye, and the children of Israel, 
and take your flocks and your herds ;” “and the Lord shall sever be- 
tween the cattle of Israel and the cattle of Egypt ;” “and Moses said, 
We will go with our flocks and our herds, for we must hold a 
hand, covering both sides — probably a draft, afterwards copied on papyrus. The 
Serfs of Russia enjoyed the same privilege of sending petitions directly to the Czar; 
though probably not one in a thousand ever reached him. The reader will call to 
mind here Paul’s appeal to Caesar, Acts xxv. 1!. The humblest citizen, in the.mos® 
distant province, could appeal to the e:peror for the maintenance of his rights, and 


the appeal was respected; for no official dared to deny or interfere with the sacred 
rights of Roman citizenship. 
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feast unto the Lord;” “and they said, Would to God we had died 
in the land of Egypt, when we sat by the flesh-pots, and when we did 
eat bread to the full” (Exodus vii., xii., xvi.). 

These passages surely witness to the fact that the Hebrews, with all 
that they suffered at the hand of Pharaoh, had “sheep and goats,” 
“flocks and herds,” which they could call their own ; and they speak 
longingly of the “ flesh-pots ” of Egypt, of eating bread “ to the full,” 
even whil2 at work iu the brickyards, and complaining ot their hard 
tasks. Now the facts presented in this article show that nothing like 
this can be said of the ancient fellahs. -In all the records cited we 
find nothing of their sheep, or goats or cattle, nothing of flesh-pots, 
or an overabundance of bread. We hear of lentils, onions, garlic, but 
not a word of meat as a part of their rations, or as something they 
felt able to purchase in exchange for their corn. Sometimes when 
the work was very hard, or required haste, a little oil was added to 
the meagre fare of the laborer and artisan ; as in the following, from 
@ papyrus in the Museum at Turin, where the work is for the king, 
who evidently has ordered the officials to hurry it up. | Hanafez, the 


“city scribe,” writes to “ Scribe Registrar Hora” who has charge of 
the matter, as follows: 


“As soon as thou shalt receive this written communication, hasten 
to push forward the work in the abode of Rameses Mer-Ameu (to 
whom be life, health and strength!) Let there be no negligence ; no 
lassitude. Note that the men be divided into three gangs. each gang 
under its captain ; 600 men, making for each gang 200. Make them 
drag the three great blocks which are [lying] before the gate of the 
temple of Maut, and not for one single day be it omitted to give out 
their rations of corn and oil. . . . Also let oil be given to each 
driver of a pair of oxen.” 


The Argument for Universalism Founded on Certain Scripture 
Words and Phrases. 


Some one has said that language is a convenient veil behind which 
to conceal our thoughts. This may be too strongly stated, but it is 
certain that words are often a very uncertain medium for the convey- 
ance of thought ; and may be so employed as to express the very op- 
posite of what they seem to express. In some cases the exact mean- 
ing depends entirely upon emphasis; in others upon punctuation, or 
pauses, or inflection of the voice of the speaker. This is clearly illus- 
trated in the well-known sentence given in our old school-books, “ Do 
you ride to town to-day ?” to which one may, by shifting the empha- 
sis, give as many meanings as there are words. 
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‘The same fact is apparent also in the answers of the ancient hea- 
then oracles. As an example, when Croesus consulted the oracle at 
Delphi, he was told that if he crossed the river Halys he would des- 
troy agreat empire. The cunning priest did not say which empire, 
but his disastrous defeat proved that it was his own empire, and not 
his enemy’s, that he destroyed. Another ancient king, to war inclined, 
had a similar experience when he inquired of the oracle whether he 
should be successful in a military expedition upon which he was about 
toenter. The answer given was, “Thou shalt go and return never 
in war shalt thou perish.” In this case the meaning depended entirely 
upon whether the comma, or pause, was placed before or after the 
word “ never,” but the unfortunate monarch placed it before, marched 
against his enemy, and with his army perished. When the oracle was 
charged with falsehood or blundering, the priest replied, “It is you 
who have blundered, and not the oracle; read it with a pause after 
“never,” and learn its truth. 

So the same word often has different meanings, and which meaning 
it carries in a given case must be determined by the connection or the 
subject treated. When we say, “ The workman struck for higher 
wages,” we mean something quite different by the word “struck” from 
what we do when we say, “ The workman struck his employer.” The 
word “black” has two distinct definitions in the following: “This 
man has a black face — that man has a black heart.” In the first it 
is used literally, in the last figuratively ; in the one case it refers to 
the physical and in the other to the moral man. And the word “lot” 
has one meaning in the phrase, “the common lot of humanity,” and 
quite another in such expressions as “a wood lot,” “a house lot,” and 
still another in the phrase “to draw lots.” In all these cases the 
meaning is limited, or determined by the subject or the context. 

The same rule holds in regard to Scripture words and phrases. 
The exact meaning is often uncertain, and can only be determined by 
reference to the connection and common usage. It is not always so 
easy as some imagine to prove a given doctrine by quoting passages 
containing certain phrases and current torms of speech supposed to 
teack it. The language may be very strong and seemingly conclusive, 
but itis not difficult to find the same language in other passages where, 
beyond controvery, it teaches no such thing. And this is as true of 
the argument of Universal Salvation as cf that for any other doctrine, 
and it is on this account that we have written what follows, selecting 
some of the most frequently quoted phrases and terms employed in 
proof of that doctrine. We begin with 
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1. “All” — all men” — “all nations” — “all flesh” — “all things.” 

Passages containing these expressions in connection with salvation 
are often cited with great confidence in proof of the final deliverance. 
of the whole human family from sin and misery. And this is affirmed 
solely on the ground that such phraseology is universal in word and 
in spirit, that this meaning lies open upon its very face, and that if it. 
does not convey this idea, there is no language that can be made to 
convey it. But the careful student of the Scriptures knows very well 
that such bold assertions do not rest on very sure foundations, because 
he can readily recall numerous texts in which these terms are em- 
ployed where it is impossible that the writer or speaker could have 
used them to mean the entire human race, every individual of the: 
great family of mankind. Let us have some examples from both 
classes of these texts: ie 

“For this is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, 
who will have all men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge: 
of the truth. For there is one God, and one mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all, to 
be testified in due time” (1 Tim. ii.). “ ‘Therefore we both labor and 
suffer reproach, because we trust in the living God, who is the Sav- 
iour of all men, specially of those that believe” (iv.). ‘ And I, if I 
be lifted up, will draw all men unto me” (John xii.). 

These passages, so far as words are concerned, seem very conclusive 
enunciations of the truth of universal salvation; but it would be easy 
for an unbeliever to parallel them with others where similar language: 
is employed, but certainly not in the sense of absolute universalism, 
but as signifying only a small part of all men. For instance: 

Col. t. 28. “Christ in you the hope of glory; whom we preach, 
warning every man, and teaching every man in all wisdom, that we 
may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” Paul certainly did 
not intend to say that he was at that time warning and teaching every 
individual of the human race ; but only the comparatively small num- 
ber to whom it was his privilege to deliver the gospel message. 

Luke iv. 15. “ And Jesus. returned in the power of the spirit into 
Galilee ; and there went out a fame of him through all the region 
round about. And he taught in their synagogues, being glorified of 
all.” The “all” here being necessarily restricted to those who heard 
him and believed on him. But even this is a larger meaning than it 
will bear for a little farther on, verses 28-30, we are told that “ all 
they in the synagogue, when they heard these things, were filled with - 
wrath, and rose up and thrust him out of the city,” etc. And here, 
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too, “all” cannot even be taken to mean the whole congregation in 
the synagogue, but only a majority, or very many, because some of 
them without doubt believed on him and “ glorified him.” 

Matt. xxiv. 9. And Jesus said, “ ‘Then shall they deliver you up to 
be afflicted, and shall kill you; and ye shall be hated of all nations 
for my name’s sake.” Jesus could not have spoken of all mankind,, 
every human being, in this declaration ; because at the period named 
he, and his gospel and his disciples, were known to only a very small 
fraction of mankind, and could not therefore have been hated by those. 
who had never seen nor heard of them. 

And so in verse 14, where the same expression is employed: “ And 
this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the world, for a 
witness unto all nations ; and then shall the end come,” ‘“ The end” 
refers to the end of the Jewish age and nation, and of the temple and 
city of Jerusalem, about which the disciples had made inquiries.” 
(verses 1-3). 

Now taking the phrase “all nations ” as commonly understood here, 
to designate the Roman empire, it cannot even then be taken to mean 
the entire population. The gospel may have been preached in all the 
provinces of the empire, and to some of all the nations composing it, 
before the downfall of Jerusalem and the end of the Mosaic age, but 
certainly not to every man, woman and child subject to it. The nec- 
essary limitations, therefore, of the expression, “all nations,” and 
“every man,” are very obvious, and rest on the facts given in the con- 
text. 

Let us turn now to another class of expressions quoted in connec- 
tion with the argument for universal redemption, and regarded by 
many as furnishing impregnable proofs of that doctrine. 

The reader will observe specially that we are reviewing the argu- 
ment as based upon certain Scriptural words, phrases and forms of 
expression, which are relied upon as proofs; and not the Scriptural 
argument as based on passages taken in connection with the context 
and interpreted according to the manifest thought of the writer, and 
his usual methods of reasoning. What we aim to show is, not that 
the mere words of these phrases, but the context, and the subject in 
discussion, measure the extent and directiou of meaning in the phrases. 

2. The world, the whole world, all the world,.every creature. 

“John seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world.” ‘For God sent not 
His Son to condemn the world, but that the world through him might 
be saved.” ‘“ He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours ouly,/ 
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but also tor the sins of the whole world ” (John i. 29; iii. 17; 1 John 
ii. 2.). 

' Resting on the words, “ world,” “the whele world,” and kindred 
forms of speech, a careless reader concludes that the argument for the. 
sure salvation of the entire body of mankind, every individual, is com- 
plete and irrefutable. But what reply would he make to an intelli-. 
gent orthodox, well read in the Scriptures, and familiar by frequent 
comparison with the usage of such language, who should insist that 
these terms, or forms of speech, do not infallibly carry the meaning 
of universality, do not necessarily, of their own force, assert the sal- 
vation of every soul of man; and in evidence of this point should cite 
such texts as follow: 

Rom. i. 8. “I thank my God rented esus Christ for you all, that 
your faith is spoken of throughout the whole world.” It would bea 
reproach upon the veracity, or the limited knowledge, of Paul to sup- 
pose he intended to be understood according to the letter of this state- 
ment. Our unbelieving brother would say of this passage, Consider 
how few churches were in existence at this early period, how few 
Christians compared with the population of the whole world; and 
then how impossible that the apostle meant to say literally that the 
faith of the Roman converts was talked of by every one of all the 
millions in Europe, Asia, Africa and America. The facts, the condi» 
tion of things at the time this language was uttered, are conclusive 
proof that, however universal in form, it must in truth be understood 
to apply to a very small fraction of “the whole world,” instead of 
every individual in the multitudinous millions living at that period. 

John xit. 19. “The Pharisees theretore said among themselves, 
Perceive ye how ye prevail nothing? Behold, the world has gone 
after him.” Here again “ the world” cannot be taken in the sense of 
all the inhabitants of the earth, past, present andto come. It cannot 
be understood of all the Jews, but only of the great crowd who fol- 
lowed Jesus on the occasion of his entry into Jerusalem. 

These passages among others show the freedom with which this 
phraseology is used by the sacred writers, and the danger of attempt- 
ing to build too large a structure upon it in the way of doctrinal ar- 
gument. It is evident that in those days as now, among the Jews as 
among us, these and similar forms of speech were employed in a free 
and easy way, to mean more or less according to the nature of the 
subject which was under discussion. The Pharisees seeing the high- 
ways packed with the multitudes who were following Christ, express 
their astonishment in a hasty and careless way by saying, “ Behold, 
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the world is gone after him.” So we say, when some important or 
exciting event occurs, “ The whole world is talking about it ;” which 
is a loose and extravagant way of stating the case, though, as it is a 
common thing, no one is deceived into believing that the speaker 
means every soul of man from the centre to the circumference of the 
earth. A dogmatic controversialist often fortifies a positive assertion 
by adding, “and everybody thinks as I do about the matter,” though 
he knows that there are uncounted thousands who do not think as he 
does. Frequent usage permits such hyperboles of speech to pass with- 
out criticism, because it is understood that in certain connections they 
are not to be taken in the strictness of the letter. 

Another example of the Scriptural usage of this class of phrases 
may be found in Qol. i. 6: “The hope which is laid up for you in 
heaven, whereof ye heard before in the word of the truth of the gos- 
pel, which is come unto you, as it is in all the world;” and verse 28, 
“the gospel which was preached to every creature under heaven.” 
After what has already been said it is sufficient to add here, that no 
intelligent and thoughtful reader can believe that Paul meant to affirm 
that the gospel, at the time this epistle was written, had been preached 
to all mankind, to every creature under heaven, when there are mil- 
lions now, after eighteen hundred years, who have never so much as 
heard that there is a gospel. 

The foregoing embraces a portion only of the examples in which 
it is seen that the universal form of expression must necessarily, in 
certain cases, be subordinated to something less than universal in 
meaning and intent. It is plain to every unprejudiced mind that in 
these cases the rhetorical has taken the place of the exact and scien- 
tific statement. And from this we learn that the Scriptures are sub- 
ject to the same laws and usages of language which have prevailed in 
all human speech and writing since the world began. In all ages, 
among all peoples, we have instances of like freedom and exaggeration 
in the use of words and phrases; and no one thinks of questioning 
the honesty or good faith of the poet or the orator because he in- 
dulges in flights of imagination, or figures of speech, or extravagant 
superlatives, which if stripped of their rhetoric and reduced to naked 

_facts, could readily be shown to be false. 

And multitudes of people, not poets, are equally extravagant in 
every-day conversation. A young girl telling of the speed with which 
she ran when frightened, says, “I actually flew over the ground.” 
But she did not, and those who listened understood her to mean only 
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that she ran very fast. We say of a benevolent and charitable wom- 
an, “she is a perfect angel;” but all we mean is that she is a very 


kind-hearted and Christian woman, neither perfect, nor an angel ; and 
this is what others understand us to mean. Some one says of an ex- 


press train, “It went by like a flash of lightning;” but his hearers 
do not complain that he is guilty of uttering a falsehood, and there- 
fore not to be trusted when he tells the truth. Sometimes we say of 


a disturber of the nations, or an ambitious conqueror like Napoleon, 


what the mob at Thessalonica said of Paul (Acts xvii.), “ He has 


turned the world upside down ;” but we should think him a very stu- 
pid dolt who should insist on understanding us literally, and charge us 


with gross exaggeration and untruth. 
The simple fact is, as already stated, that the connection, the sub- 


ject matter under treatment, the usage of words, of metaphors, hy- 
perboles, and conventional phrases, the style and treatment, determine 
the meaning of certain phrases and combinations of words. This is 


the meaning of a word or phrase in one connection — that is the 


meaning, and a very different meaning, in another connection. In 
Scripture the same rule holds, and a diligent study of the context, 
enables us to get at the subject or truth which the writer seeks to un- 
fold, and the general drift and method of his treatment; and helps us 


to ascertain with reasonable certainty the true value and extent of 


meaning to be attached to his language ; and whether certain phrases 
are to be understood in their popular and conventional sense, or ac- 
cording to their strictly lexicographical and scientific definitions. 


And now by this rule let us test some of the passages already no- 
ticed, and others of like character, as they stand related to the ques- 


tion, Do the Scriptures teach the doctrine of universal salvation? For 
this purpose let us take one given under the first head : 
1. Zim. ti. “I exhort therefore that, first of all, supplications, 


prayers, intercesssons, and giving of thanks, be made for all men— 


for this is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, who 


will have all men to be saved and to come unto the knowledge of the 
truth. - For there is one God, and one Mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave. himself a ransom for all, to be 
testified in due time.” 

And now let us note some points bearing on the extent of meaning 
carried by the words, “sinners,” “all,” “all men,” etc. If we turn 
to the first chapter we find the following statements of Paul: 

1. “I thank Christ Jesus our Lord that he counted me faithful, 
putting me into the ministry, who was before a blasphemer, and 4 





. 
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persecutor, atid injurious; but I obtained mercy because I did it igno- 
rantly'and in unbelief.” Then he proceeds to declare, 
2. That “it is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 


Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief.” 


This is the central principle, the distinguishing revelation of the gos 


pel, the sole purpose of Christ’s coming, viz: that he might save sin- 
ners, even the chief of sinners. In illustration of this he returns: 
again to his own case, and expressly affirms, 


8. That it was not for his own benefit alone that he, who was so 


great a sinner, was made the object of so great a mercy: “ For this 
cause, I obtained mercy; that in me first Christ Jesus might show 
forth all long-suffering, for a pattern to them which should hereafter 


believe on him to life everlasting.” He was chosen for an example 


or pattern to all other sinners of what the Holy Spirit could do in the 


conversion of transgressors and unbelievers. If he, the chief of sin- 
ners, could be saved, and made a minister of the religion he had blas- 


phemed and sought to destroy, who should dare to set a limit to God’s 
mercy and Christ’s love in the salvation of other sinners, and all sin- 


ners? And since it is so, for this very reason, he says, 
4. “T exhort first of all, that supplications, prayers, intercessions 
and the giving of thanks be made for al/ men, for this is good and 


acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour.” ‘That the expression 


“all men” is to be taken in its largest sense here will not be denied 


by any Christian, for its meaning grows out of the subject itself — 
prayer, prayer for all men as a Christian duty. No one can believe 
therefore that when Paul exhorts us here to pray for all men, he 


means that we should pray only for a part of all men. In the pas- 


sages of an opposite character noticed above, it was easy to see where 
the limitation of meaning came in, and why; but here there is noth- 
ing in the context that requires us to limit the words “all men,” and 
everything in the subject which demands their utmost extent of mean- 
ing. 

_ Beside, if the phrase is not to be taken in its universal meaning, 
where is the line to be drawn? If we are not to pray for all men, 
then for what portion of them? Are we to pray for saints and be- 


lievers, and not for sinners and unbelievers who need our prayers 80 
much more? And it so, why did Jesus when on the cross pray for 
his murderers? And why did he say, “I came not to call the right- 
eous, but sinners, to repentance ; the whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick?” And why does Paul declare that Christ came 
expressly to save sinners, if we are not to pray for them? We see, 
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therefore, how impossible it is to make “all men” in this passage 
mean any less than the whole family of mankind, saints and sinners. 
And now let us specially note, in passing to his next doctrinal state- 
ment, the reason’ Paul gives why we should pray for all men, sinners 
and saints — 

5. For, or because, “ this is good and acceptable in the sight of God, 
who will have all men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge 
of the truth; ” and because “ Christ Jesus gave himself a ransom for 
all.” 

Now is it possible to believe that Paul, having used the phrase “ all 
men ” in a universal sense when speaking of prayer, should so sud- 
denly, without notice, limit its meaning when speaking of the object 
of prayer, and employ it in a partial sense? And how this question 
is emphasized when we consider that the very reasons which he as- 
signs for prayer in behalf of all men, are, Ist, Because God wills the 
salvation of all men; and 2d, Because Christ gave himself a ransom 
for all men. If then he means by all men only a part, we have this 
glaring absurdity — we are to pray for all men, because God will have 
some men to be saved, and Christ gave himself a ransom for some 
men! Or, to put it in other words, Paul exhorts us to pray for sin- 
ners, though he believes all the while that God will save only the 
saints; thus making our universal prayer un accusation against the 
narrowness of the divine plan of salvation. This is not after the 
usual pattern of the great apostle’s reasoning; not in accordance with 
his clear and conclusive logic in all his other writings. 

Thus we see that the context, the subject treated, the style of Paul’s 
argumentation, the character of God, and the nature of Christ’s mis- 
sion, forbid any limitation of the meaning of the phrase “all men ” 
in the passage under review. One observation more, and we leave 
this passage. 

Whatever meaning may be given to the word “ will,” whether a 
will of purpose or a mere wish on the part of God, the universality 
of meaning and result is equally certain. 

If a will of purpose, then the means as well as the end are included, 
for God is not like the man in the parable, who began to build with- 
out counting the cost. If He wills the salvation of all men, He wills 
as the means, all the moral and spiritual forces by which this salvation 
is to be wrought out.” 


1]t may be well to mention in passing that the original word translated ‘‘ will ’’ here, 
is the same as in Matt. viii. 8, where Jesus says to the leper, “I will, be thou clean; 
and immediately hia leprosy was cleansed.’’ Here, as in our passage, the ‘ will ’’ not 
only includes the cleansing, but all the forces and agencies necessary to the cleansing. 
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If the will is simply a wish; even then, if God does wish really, 
truly, in downright earnest, to save all men, then, almighty in the spir- 
itual realm as well as in the material, with infinite resources forever 
at His command, it is perfectly certain that, sooner or later, He will 
accomplish His wish. 

Let us now examine one of the phrases cited under the second 
head —“ every creature.” As we have shown, it is easy to see when 
Paul says (Col. i. 23) that the gospel in his day had been “ preached 
to every creature under heaven,” that the language cannot be taken 
literally, in its utmost extent of meaning ; because we know that it was 
physically impossible that it could have been done at that period ; 
and because Paul himself abundantly shows elsewhere in his epistles 
that it was not done. But when Jesus gave command to his disciples 
and their successors, “ Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature,” it is altogether different. Our Lord cannot mean 
by this expression that he wishes his gospel to be preached to only a 
part of the human family. ‘“ Every creature” here must be taken in 
its widest sense, must mean all whom Christ came to save. 

“ Preach the gospel to every creature — he that believeth shall be 
saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned” (Mark xvi.). 
Every one who believes the good tidings of redemption is saved from 
sin and doubt and all the evil consequences of unbelief; while he who 
believes not is damned, or condemned, to suffer all those evil conse- 
quences ; but nothing is intimated regarding endless suffering. The 
condition of the believer and unbeliever in this case, may be illustrated 
by that of the Union prisoners in Andersonville when they learned 
that the Government had arranged for their exchange, and the day 
had been appointed Many believed, and were filled with hope, and 
joy, and cpurage; while others refused to believe the good tidings, and 
so suffered from discouragement, hopelessness and despair ; — but 
when the time was accomplished they believed, and went out liberated 
and rejoicing with the rest. So the unbeliever must suffer as long as 
he continues in unbelief, but the day comes at last when “ every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to 
the glory of God the Father,” and then all unbelief will be swallowed 
up in the joy of faith and confession. 

So in that remarkable passage in Rev. v. Of course we do not 
pretend to explain all the allegories, repetitions and seeming confu- 
sions of this strange book ; but one thread, one thought, seems to run 
through it all, viz: the final triumph of the gospel over all opposition, 
all wickedness, and evil of every sort; the establishment of the king- 
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dom of heaven in all the earth; and the redemption through Christ 
‘of every human soul. And to this grand conclusion of the Saviour'’s 
mission on earth points this passage: “ And every creature which is 
in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as are in 
the sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honor, 
and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb forever and ever.” 

If the universalism of number is not expressed in these variously 
worded and combined sentences, then it must be admitted that it is a 
most difficult thing to put this idea into any form of human speech. 
The repetitions and cumulative terms show that the writer is resolved 
to include the universe of men and angels as having part in this glo- 
rious song of triumph and redemption. After naming all in heaven, 
and earth, and hades, and the sea, as if determined to shut out all 
limitation of his language, he adds the tautological expression, “ and 
all that are in them,” thus repeating what he had already stated so 
strongly. 

And turning from the universalism of number to the universalism 
of doctrine, it may be remarked that the small orthodox criticism 
sometimes applied to those passages which declare that “every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord,” viz. ; 
that the bowing and confessing is not voluntary, but compelled by the 
power of Christ, cannot be applied to this passage, because all are 
represented alike as joyfully ascribing blessing and honor to God and 
the Lamb, which none but redeemed sonls could do in sincerity and 
truth. The unbelieving and the lost could not heartily bless and honor 
and glorify the power that crushed them down into endless ruin.and 
torment. But as the entire universe of intelligent beings joins in this 
grand catholic eulogium, the conclusion is inevitable that at that time 
there will be no unbelieving nor lost. ' 

One more example and we leave the subject in the hands of the 
reader. Let us take the following — “the whole world.” As before 
stated, when the Pharisees said the world had gone after Jesus as he 
entered Jerusalem, the conditions of the case limited the meaning of 
“ world” to the crowd following him. But when Jesus says, “1 am 
the light of the world,” and “I came not to judge the world, but to 
save the world ;” when John Baptist says, “ Behold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin ot the world ;” and Paul says, “ God was 
in Christ reconciling the world unto himself,” the subject itself shows 
that “the world” is universal in its meaning, the same world that he 
died to redeem. 
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So when John the Evangelist says, “ He is the propitiation for our 
sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world,’, 
the universalism of the language is beyond question. There is noth- 
ing in the context nor in the subject to limit it, but the argument and 
the truth he seeks to unfold demand that the terms used should be 
taken in their most literal and natural meaning. Indeed there is no 
other way to take them without violating the grammar, the logic, and 
‘the spirit of the statement. “ He is the propitiation for our sins,” i.e., 
the sins of believers, the disciples of Jesus — this is the first class, 
embracing all the faithful at the time of his writing. The second class 
includes the whole world with the believers. And it is to be noted 
especially that Christ is the propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world in exactly the same sense that he is for the sins of the believers ; 
so that we have here again both the universalism of numbers and the 
universalism of doctrine. We know not how it is possible for an 
honest mind to suppose for a moment, that, in the use of this remark- 
able and unmistakable language, John intended to say that Christ will 
‘redeem only a fraction of the whole world! 

Such forced interpretation of the Scriptures only leaves the inquir- 
ing mind wholly at sea, and provokes the question whether the sacred 
writers are to be trusted at all, either in their statement of doctrines 
or of facts. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. Through the Shadows. By I. C. Knowlton. Universalist Publishing House. 
pp. 210. 75 cts. 


The purpose with which this book was undertaken is perfectly ex" 
pressed in the brief but significant title — Through the Shadows —o 
Error, into the Sunshine of Truth ; of fear and distrust, into the light 
and freedom of a perfect faith in a perfect God. The author has care- 
fully studied the principle passages cited in proof of endless punishment: 
with an honest desire to find out exactly what the sacred writers or 
speakers intended tu teach by them. He aims, not specially to show 
that they do not teach endless punishment, or anything contrary to the 
doctrine of Universalism, but to ascertain what they do teach, to bring 
out the thought which was in the mind of the writer. Starting out from 
this point, he tells us that he began afresh to study the Bible, to weigh the 
meaning of the words and phrases employed by a constant comparison 
with other texts of like character, by a close study of the context, and a 
diligent inquiry into the origin and history of the doctrines and ideas 
involved in those portions of the Sacred Writings which he passes under 
review. 

He has done his work carefully, and in a candid spirit which even 
those differing from his conclusions cannot but admire. There is ne 
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special pleading, no twisting and torturing of words and sentences to 
make them conform to an already accepted theory ; but an honest at- 
tempt to answer in every case the one question, ‘“ What does this lan- 
guage mean ?” Some of his interpretations may be questioned, and some 
rejected, by Universalist critics, but he is not the man to be troubled on 
that account. If the reader can give a more reasonable exposition, he 
is entirely at liberty to do so, without any fear of disturbing the serenity 
of the author. : 

The book cannot fail to be helpful and comforting’to those who are 
still in bondage to a false theology; and if such will take the author as 
their guide, or will in his spirit enter upon a fresh and thorough stud 
of the teachings of the Bible, they will surely make their way Throug 
the Shadows into the Sunshine of Eternal Truth. 


2. The Blood Covenant — A Primitive Rite, and its Bearings on Scripture. By H- 
Clay Trumbull, D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons.~ $2.00. 


This volume discovers extensive research and reading on a subject 
which the author thinks has been generally overlooked in theological 
discussions and physio-sociological inquiries, past and present, viz. : 
the universality of the rite of blood-covenanting among peoples, savage 
and civilized, from the earliest times, and in proof of this he has cer- 
tainly brought together into his pages a very remarkable collection of 
citations showing the existence of the custom in Asia, Africa, Europe, 
America, Australia, and the several groups of Islands in the Pacific 
Ocean. Among all these witnessing tribes and nations this interchange 
of blood between the contracting parties, individual and tribal, was made 
the condition and the seal of the covenant of friendship or alliance. 
However different the details of the method, they all centered in blood- 
exchange as the substance, the life and sacredness of the contract of 
friendship or brotherhood. 

So the idea seems to prevail that in the blood exchange where each 
party drinks, or in any way partakes, of the other’s blood, he becomes 
more or less a partaker of the other's nature —shares in his virtues, 
his courage, his nobleness.. And when this, rite of blood takes the shape 
of worship, or offering to the gods, the worshipper partakes of the di- 
vine nature ; in other words, man by means of the blood-covenanting in 
sacrifice enters into union with the deity, and becomes one with him in 
nature. And when the Mosaic Law was established, “ many new illus- 
trations were divinely given of the possibilities of an ultimate union 
with God through inter-flowing blood, and of present communion with 
God through the sharing of the substitute flesh of a sacrificial victim.” 
The author does not specially write in the interest of the old orthodox. 
dogma of vicarious atonement. He says: 

“ All my thought is, to ascertain what new meaning, if anv, is found in the Bible 
teachings concerning the uses and the symbolism of blood, through a better under- 
standing of the prevailing idea among the peoples of the ancient world that blood rep- 
resents life; that the giving of blood represents the giving of life; and the receiving of 
blood the-receiving of life; that the intercommingling of blood represents the inter- 
commingling of natures; and that a divine-human inter-union through blood, is the 
basis of a divine-human inter-communior. Whatever other Bible teachings there are, 
beyond these, as to the meaning of sacrifice, or as to the nature of the atonement, it 
is not my purpose to consider.” 


The idea of this blood-covenant representing substitution for penalty 
or punishment, does not seem to find support in the multitudinous facts 
cited. Rite and ceremony and symbol, the wide world over, signified 
man’s desire and expectation of access to God through personal surren- 
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der, and through sie giving, life-representing blood. Man yearned fos 
oneness of life with , for an inflow of new being, which could only 
come through inter-union with, or a transfusion of, the divine nature. 
In the primitive rite of the blood brotherhood men drank of each other’s 
blood, in order that they might have a common life. In the out-reach- 
ing of men toward God for the privilege of a divine-human inter-union, 
they poured out the blood of a substitute sacrifice in symbolism of shar- 
ing, or desiring to share, in the life of God. 

The Appendix is one of the most important and informing portions. 
of this curious book. Our clergy wiil find it worth their while to look it 
over carefully and critically. 


8. Christ and Christianity; Studies on Christology, Creeds and Confessions, Protes- 
tantism and Romanism, Reformation Principles, Sunday Observance, Religious Free- 
dom, and Christian Union. By Philip Schaff. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


This title is itself a table of contents, and the reputation of Dr. Schaff 
as a scholar and historlan is good pledge to the reader that the subjects 
named are treated with ability, learning and candor. Several of the 
studies are in the form of addresses delivered before varions bodies, 
and others are contributions to periodicals ; all marked by the reverent 
spirit, the catholic charity, the broad vision and earnest desire for Chris- 
tian union, which have so long characterized his labors in the fields of 
theology and morals. The historical element prevails throughout, 
though the papers on “Christ his own best witness” and “ Christ in 
Theology” are admirable examples of polemical discussion, while 
“ Creeds and Confessions of Faith” and the “ Concord and Discord of 
Christendom” are earnest and eloquent pleas for the union of all sects 


in loving Christian work. 

Of some of the “evangelical”? dogmas, Dr. Schaff speaks with a 
freedom of criticism that the orthodoxy of half a century ago would 
have repudiated as heresy : 


“The act of reprobation, except as a judicial act for the actual guilt of unbelief, is 
now rarely taught, and never preached." “No reformed Synod could now pass the 
rigorous canons of Dort against Arminianism, which has silently leavened the national 
church of Holland.’ ‘ The five knotty points of Calvinism have lost their point, and 
have been smoothed off by God’s own working in the history of the Church.” ‘ It 
has now become almost an article of faith inthe Reformed Churches, that all infants 
are saved by the atonement.” ‘‘It is a poor relief if Augustine makes a distinction 
between negative damnation or absence of bliss, and positive damnation or actual tor- 
ment, or if an old Calvinist of New England assigns to Infants ‘ the easiest place in 
hell.’’’ “ There can be no salvation without Christ, but salvation does not necessarily 
require an historical knowledge of the gospel any more than damnation requires an 
historical knowledge of Adam.” And he calls it “a horrible conclusion that all un- 
baptized infants dying in infancy, as well as all the heathen, that is, by far the greater 
part of the human race past and present, are lost forever.’’ 


4. A Common Sense View of the Old Testament. By Rufus P. Stebbins, D.D., 
Formerly President of Meadville Theological School, and Author of ‘‘ A Study of the 
Pentateuch.” Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


The recent death of Dr. Stebbins lends a special interest to this vol- 
ume as his last contribution to Biblical literature. He did not live to 
write the Preface, but in his tender dedication he mentions that the 
graduates of Meadville, and_the two hundred young men of Cornell 
University who listened to his teachings, “ earnestly and repeatedly re- 
quested him to publish the views which proved to them so satisfactory.” 

Weare told by the editor that Dr. Stebbins prepared the book because 
he felt that our young people, and busy men and women who have no 
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time for critical inquiries or historical researches, should know some- 
thing of the recent criticism regarding the Old Testament, and under- 
stand “ the inestimable value of the Hebrew Scriptures.” 

_ Weare not able to accept as final all his conclusions, but there is a 
great deal in the book, especially much that respects the Pentateuch, 
which we can heartily commend. With a good deal of the ground gone 
over by Dr. ou our clergy generally are familiar ; but those‘having 
charge of adult Bible classes, where often many difficult questions are 
Started, will find this little volume very useful and informing. It will 
help to educate both teacher and scholar, and will impart increasing in- 
terest to the study of the Old Testament. If we had room we should 
quote the whole of Note 4, which shows the conflict of opinions amon 
the most eminent critics on the Elohistic and Jehovistic documents, an 
also the note on p. 93, “ Remarkable Facts ” concerning the class enter- 
ing Harvard College in 1881. As the author says, such a statement 


“would be instantly rejected by many critics if found in the Hebrew 
books.” 


5. A Baptist Meeting-House: The Staircase to the Old Faith; the Open Door to the 
New. By Samuel J. Barrows. American Unitarian Association. 


One gets little idea of what this book is from its title. It is in fact an 
autobiography, a lively account of the religious experience of the author, 
of the travail of his soul in passing from Calvinism to Unitarianism — 
‘being in substance the articles which appeared some time since in the 
columns of the Chriztian Register. The narrative is full of pleasing 
and tender reminiscences of bis boyhood and youth, of his first impres- 
sions regarding religion, conversion, baptism, and joining the church ; 
of the old meeting-house, the old minister and his sermons, the Sunday 
School and his saintly and beloved teacher, the protest and struggle of 
mind and heart against the dogmas of old orthodoxy, and his final emer- 
gence from darkness and bondage into the light and the freedom where- 
with Christ maketh free. Withal there is a liberal sprinkling of theo- 
logical discussion also, which will make the book acceptable and useful 
to those who are about beginning the eventful journey “through the 
shadows ” into the Truth. 


6. Louis Agassiz: His Life and Correspondence. Edited by Elizabeth Cary Agassiz. 
Two volumes. Houghton, Mifflin& Co. $4.00. 

We are charmed with these volumes, and the character which they so 
vividly portray. The liberal extracts from his voluminous correspond- 
ence are a welcome portion of the work, for they open to us his inner 
life, the intellectual and moral qualities which:secured success, his am- 
bition, discouragements, hopes and tears ; and at the same time discover 
the admiration and affection with which he inspired the greatest scien- 
tists of Europe and America, even when, at first, they differed from him 
in some of his advanced ideas —as in the case of the glacial theory. 
It is delightful to read the letters of Cuvier, Alexander Humboldt and 
others, addressed to him while he was yet a young man, and to see how 
they were drawn to him, and loved him asa brother. And we see these 
great men themselves in a new light in these letters of theirs, and find 
that they could lay aside their stately mariners on occasion, and talk 
pleasantly and encouragingly to a poor student struggling with poverty, 
and with generous help open for him a way through his difficulties. 

We commend this biography to that class of young men who imagine 
that they are blessed with a genius for this or that calling, and therefore 
that they can accomplish with a minimum of study, what less gifted 
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mortals cannot accomplish even with the maximum of study. Agassiz 
looked at the matter from the opposite point of view. He knew his 

ifts or genius for natural history and science, or if we may so phrase 
it, knew that he was foreordained to this calling by his mental make-up ; 
and yet he did not believe that this genius or foreordination excluded 
works, but that for this very reason he should, as he did’ from his boy- 
hood, consecrate all his energies to the accomplishment of results wor- 
thy of his powers, and which have helped to enlighten and educate the 
world. Think of a boy of twenty preparing and publishing a scientific 
work, showing such original research, such nice and discriminating ob- 
servation and absolute accuracy, as to command the attention of the 
oldest and most able Naturalists of Europe, and sécure for him instant 
recognition and standing in the scientific world. 

His father insisted that he should study medicine and prepare himself 
for a practicing physician. He knew that God had made him for a Nat- 
uralist, but he obeyed his father, and in due time received his diploma. 
But along with the study of medicine he carried on his studies for the 
work mentioned above. He gave his heart to this, and longed to give 
all his time to it and work kindred to it ; but with affectionate deference 
to his father’s wishes he writes: ‘Should I during the course of my 
studies succeed in making myself known by a distinguished work, would 
you not then consent that 1 should study for one year the natural sci- 
ences alone?” The reader must look for the answer, and for the entire 
conversion of his parents to his views and wishes, in their letters to him 
on receipt of his book. 


7. Natural Theology; or Rational Theism. By M. Valentine, D.D., Ex-President of 
Pennsylvania College, etc. Chicago, S.C. Griggs & Co. $1.25. 

Dr. Valentine is now Professor of Theology in the Lutheran Theo- 
logical School at Gettysburg. This book isthe substance of his lectures 
in that Seminary, and is a compend of the various approved evidences 
as they stand “in the best accredited thought of the day.” Though he 
does not admit that current speculations have overthrown the old evi- 
dences in Natural Theology, he thinks they have made desirable such 
changes as shall harmonize the statement of them with the advanced 
knowlege of our time. He takes up the evidences for the existence of 
Deity under the usual heads — Presumptive, Ontological, Cosmological, 
Teleological and Moral. 

The Teleological argument, or the reality of Final Causes, is more 
elaborated than the others, and perhaps more able, in its application to 
Organisms, the General Constitution of the World, Life, Instinct and 
Chemistry. The ninth section on the Divine Goodness in its relation to 
Natural Evil is written in a fair spirit, frankly admitting the difficulties, 
without pretending to remove all the objections, or to answer all the 
questions arising out of the complex problem. ; 


8. The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountain. By Charles Egbert Craddock (Miss 
Murfree). Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


A wonderfully realistic picture of a phase of life, manners, language 
and religion, still to be met with in the mountainous regions of Tennes- 
see, Virginia and North Carolina. The author has discovered a mine 
in this direction which may be worked to great profit. She has sketched 
the men and women of the locality with an artist’s pencil, and shown us 
a strange mixture of savagery, superstition, piety, and law-breaking in 
their make-up. With an equally artistic pencil she has described the 
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scenery of that mountain-world in which the characters of her story 
make their home. Scmetimes her pictures are a little exaggerated, but 
they show loving study of nature, and are painted with an exquisite 
skill and delicacy of touch not often equalled in that line of literature. 
Some of the landscapes are perfect gems, and, if painted in colors in- 
stead of words, would bring her a fortune. 


9. Studies in Shakespeare. By Richard Grant White. Houghton & Mifflin. $1.76" 


Of late there seems to be a new and increasing interest in the study 
of Shakespeare as a historical character, of his works, their place in lit- 
erature, their helps to, and influence on, intellectual culture, and the 
secret of that wonderful power which has held the centuries in ever- 
growing admiration and homage. This is apparent in the increase of 
Shakespeare Clubs for historical inquiry and dramatic analysis, reading 
clubs for the study of his dramas as an educational agency, lectures, 
essays, magazine articles, and the never ending stream of books on all 
the phases of Shakesperian speculation, criticism, history and literature. 
And we think these remarks apply, at the present time, coreeehy to 
young people, including a large proportion of females, notwithstanding 
our author thinks Shakespeare “is not a woman's poet.” 

If any one has a right to give advice “On Reading Shakespeare,” it 
is Richard Grant White; and this he has done in the first sixty pages 
in answer to many letters asking, “ How shall I read Shakespeare ?” 
And we cannot but add here that those about to begin the study of 
Shakespeare will do.well to read this volume first. It is a good intro- 
duction to the dramas reviewed inits pages. The section on the “Bacon- 
Shakespeare Craze” was written, we judge, with a sfee/ pen, very sharp. 
The article on *‘ Glossaries and Lex'cons” is a storehouse of nice crit- 
icisms, and will be helpful to the best read scholar of the great poet. 


10. Mind Cure ona Material Basis. By Sarah Elizabeth Titeomb. Cupples, Upham 
& Co. $1.50. 

The author, or rather compiler, of this volume has collected together 
here a large number of testimonies from well known writers on the va- 
rious phases of materialistic speculation. These, she thinks, furnish 
abundant illustration of the phliosophy of what is known among a class 
as “ Mind Cure.” Her first section is a statement of what this expres- 
sion means, and of the forces and methods by which the affirmed results, 
or cures, are accomplished ; involving a discussion of brain-matter, 
nerve-force, unconscious cerebration, concentration of thought, animal 
magnetism, thought-reading, and kindred subjects. There are some 
facts stated here, and in the appendix, which, if not exaggerated, and 
there is no self-deception, are somewhat difficult of explanation. 

In section II. we have a statement of the “ Theology of the Christian 
Scientists,” so-called, from which it appears that they are followers of 
Bishop Berkley, or idealists, and believe that the visible universe has 
no real existence, being only a phantasm, a reflection of the thoughts of 
the “Infinite Mind” —if the Infinite Mind should cease to exist, the 
entire suffosed material universe would vanish, without leaving a shadow 
behind — just as the picture vanishes from the screen when the light ot 
the magic lantern is extinguished. The reader will be reminded of 
Byron’s remark: “If Bishop Berkley says there is no matter, then it is 
no matter what Bishop Berkley says.’’ Our author, who was formerly 
one of the Christian Scientists, now opposes their theory ; for while 
they believe there is nothing but mind, she believes there is nothing but 
matter. . 
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The following section is an extended effort to prove this last proposi- 
tion — that there is nothing but matter in the universe, mind being only 
the outcome of matter under certain conditions. Then comes a section 
on “ Mind in Animals and in the Lower Races of Men,” with the usual 
arguments showing the difficulty of distinguishing between mind and 
instinct, and an array of facts showing the slight difference between 
brutes and the lowest savages, assigning to the first a conscience and 
moral and affectional qualities, equal, if not superior, to those of the 
last. Then comes a chapter which attempts to show the “ Origin of the 
Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul ;” and the concluding chapter 
offers the “ Bible Proof of the Single-substance Theory.” 

The book is convenient as a cylopeedia of the opinions and statements 
of those who teach the doctrine that man has no soul or mind indepen- 
dent of material organization — or, in other phrase, that all mental, 
moral and spiritual phenomena are the product of brain action and nerve 
force. In fact it seems to be written more in the interests of the mate- 
rialistic philosophy than of Mind-Cure. 


11. The Pentateuch —Its Origin and Structure —an Examination of Recent Theo- 
ries. By Edwin Cone Bissell, D.D., Professor of the Hebrew Language and Literature 
in the Hartford Theological Seminary. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


Several chapters of this work appeared, in separate papers, in the 
“Bibliotheca Sacra” duing the years 1882-84. We read ther then 
with ever-increasing interest and satisfaction, and felt that the Destruc- 
tive School of Criticism had found in Dr. Bissell an antagonist worthy 
of its steel. If we remember rightly we expressed a hope at that time 
that they might be put in book form, with such additions as would give 
unity and completeness to the argument, and bring it within reach of the 
clergy of all the churches. Of course, therefore, in its present. form we 

Nothing in English, that we are acquainted with, compares with this 
voume in extent, minuteness and thoroughness of investigation, in the 
eminent ability, the large and exact Biblical scholarship, with which Dr. 
Bissell has met the ambitious theories, and extravagant and contradic- 
tory claims, of the several writers of the Welihausen school. 

The first two chapters are devoted to a historical sketch of the new 
criticism touching the origin and composition of the Pentateuch, or as 
commonly called, the Books of Moses. This portion of the work is as 
thoroughly done as the critical part, and is valuable and interesting as 
showing how small beginnings will sometimes grow to great results. 
Omitting Aben Ezra of the 12th century, we may come to Carlstadt, a 
contemporary of Luther, who may be regarded as really initiating the 
controversy respecting the authorship of the Pentateuch. He took the 
ground that Moses could not have written the account of his own death ; 
but this account is in the same style with the rest of the Pentateuch: 
therefore Moses did not write the Pentateuch — a large conclusion from 
a slight premise. From this Dr. Bissell proceeds to give us the various 
writers, down to the present time, who have ventilated their theories 
respecting the literary and historical character of the documents mak- 
ing the Pentateuch, or Hexateuch; with passing comments on their 
differences respecting the origin, time, order of arrangement, and value 
of these documents. ' 

This is followed by a chapter‘on “ The Proposed Analysis of the Law 
tested by its Leading Principles,” filling nearly fifty pages. After this 
more in detail we have chapters on “‘ Laws peculiar to Deuteronomy,” 
“ Laws repeated and modified in Deuteronomy,” “ Laws peculiar to the 
Priets’ Code,” “ Unity and Genuineness of Deuteronomy,” “The Law 
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and the Prophets,” “The Law and the Historical Books,” “The Law. 
and the Psalms.”. In every one of these Dr. Bissell has followed the . 
New Criticism step by step, and shown the difficulties and impossibili- 

ties of reconciling the Law as a whole, or the Book of Deuteronomy, 

with any one of the speculations of the Wellhausen school regarding 

their origin and make-up, their authorship and date. With patient and 

conscientious labor he takes to pieces each passage appealed to by these 
critics, and points out their mistakes and assumptions, demonstrates its 
inconsistency with the later date claimed by them ; and shows that the 
circumstances of the people, their religious practices, the worship, his- 
tory and traditions of neighboring peoples, as well as the language and 
style of the books demand an earlier conception and composition. And 
even if these considerations do not prove their Mosaic authorship, they 
show that there is nothing in them to prove the contrary. 

We do not mean to say by this broad statement that all his explana- 
tions and criticisms are entirely satisfactory, or that the author himself 
thinks he has disposed of all the difficulties and objections arising from 
the so-called scientific examination of Old Testament history. But we 
_ do mean to say that he has clearly proved that before the isstructivs 
School can expect us to accept their views, they must agree among 
themselves what views we are to accept. At present there are as 
many views as there are writers. They must be able to agree upon some 
line of division between the several documents composing the Law, and 
determine what belongs to the time of the Judges, and what to the post- 
exilian period. And also before they attempt any new discoveries the 
should take this volume of Dr. Bissell, and patiently show how the diff 
culties he has raised in the way of their theories are to be disposed of. 
He has certainly given them a good deal of hard work to do in this di- 
rection, which demands their respectful attention before entering upon 
new. fields of critical labor. 

Dr. Bissell confesses that he is far from “ beguiling himself with the 
illusion that there are no serious difficulties remaining to be solved ; ” 
but admitting this, he thinks “the so-called traditional view of the ori- 
gin and structure of the Pentateuch is much better supported than the 
one now most widely current in Germany.” And we think that, what- 
ever the remaining difficuities may be, so far as this book goes he has 
fairly turned the tables on the German scholars, and put them in the 
position of the party of defence instead of attack. 

It must not be inferred from anything we have said that Dr. Bissell is 
opposed to a rational historical inquiry into the origin and composition 
of the Pentateuch, or that we are: 


‘* It is not to be denied,” he says, ‘‘ that documents were used in the composition of 
Genesis, and to a limited extent in the other five books of the Hexateuch. A priori 
nothing could be more likely. But it is denied, the critics themselves being witnesses, 
that any reliable criteria have as yet been discovered, or are likely to be discovered, 
for discriminating with accurecy among them.” Again, “So much may be safely in- 
ferred from the testimony of the monuments (Egyptian and Assyrian): that not a 
little of the material contained in the early part of Genesis, including narratives of 
both the leading documents, was in circulation long before the time of Moses, and not 
simply as traditional germs, but in detailed form, in the biblical order and with its 
blending of supposed different accounts.” — pp. 78, 82. 


12. American Commonwealths. Edited by Horace E. Scudder. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 16mo. 

oe A History of Governments. By Thomas McIntyre Coolye. pp. viii., 
371. $1.25. 

Kansas. The Prelude to the War for the Union. By Leverett W. Spring. pp. vi., 
$34. $1.26: 
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These are the fifth and sixth volumes of the Histories of the States 
of the Union, bearing the general title given above. 

Mr. Cooley’s Michigan is a wonderful story of that portion of our 
country which has been successively under the dominion of France, Eng- 
land, and the United States. Under the policy of France it was intended - 
to be simply a Missionary Field for the conversion of the native Indians 
to Catholicism, and no permanent white settlers were welcomed within 
its territory. England held it solely in the interest of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and sought to keep its lands wild, as the home of the fur- 
bearing animals ; while the United States government encouraged the 
development of its resources, and peopled its wooded hills with a hardy 
and intelligent race. The political, social and domestic life of the peo- 
ple under these several conditions, and through these changes, is laid 
before us inthis volume. Especial interest attaches to that portion of 
the history relating to the persistent efforts and provisions for education. 
The financial career and disasters of the people furnish some startling 
lessons in political economy; while, alas, the old story of wrongs per- 
petrated on the native Indian, his base condition through intemperance, 
into which he was led by unscrupulous whites, and the broken promises 
and treaties by which he was cheated and robbed, is a dark blot on the 
honor and Christian profession of the American people. 

Prof. Spring’s Kansas is by far the most dramatic of this series of 
Histories. The chief part ot the story covers only thirty years, and is 
the recital of that which many of us remember as affecting us with 
mingled emotions while the scenes were being enactéd. Slavery made 
its last struggle for territory on this new soil ; and for a time, backed as 
it was by the General Government, aided in all possible diabolical ways 
by adjacent slave states, it often seemed to have triumphed, but really 
was as often defeated, until at last it was utterly routed, and then sul- 
lenly attempted the destruction of the Union. Prof. Spring tells the 
story in an intensely graphic style and brings into deserved prominence 
the actors on both sides of the struggle. Justice seems to be done to 
John Brown, whose lawlessness often defeated the plans of the free soil 
men, and furnished the excuse for vindictive retaliation from the friends 
of slavery in Missouri. Brown though brave, and filled with hatred of 
slavery, had but few followers, the members of his family being his chief 
associates in his work of unnecessary slaughter. The free-soil men re- 
lied on ballots rather than on bullets, and conquered at last by outvoting 
the friends of slavery. We commend this volume as giving an accurate 
account of those stirring and trying times. R. E, 


18. Movements of Religious Thought in Britain during the Nineteenth Century. St. 
Giles Lectures. By John Tulloch, D.D., LL.D., Senior Principal in the University of 
St. Andrews. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


This is a volume which may well claim the attention of those who 
wish to have clear views of the relations of certain leading minds to the 
movement and development of Religious Thought in this century, not 
only in Great Britain but in this country. As an interpreter of the 
thought of these leading and influential minds Dr. Tulloch has few 
equals. He has done a work in these lectures for some of them which 
needed greatly to be done. He has translated into lucid and intelligible 
English what they left enveloped in a fog of words and phrases demand- 
ing, for the ordinary reader, a glossary ; as in the case of Maurice, Car- 
lyle and Coleridge. We have gotten from his paper on Maurice and 

ingsley a clearer view of the genius, mental peculiarities and theolog- 
ical notions of the former, than from any other source, even his own 
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writings. And since reading the paper on Coleridge we certainly have 
a much more satisfactory understanding of his theological standpoint, 
and his marked influence on the dogmas respecting verbal inspiration, 
the spiritual nature of man in its relation to Revelation, etc. His analy- 
sis of Carlyle’s intellectual and moral qualities, and his religious expe- 
riences and opinions, is excellent 

Others reviewed and dissected in this most informing volume are John 
Stuart Mill, George Grote, R. H. Froude, Arnold, Milman, Robertson, 
Thomas Erskine, Edward Irving, etc. The chapter devoted to Relig- 
ious Thought in Scotland is full of interest, but it shows how the old 
inquisitorial spirit ruled in the treatment of some of the most loving and 
lovable spirits in that land of the Covenanters. The portion referring 
to Rev. Mr. Wright of Bosthwick, a friend of Walter Scott, ‘a schol- 
arly, contemplative man,” will have a special interest for Universalists. 


BOOK NOTES. 


Why: We Believe the Bible. An Hour’s Reading for Busy People. By J. P. T. 

Ingraham, S.T.D. D. Appleton & Co. 

here are some things gathered into this book worth attention from any one, busy or 
idle; and there are other things weak and unsatisfactory. The historical portions are 
always in place, but in dogma and evidence the author occasionally travels beyond the 
record: especially when he cites on page 181 the passage from Josephus which has 
long been abandoned by writers on the evidences of Christianity, as undoubtedly a 
a forgery. Even “ busy people ’’ who read at all on the subject are aware of 
this. 

A Layman’s Study of the English Bible, considered in its Literary and Secular As- 
pect. By Francis Bowen, LL.D., Alford Professor of Philosophy in Harvard College. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

The first twenty pages on “ The Bible as an English Classic,” and its influence in 
shaping the growth and present status of the language, furnish a just tribute to the ad- 
mirable work of the translators. And the author truly says that our English Bible. 
ought to be made a means of comprehensive and thorough training, not only in theology, 
philosophy, poetry and history, but also in literature and English style. The sections 
on the Narratives of the Old Testament, the Poetry of the Bible, and the Parables of 
our Lord, are attractive reading, and excellent examples of discriminating literary 
criticism. ? 

Bird-Ways. By Olive Thorne Miller. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

A pleasant little book filled with anecdotes of the intelligence, peculiarities, curivus 
tricks, jealousies, rivalries, wooings and quarrels of various species of our feathered 
friends. Miss Miller is a devoted lover of birds, and:is never weary with watching 
them, and studving their ways. She takes them into her home as guests, teaches them 
as scholars, and shows them how to behave; and many of them come to love her as 
much as she loves them. 3 

The Greek Islands and Turkey After the War. By Henry M. Field, D.D., Anthor 
of ‘* From the Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn,” etc. $1.50. 

Studies Supplementary to the Studies in the Forty Days between Our Lord’s Resur- 
rection and Ascension. By Andrew A. Lipscomb, D.D., LL.D., Emeritus Professor, 
Vanderbilt University. Southern Methodist Publishing House. $1.00. 

A Mortal Antipathy—First Opening the New Portfolio. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Houghton Mifflin, & Co. $1.50. We regret that the notice of this volume is crowded 
out. It is something more than a novel or story: it teaches a most important lesson to 
all regarding ‘‘ peculiar people,” whose eccentricities are often so harshly judged. It 
will help all who read it to think more generously aud kindly of those who suffer from 
disordered nerves. ° 

The Idea of God as Affected by Modern Knowledge By John Fiske. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00. A book for the Clergy, for Philosophers, Scientists, and all in- 
terested in the live theological questions of the day. We shall have more to say of it 

All the works noticed under theeiead of “ Contemporary Literature’ and “ Book 
Notes,” will be found on sale at our Publishing House. 

We regret seamtpnies | that the length of several articles, exceeding the estimated 
space, compels us to omit the “‘ Religious World” altogether, and to postpone to the 
next issue many notices of books. 





THEORIES OF ETHICS. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Theories of Ethics. 


Types of Ethical Theory. 2 vols. 8vo. By James Martineau, D.D., LL.D. 

Tals work is able, profound, and original. The method of 
the author is both historical and critical. The work is a his- 
tory and a criticism of ethical thought and doctrine. Asa 
history it covers the whole field of ethical thought, from Plato 
to Spencer; and as a criticism it passes in review the different 
types of ethical theory that have arisen and flourished in 
nearly every period of the world’s history. 

I know no man in Europe or America so well qualified to 
write such a book as the author. His natural genius for phi- 
losophy, his thorough training in logical method, his extensive’ 
knowledge of metaphysics and psychology, and his familiarity 
with the literature of the subject fitted him, as but few men: 
are fitted, for such a work of philosophical and historical crit’ 
icism. 

He says: “ Ethics may be briefly defined as the doctrine of | 
human character.” This differs fro.i-the definition usually 
given, in which it is stated to be the doctrine of “human: 
duty.” The question arises: Does duty grow out of man’s: 
relations and find its reasons in them, or is it duty because of 
its relation to character-building alone? Is duty an end, or 
only a means to an end —the end being the building of a 
noble character and true manhood? We know that the meet: 
ing of obligation and the discharge of duty result in building 
character ; but does this fact create duty, and impose obliga- 
tion? Is not this definition of ethics another form of utilita- 
rianism, with this difference — that it finds the ground of ob- 
ligation in man’s development and not in man’s enjoyment, 
in growth and not in happiness, in what man is and not in 
- what he feels. In either case the ground of obligation is in 
man himself and not in his relation to another. Is it not a 
fact that good actions build good character because they bring 


1[utroduction, p: 1. 
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good to others, and not. simply as a means of self develop- 
ment? Ethics are not selfish but benevolent, and are grounded 
- in man’s social nature and relations. The motive and not the 
result?of actions determines their moral quality. 

In accordance with his definition of Ethics, the author says: 
‘J can not treat Ethics asa science, giving an account of that 
which is. It would be nearer the truth to call it an Art, ora 
system of rules directed upon an end.” ? The design of ethics 
is to formulate a set of moral principles, or rules, the practi- 
cal application of which will develope moral character or build 
up,trne manhood. It does not regard what man shall do, only 
as action builds character; and what he does determines what 
he shall be. It does not contemplate action as that which re- 
veals character, but as that which creates character. Moral 
principles, as controlling moral action as the means, and moral 
character as the end, constitute the Art of ZHthics. 

Is not science necessary to art? Does it not discover and 
.reveal the principles we must apply in the practical and fine 
arts? Science is knowledge, and art is the practical applica- 
tion of knowledge. This is as true in morals as in any other 
department of human action. It is therefore evident that we 
need a science as well as an Art of Ethics; and that without 
an cthical science, tiie art of ethics would be impossible. It 
is a self-evident proposition that we cannot apply principles 
until we have a knowledge of them. This knowledge con- 
stitutes science, and its practical use is art. To give man a 
knowledge of moral principles is not the function of a sci- 
ence of Ethics, but of Psychology and Metaphysics. This is 
the position of the. author, and it is true. 

The question, however, is not whether the science of Ethics 
is the first to reveal moral principles, but it is whether such 
principles when revealed, known, and embodied as a system 
of ethical truths do not constitute a science of Ethics? This 
question can only be answered affirmatively if answered 
truly. 

The natural basis, and fundamental ground of Zthics in the 
judgment of our Author, is Will. He says: 

2 Preface, p. 14. 
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“ Moral existence is not constituted by organism simple or 
complex, or by instincts located in it to do its work ; but by 
the presence of a self-conscious, free and reflecting subject, to 
whom both organism and instinct are objective facts ; and as 
no such presence can be alleged in concomitance with prior 
animal forms, the evolution misses all contact with the essen- 
tial prerequisite of morals.” 

This is fatal to the theory that inan as a rational and moral 
being was evolved from the lower order of animals. They 
are not endowed with reason, free-will or conscience, and there 
could not be evolved from animal organism and instinct, prin- 
ciples and powers which they do not possess. The argument 
of the Author on this subject as presented in his review of the 
advocates of evolution is very able and conclusive. His crit- 
icism is acute, logical, and destructive of the different theo- 
ries of sensational morals. He shows that the intuitions are 
the basis of all true moral science. 

Ethics as the science of human character, and of duty, as it 
stands related to character, indicates what man ought to be; 
but a knowledge of what man ought to be, is, however, im- 
possible without a large study of what he is. The data of 
ethical science is therefore to be found in human nature, 
human experience, and human history. Two classes of facts 
it is indispensable for us to: know as students of ethical sci- 
ence. What are the springs of voluntary conduct, and what 
are its effects? These facts can only be found in man’s nature, 
as revealed in consciousness, experience, history and litera- 
ture. 

These are the forms in which the intellectual, social, and 
moral life of man are made known. They revzal his nature, 
faculties, tendencies, affections, sympathies, appetites, pas- 
sions, desires, hopes, fears, aspirations, convictions, joys, sor- 
rows, pleasures, and pains. They show the springs and re- 
_ sults of free moral action; and reveal the motives and conse- 
quences of human conduct.. Humanity is to be studied in the 
living forms in which it is revealed to us, before we can con- 
struct a moral and social science adapted to man’s nature and 

8 Preface, p. 14. 
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wants. Human nature and character are modificd by the en- 
vironment. Man is not the creature of circumstances, but 
he is influenced by them; they do not cause, but they con- 
dition his action. Nature, society, institutions all condition 
human conduct and the development of human character. 
These occasional causes and conditioning circumstances are 
to be investigated before we can reach a rational solution of 
moral science. 

We should study man before we study his environment, 
and master Psychology before we undertake Metaphysics. On 
this subject our Author writes: 

‘Whether you will first address yourselves to them; or 
rather make your commencement with him, may seein a mat- 
ter of small moment, inasmuch as all three must be relatively 
surveyed ; but in fact it makes the greatest difference — the 
whole difference between the most opposite schools of opinion 
— between an objective and subjective genius of doctrines ; 
between ancient and modern philosophy. If you give priority 
to the study of nature and God, and resort to them as your 
nearest given objects, you are certain to regard them as the 
better known, and to carry the conceptions you gain about 
thein into the remaining field as your interpreters and guides. 
You will explain the human mind by their analogy, and ex- 
pect in it a mere extension of their being. If on the other 
hand you permit the human mind to take the lead of these 
objects in your inquiry the order of inference will be naturally 
reversed, and with the feeling that it is better known, you will 
rather believe what the soul says of them, than what they say 
of the soul. In the last resort the difference I believe will 
be found to consist in this: that when self-consciousness is 
resorted to as the oracle, an assurance is obtained and car- 
ried into the scheme of things as a free preferential power.” 


In other words if we interpret man’s nature in the light of 
ideas derived from nature and God, we become the advocates 
of necedsjty ; but if we interpret the universe in the light of 
ideas derived trom the study of the nature of man, we come 
to believe and advocate liberty. The former theory is de- 
structive to all philosophical ethics ; while the latter secures 
for it a foundation alike in the nature of man and God. In 


the one case we obtain a volitional theory of nature; in 
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the other a naturalistic theory of volition. Psychology gives 
us a philosophy of morals which is grounded on man’s con- 
sciousness of liberty, and feeling of obligation and responsi- 
sibility. It teaches us that man is free in choice, volition and 
action, and is responsible because he is free. The conscious- 
ness of obligation to do right, is grounded on the conscious- 
ness that we are able to do right. We intuitively feel that 
ability and opportunity measure obligation. 


“ We thus obtain,” says the Author, ** our first distinction 
of method, deducing it simply from the opposite lines of direc- 
tion, which the order of investigation may take.” 

“ Ethics may pursue their course, and construct their body 
of doctrine, cither from the moral sentiments outward in the 
system of the world; or from the system of the world in- 
wards to the moral sentiments. The former method may be 
ealled Psychologic ; the latter we will for the present oppose 
to it by the negative designation of the unpsychologic.” So 
far the linc of demarcation is obvious enough ; plain as the 
contrast between within and without; and thoroughly famil- 
iarized to us by the current language and prevailing contro- 
versies in philosophy during the last century. The whole de- 
bate of our modern schools turns upon the well worn anti- 


thesis of subject and object, ‘and seeks in the laws of our 
knowledge to determine the legislative work of external na- 
ture, and our own minds, and assign due validity to each.” 4 


Thus, then, we have obtained the leading division of ethi- 
eal systems by relerring to the generating idea or method out 
of which they spring. If the primary assumptions are taken 
from within, and you proceed by the light of self-knowledge 
to interpret what is objective, you have a psychological sys- 
tem of Ethics. Invert the procedure, and you have an un- 
psychological system. This may be of two kinds according as 
you inay begin with assuming real eternal intellectual euti- 
ties, and thence descend into the human world ; or only phe 
homena and their laws. If the former you have a metaphysi 
eal system of morals. ‘Fhe metaphysical system is derived 
from theology in the form of Calvinism ; from philosophy in 
the doctrine of necessity, and from spiritual pantheism, which 

4 Page 4. 
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makes God the only cause in the universe. All these sys- 
tems of metaphysical necessity deny the freedom of man, and 
thus make a true philosophy and science of ethics impossible. 
They practically identify cause and effect, the finite and the 


infinite, the Divine and human, God and man, the Creator 
and his Creation, the physical and the moral. In the lan- 
guage of our Author: 


“ What we praise in guod men is only the margin or outer 


ground of the universe; it is the very same thing in another 
place, and in no other sense belongs to them, than that they 
are the theatre of its manifestation ; or rather dothey belong 
to it. as its creature and medium of exercise. The real ap- 


pearing in their consciousness becomes ideal, the divine be- 


comes human in them; and apart from this development and 
concurrence with their personality and the scene of their physi- 
cal existence, there is nothing in them to applaud. The sen- 
timent directed towards them, is no other than that whicl» 


may be felt towards a fine form or a noble face ; or towards the 


products of art and science; or towards the several types of 
intellectual genius. All these belong in the theory of neces- 
sity to one and the same category ; they are the essential prin- 
ciples, the eternal life, the formative thoughts of the universe, 


cropping out into manifestation on the human stage, and all 
are to be welcomed with the same kind of admiration.” 


It is evident that no distinction is drawn in such a scheme 
between natural and moral evil; no room is left for guilt as 


opposed to ignorance, or for retribution as opposed to affliction. 


“The metaphysical doctrine which regards virtue in con- 
junction with human beauty and human science as a mere 
community of essence translated into conscious sympathy with 
the realities of the universe, treats man as an irresponsible 
development, and fails to vindicate the indestructible senti- 
ments which we entertain towards moral as distinguisl:ed from 
natural ill, makes uo provision for a true science of ethics. 
Morals, Aisthetics and Philosophy fuse themselves in this 
scheme into one, and are but the blossoming in the conscious- 
ness of man of the vital root of the eternal universe.” 


This whole system of metaphysical necessity is in conflict 
with man’s moral consciousness and experience, In neither 
thought, language, literature or law, do we place ignorance 
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and crime, beauty and piety, deformity and sin, affliction and- 
punishment, in the same category. All men distinguish be- 
tween the natural and moral elements in life, conduct and 
character. We never think of them, speak of them, or feel 
towards them as identical. Reason and Conscience alike pro- 
claim the distinction between the natural and moral, between 
attributes and character. There is a vast difference between 
admiration for a flower and love for an enemy. 

The physical theory of ethics, which, as well as the meta- 
_physical, stands opposed to the system of ethical truth based 


on psychology, descends to human life from the phenomenal 
instead of the real side of the world. Resolving everything 


into phenomena, the disciple of this school recognizes in man 
no reliable functions except those which stand in relation to 


< s 
phenomena ; none, therefore, beyond the senses and their elab- 
orated or disguised impressions. Asin the former system the 


leading idea was permanence, and the ethical aim was to keep 


the mind in sympathy and communion with the abiding ground 
of things ; so in this, the leading idea is that of change, and 
the great end is to live in adaptation to the laws of change. 
A fixed stand of good amidst the flow of events, reality behind 


the semblances of the world, there is none; and to maintain 
in one’s self a persistency to which nothing outward corres- 
ponds, is a mark not of wisdom but of stubbornness. 


The pliant accommodation of the mind to the shifting 
phases of the scene in which it is placed, free surrender to 
nature’s facts whatever they are, is the only virtue. There is 
no knowledge but opinion, no law but impulse, no true end in 
life but the gratification of appetite and passion. All this it 
is claimed would hold, if man were his own master and could 
defy his relations to the world of phenomena. “ But,” it is 
said, “he is himself nothing but product of the world, and 
throughout his being only one of its phenomena ; and, whether 
he owns it or not, is as absolutely subject to its laws, which 
are only physical laws, as his dog or his flower-garden. He 
himself: what is he? Simply a succession of feelings and 
thoughts, a thread of temporary consciousness spun off upon 
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the wheel of physiologic fate; and not one component element 
in the series of his life can come without its cause, or would 
come the same if the cause were different. Act from voli- 
tion, volition from desire, desire from idea, idea from sensa- 
tion, sensation from the vital connection with the physical 
world, form the links by which man is chained to the legisla- 
tion of material Nature.” 

This is the theory of material Ethics presented for our ac- 
ceptance by modern materialism. There is in it no founda- 
tion for confidence in nature or man. There is no certainty 
in physics or morals — nothing reliable in matter or mind. 
If it is true, science as demonstrated knowledge, is impossi- 
ble. In this theory of morals, sin is disease, vice is ignorance, 
and crime is insanity. The remedy is to be found not in law 
‘but in medicine, hygiene, sanitation. What criminals need 
is not punishment, but food, air, and sunshine, water, soap, 
and towels. For the protection of society, and their reforma- 
tion, we should not use prisons and disciplines, but hospitals, 
and bathing houses. Poverty, ignorance, dirt, bad ventila- 
tion, impure air, and poor food, are the only sources of crime, 
as well as disease. Such a theory of morals contradicts the 
moral consciousness of humanity, and the moral judgment of 
the race. Sin is not regarded as disease, and crime is not 
treated as insanity. Depravity is not regarded as a weak- 
ness of the nerves, or an enlargement of the liver. Sin is a 
rebellion of the will, and uot a weakness of the spine. Re- 
morse is not identical with neuralgia, and consciousness of 
guilt is not the same as a fecling of sorrow for the loss of a 
friend. 

The Author’s criticism of the moral system of Plato shows 
that his Ethics are based on metaphysics, and not on Psychol- 
ogy. ‘This is evident from the fact that he treats the true, 
the beautiful, and the good, which are natural perfections, as 
elements of moral character. In the Platonic notion of vir- 
tue, no distinction is observed between voluntary and invol- 
untary qualities, natural propensities, and acquired tendencies, 
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A soul happily constituted, and healthily acting out its proper 
destination is virtuous.® 

The defect, as I think, and as the Author shows, is the 
failure to distinguish between the natural and moral, and the 
voluntary and involuntary in action. 

The Author’s review and criticism of the ethical doctrine 
of Descartes reveals the fact that he refuses to man substan- 
tial personal existence, as he holds that no creature has ex- 
istence as a substance apart from God, and stands in need of 
his action every moment to preserve his life and continue his 
being. This doctrine is pantheistic in its tendency; and be- 
cause of that fails to satisfy the moral nature of man as a sys- 
tem of ethical philosophy. He holds the doctrine of the 
the human will, but in his speculations confounds the will 
with the understanding. This destroys it as the voluntary 
faculty. As free will is necessary to a true science of morals, 
because necessary to all true moral action, it is evident that 
the philosophy of Descartes does not present a rational basis 
for a true moral science. As it is a system of pantheistic 
necessity, that makes God the only real substance and true 
cause in the universe ; it excludes the one essential condition 
of moral action, and a moral Government, that is the personal 
freedom of man. Without these moral science is impossible. 
Intelligence and freedom are necessary to responsibility and 
responsibility for our conduct lies at the foundation of all 
ethical science. 

The Theological Pantheism of Malebranche presents no 
better basis for ethical science than the philosophy of Des- 
cartes. In the theory of this Philosopher God becomes the 
sole and universal cause within as well as between the two 
spheres of mind and matter. In him, therefore, philosophy 
goes over from the hesitating position in which Descartes 
placed it into complete supernaturalism, as in Spinoza it 
passed into complete naturalism. It is not difficult to see the 
effect of such a doctrine as this on man’s sense of responsi- 
bility. According to this theory, man is not a moral agent, 


5 Vol. I. p. 65. 6 Vol. I. pp. 128-140. 
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because he is not free. Like the system of Descartes, of 
which it is a modification, it is a scheme of necessity, and 
makes no provisisn for free moral action. As such, it is 
wholly inadequate to the moral needs of the race. Moral, 
civil, and criminal law recognize freedom as necessary to ob- 
ligation ; and a philosophy that rejects the doctrine of man’s 
freedom of choice, volition and action, destroys the very foun- 
dation of morals. It takes man out of the moral, and places 
him in the physical category of being. In the realm of pure 
physics there is no moral life, or moral character, because 
free choice and action is impossible. 

In Spinoza’s system of ethical Philosophy the Pantheism is 
avowed. Itis an attempt to apply the reasoning of the higher 
mathematics to the solution of the problems and the demon- 
stration of the theorems of ethical science. In his EHthies 
treated geometrical fashion, he attempts to combine two in- 
compatible types of problem, viz.: the moral where there is 
always, and the mathematical where there is never, a possi- 
ble alternative. This incompatibility between his subject and 
his method of treatment vitiates the whole system of Philos- 
ophy. He makes an effort to attain the impossible, and of 
necessity fails. It could not be otherwise. The reasoning of 
Geometry cannot be applied to moral questions, and the meth- 
ods of the mathematician cannot be used successfully in the 
discovery of ethical truths. Ethics is not a deductive, but an 
inductive science, and the inductive method should be em: 
ployed in the investigation of moral problems. This Spinoza 
fails to do, and the result is, it is impossible to apply the prin- 
ciples of his philosophy in practical life. ‘Ts construct a sci- 
ence of human duty it iz necessary to study human nature in 
its concrete forms of development, and this is an inductive 
process. Inductive logic thus becomes necessary to the dis- 
covery and proof of ethical truth. The study of Anthropol- 
ogy, and not mathematics, is the necessary preparation for 
ethical investigations. We must learn what man is before 
we can “know what he can do, and we must know what man 
can do before we cain’ know what he should do. Ability is the 
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measure of obligation. Man is. only under obligation to do 
that which he is able to dv. And to learn what man is able 
to do, we must study Psychology, and apply its truths to the 
solution of moral problems. Any other method will fail if 
applied to Ethics. 

Comte’s system of Positive Philosophy our Author shows is 
inadequate as a basis of ethical science. His doctrine, that 
man can only know phenomena, and not substance or cause, 
is fatal to morals. It is only as man is a causal substance, 
and knows himself to be such that he is capable of moral ac- 
tion. If there is responsibility something or some person must 
be responsible. If man is neither substance, thing, or person, 
it is evident that he is not responsible. The Positive Philos- 
ophy, therefore, makes no provision tor a true ethical science. 
Man himself is a true cause, and is conscious of his causal 
power, and it is because of the profession of this power he 
' becomes a moral being. If man has no power to cause an 
event or thing to be, then Comte is not the cause, or author. 
of his own system of Philosophy, and if it is impossible for 
us to know causes, then he does not and can not know him- 
self to be the writer of his own book, or the discoverer of his 
great law of social progress. This is the glaring absurdity of 
the doctrine, “ that it is impossible for us to know causes.” 
Now as man can, and does know causes, as is evident from 
the fact that he knows himself as a cause, we have a pycho- 
logical basis of ethical science in the free causal action of 
man. He is the free and responsibe cause of his own actions, 
and is conscious of it, and this is the basis of morals. 

Comte’s great law of social progress which underlies his 
whole system, is not sustained either by history or experience. 
Man is not first a theologian, then a metaphysician, and finally 
a scientist. The theological, philosophical, and scientific, are 
three forms of human development, but they do not mark 
three different stages of human progress. They are not:ex- 
clusive but inclusive of each other. As forms of mental ac- 
tivity they co-exist in the same individuals and the same soci- 
ety. Man does not purt with his religion wheii he becomes-a 
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scientist. Bacon, Boyle, Newton, Farrady and Maxwell em- 
braced both religion and science. The most truly and ration- 
ally religious nations in the world to-day are the most scien- 
tific. This fact is fatal to Comte’s great law of social evolu- 
tion. Theological, Philosophical, and Scientific truths are 
not in conflict, but in harmony, they do not cancel but sus- 
tain each other. Science, Philosophy, and Religion, all con- 
tribute to pure morals ; and tie moral order of the world is 
not disturbed by the progress of scientific ideas. The system 
of Comte being in confict with nature, experience, and his- 
tory, can not set aside the Christian Religion or Christian 
Ethics. 


William Tucker, D.D. 


ARTICLE X. 





The New England Home: New and Old. 


THOUGH not an old man, I remember what we may call the 
old New England home; not the home of a hundred “ solid 
men of Boston,” worth the proverbial “ forty thousand dol- 
lars,” in the proud little provincial city that Boston was, half 
a century ago; but the average country home, in one of the 
betcer sort of towns in a western county of Massachusetts. 
Perhaps we cannot do better in our word about the old New 
England home than to tell the plain truth concerning the town 
where we lived to the age of twenty-one; how the people 

‘ dwelt there, add what has come out of it during the past fifty 
years. In this way we may be able to detect the elements of 
strength and weakness in that old time forever gone, even at 

the expense of the poetic glamour that would make some of 

us recall the ancient New England if we could. 

The town where we were born consisted of a mountain six- 
teen hundred feet above Boston Harbor, and seventy-five miles 
from the sea, ten miles east of the Connecticut River, on the 
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border-land between Massachusetts and New Hampshire. We 
say the town consisted of the mountain, for, what with the 
half.dozen high hills, and the corresponding deep valleys 
grouped around the central summit, there was nothing clse of 
it. Upon ashelf, a thousand feet above the sea, was the vil- 
lage, already in our childhood separated into upper and lower, 
with rival taverns and stores and blacksmith’s shops ; the two 
parts as well defined as New York and Brooklyn ; two mili- 
tary companies with separate training-days, and everything in 
town affairs turning on the grand conflict between “ north and 
south.” Half-a-dozen separate school districts, each a little 
educational empire, managed their own affairs after their own 
obstinate way. 

Happily, the great square meeting-house, on the edge of the 
Common, midway between upper and lower villages, still held 
the eleven hundred and fifty-nine inhahitants, the high-water 
mark of population, to the allegiance of the one Puritan 
church, somewhat softened by the o!d style Unitarianism that 
followed the great secession from Calvinism half a century 
ago. Here, on Sundays, certainly not on Thanksgiving days, 
the people came to church in crowds, at 10.80 a.m., the 
women bringing their dinner, and gossiping through the noon- 
tide hour; while the men patronized the tavern and Post 
Office till afternoon service, from which everybody went home 
and were at the Sunday dinner by 2.30 p.m. ; with along blessed 
Sabbath day “after meeting,” only broken by the singing 
school at 5; the evening dedicated to visitations. Thrice in 
the year the old meeting-house again received the whole voting 
population at the three town-meetings ; to say nothing of Fast 
day, when people staid at home and starved till sundown, and 
ate themselves into nightmares in the early watches of the 
night. But outside these inevitable occasions, the two hun- 
dred familics of that little town lived each its own home life, 
as independent of the rest of the world as if it were a world 
sufficient for itself. 

That eleven hundred people were the descendants of a little 
group of families to whom this wild, distant tract of mountain 
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woodland was given by the Province of Massachusetts just 
before the outbreak of the Revolution. A regiment of young 
men from the good families of Boston, Roxbury and Dorches- 
ter, had been marched up to the great battlé-ground around 
Lake Champlain, when imperial France, in league with the 
bloody savage, for one hundred and fifty years tried to fight 
its way down to New York, take possession of all ‘* out west,” 
and leave Yankee land “ outin the cold.” Now Yankee land 
from the beginning was impressed with one idea, — that it 
would not be left “ out in the cold,” and would not be shut off 
from its right of way to the continent beyond the Hudson. For 
there never was a true son of New England who was not ready 
to start at a day’s warning and ** go west,” with his Bible in 
his “ surtout” pocket and his spelling-book in his hat; one 
eye wide open watching the main chance, the other glancing 
along his rifle ready to put a bullet through the heart of every 
enemy of God and man. Once, before the time of which we 
speak, every sixth inhabitant of New England was a soldier 
on the march to the mighty Adirondack woods, where New 
England was saved to freedom, and her sons received that 
hereditary training as soldiers which came out when these 
eastern provinces furnished the majority of the army that fol- 
lowed Washington from Boston to Yorktown and established 
the new Republic. The little regiment we write of never 
came back, and the six miles square of pine forest and moun- 
tain were assigned to their families. They went up, parcelled 
out the land and lived there fifty years without letting any- 
body else in, holding on to their Boston “ relations,” among 
the best people in three towns, and building themselves up as 
they could in a country where there was not a farm that a 
western man would “take as a gift,” and the only native 
wealth was in the dense pine woods, which in our boyhood 
were being swept away as food for the score of saw-mills that 
were almost the only manufactures in the place. 

Our paternal grandfather, a descendant of the second min 
ister of Boston, married a good girl from one of the best fam- 
ilies of Roxbury soon after he came of age. He shovelled all 
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night at the breastworks, and “ slept the sleep of the just” 
through the day of the battle of Bunker Hill, waking just in 
time to join in the retreat. Then he took his Molly (Molly 
spelled with a‘ y”) ona pillion behind him, and, after the 
good old style of the bridal excursion, trotted up to his new 
home in the far-off Highlands, put.his bride into a log house, 
shouldered arms and tramped six months after Washington 
in New Jersey ; then came home, and lived and died wherehe 
began. 

There were twelve children, only one lost by death, when 
Iwasachild. Grandfather worked his great farm, kept tav- 
ern and store, made * potash,’ went to the Legislature, was 
first deacon in the church, Justice of the Peace, and died at 
eighty-three, if not the richest man perhaps, the most thor- 
oughly respected and * looked up to,” after the old fashion, of 
any man in the town. He was not sentimental, though good 
as gold all through; always voted the Whig tieket, and his 
dying words were not concerning his own salvation, of which 
he was tolerably certain, but in regard to the passage of the 
Sub-Treasury Bill in Congress, which was in doubt. He let 
sure things rest and gave his mind, like a solid Christian, to 
making doubtful things sure. We remember him as a quiet, 
handsome old man, and grandmother Molly as one of those 
gracious, silent, unresting women of the old time, who said 
little and did everything that came to hand through the sev- 
enty-nine years of her mortal sojourn. 

Since the foundation of the world Grandmother Molly never 
had a servant in the house, only occasionally a “ hired girl” 
from one of the neighbors’ homes, who always expected to eat 
with the family, and to be invited after tea to sit with ‘* com- 
pany” in the parlor. And they did work, man, woman and 
child. The minister and the doctor were farmers beside. No 
need then of any “boom ” on “ industrial education.” New 
England for two hundred years went by muscle and brain, 
uutil human nature revolted and the body took a vacation of 
a fifty years’ invalidism, while the brain vaged on, filled the 
patent office with new inventions, and made every sixteen-year- 
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old boy and girl, plus labor-saving machinery, more powerful 
than a regiment of giants in the ancient days. But in our 
boyhood work was a fate from which there was no reprieve. 

And what was earned was used with an economy that touched 
on every side of life. Every man traded and saved as though 
heaven aepended upon his success. But nowhere was a miser 
held in such contempt, and nowhere did a little money work 
such wonders in the upper realms of human life. Neatnéss 
and the comfort then in vogue was the rule in the home. The 
school and the church were first in the people’s heart and mind. 
Scores ot the bright boys and girls were sent away for school- 
ing, with 2 large per cent. of boys at college, and every supe- 
rior young man or woman was expected to teach school. 
About that time Lowell was built, and every enterprising far- 
mer’s daughter who desired to get a hundred dollars together, 
went there to “ work in the factory ;” while the girls and 
their mothers at home in the pauses of farm-work braided 
palm-leaf hats for the southern negroes, and monopolized the 
trading at the stores. Our father kept a store, and, we think, 
‘never lost a debt made by a woman. 

But this terrible toil had its revenges. That old life was a 
pitiless battle against a rough climate, a stubborn nature and 
the demand of New England hearts and brains for more good 
things of all sorts every year. It will be more than half a 
century yet before the great-granddaughters of those old New 
England families will get over being “ tired” on account of 
their great-grandmothers. Indeed, the mysterious “ nervous 
prostration ” that no doctor can understand, and that has been 
such a heavy cross to the men and women of our day, is 
largely the penalty of outraged nature for the frightful over- 
work of the two centuries past. Hard work does no harm to 
a stupid and plodding race. But such work as our ancestors, 
the most intellectual race in the world, were compelled to go 
through, leaves its mark on body and soul for generations. 
Labor-saving machinery and the Irishman alone saved New 
Englaitd from becoming a gigantic hospital and lunatic asylum 
thirty years ago. 
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As for the religion of that ‘* good old time,” after deducting 
a good deal for the Puritanical habits, the need of Sunday 
society, the love of public speaking, and the use for one edu- 
cated man in every community, there was still left, in our 
boyhood, a geutine faith in the modified evangelical scheme 
of existence which held New England in bonds of reverent 
belief. The morality of that day was perhaps more severe in 
spots, but we think inferiur in breadth, comprehensiveness, 
sweetness and adaptation to sudden emergencies, to that of 
our day. Certainly the drinking habits of the people were 
such as would not be endured in the similar class in New 
England to-day ; and with all the boast of honesty, chastity, 
and other so-called * old-fashioned virtues,’ circumstances 
taken into account, we find little superiority in that far-off 
time. 

We do not agree with some excellent gentlemen of our own 
age who declare that the country district school of a genera- 
tion ago was better than the graded village or city school of 
to-day for any purpose. It may be that country life as we des- 
cribe it in that old town a generation ago, was a better school 
of manhood and womanhood than a good deal of the life in 
our present crowded hives of population. But this only for 
certain types of youth. That life was a tremendous stimulant 
for the class of ambitious minds and dogged wills, more nu- 
merous in New England thanelsewhere. These young people 
trampled down all obstacles, and achieved a great success. 
But it was a struggle in which only one class of * the fittest ”’ 
survived, while the rugged path to success was strewn with 
the wrecks that fell by the way. There was little compassion 
for the weak or the average boy. Naturally enough, the emi- 
nent survivor praises the rough schovul, and, perhaps, imagines 
it was as good for everybody as for himself. If he will go back 
and take time to look over the graveyard fence and learn what 
has become of the boys and girls that started with him, he 
may realize what an awful waste of life, health, and character 
was involved in the old-time discipline. The reason so many 
survived was not the wisdom of the schcoling, but the superi- 
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ority of the stock and the marvellous opportunities of the new 
country, then just opening to the enterprising youth of New 
England. 

There were half-a-dozen district schools in the town we des- 
cribe, open for two or three months in winter and summer, 
generally with a new teacher every term. Thesummer school 
was often taught by the most cultivated girl of the neighbor- 
hood ; while the winter term was under the mastership of a 
college student or graduate, or young man ambitious to edu- 
cate himself. As we look back to those schools everything in 
them was faulty except the superior character of the teachers, 
and, in this respect, the schools in many smaller towns have 
declined. But the schoolhouses were unwholesome, and the 
children subjected often to dangerous exposures, the school 
books, with few exceptions, poor ; the methods of instruction 
generally such as would now be discarded, and the discipline 
severe and sometimes brutal. The best that can be said is 
that for three months in the winter a bright, resolute pupil 
had an opportunity to “ buckle down” to a life and death 
tussle with an obscure text-book, aided by a teacher himself 
engaged In the same relentless war. It brought out the strong 
mind, but made the average child superficial, and quite dis- 
couraged the weak. Perhaps the best result was in bringing 
into the little town every winter a group of promising young 
men who mingled with the people, debated in the lyceum, led 
in the “ forteit parties,” and often ended by marrying the fine 
young women who taught the summer schools. We remem- 
ber a dozen such men who have since become famous. The 
debating society, with the opening lecture, was a great educa- 
tor of the people. The temperance, anti-slavery, and educa- 
tional agitations brought an occasional famous speaker into 
the old church; while the annual election kept the people 
well stirred up in politics. 

There were not five hundred volumes of readable books for 
young people in the whole town ; but we read the best of them 
“ all to pieces,” including the hideous ghost novels and the few 
volumes of valuable romance accessible. We were twelve 
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years old before a copy of Shakspeare was brought to town by 
a new doctor, areally cultivated man. We read it through 
in a week, and at the end, in humble imitation of the “ fight- 
ing characters,” took off our coat in a general scuffle in the 
school-yard, in which we were badly worsted; and the old 
doctor expressed his deliberate opinion that “ this Shakespeare 
made boys sassy, and ought to be put down.” Once a week 
the Boston Weekly Messenger, Post or Journal came, freighted 
with the doings of the outward world, supplemented by the 
little county weekly. But the two stores and taverns, the 
carpenters’ blacksmiths’ and shoemaker’s shops, and every | 
farmer’s kitchen were a perpetual university of the everlasting 
talk that spared nothing and educated the people far more 
than schoolmaster or coilege. Many of the old-time ministers 
were leaders in education, fitted boys for college, examined 
the schools, and kept the people reminded of higher things. 
Art there was none, except the chronic neatness of the people, 
which in the women often became morbid and made human 
life a seventy years’ torment to keep clean and tidy. Music 
centered in the yearly singing school, and culminated in the 
tremendous performance of the old-fashioned break-neck an- 
them after sermon in church. In short, there was education 
in this life, of a very stringent sort, for the boys of unusual 
gifts and energy. The great day of the girls had not come. 
Half-a-dozen good academies, a normal school or two, and 
Mount Holyoke Seminary alone invited the country girl of 
western Massachusetts above the ordinary six months of dis- 
trict tuition. 

Of the social life it may be said that there was hospitality, 
a virtue now scarcely existing in the populous regions of New 
England. There was a great deal of friendly visiting in the 
winter, in which all the phases of aristocratic life, in its con- 
flict with a jealous democratic spirit, were on daily exhibition. 
The young people had now and then a good ball, — “ dancing, 
all night till broad daylight.” But the favorite young folks, 
amusement was the “ forfeit party,” where young men and 
maidens spent the long evening in games that always termi- 
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nated in “‘ paying the forfeit.” It was safe enough, for the 
eyes of every ancient maiden and matron in town were on 
each blushing girl as she met her fate ; and nowhere was the 
respect for woman more genuine. Of what is called “‘ society ” 
in town we had nothing; perhaps there was no great loss in 
our ignorance of many of its artificial ways. 

What was it that made the life in that little town so potent 
for great results? For, certainly, no form of human society 
in this world has nurtured a more powerful set of people for 
all the emergencies of a new country. With now a population 
of twelve hundred souls, that little township has able repre- 
sentatives in every State of the Union, and has furnished to 
the country a remarkable quota of lawyers, doctors, clergymen 
and teachers. It gave to South Carolina her first State Superin- 
tendent of common schools; a brilliant wife to the youngest 
son of a British lord; and sent forth a score of first-class 
women competent to any position in life. 

Of course there was a great deal in the native stock ; the 
most powerful for making its way in Christendom. There 
was a great deal in the church, and the best end of the church 
was its perpetual insistence on the morality of the New Tes- 
tament, and its constant use of the Bible in meeting-house, 
the day school, the new Sunday School, and the home. To- 
day the Bible is not largely read, outside of service books, 
commentaries and works of criticism; but then it was read 
by everybody, and was worth more than all other books in the 
world. 

But we think the most powerful influence was the close per- 
sonal contact in an isolated community of forcible people. There 
was never such a human vise as the social pressure of one of 
these little Yankee towns. Around that old mountain top 
eleven hundred people watched each other with sleepless vigi- 
lance. Every man, woman and child lived under a battery of 
twice eleven hundred bright eyes, the centre of the hourly 
wagging of eleven hundred tongues. There was no escape 
from that observation, the most fearful “ looking for ” of the 
Divine Omniscience possible in this world. The tremendous 
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energies that have since spread themselves across the continent 
were there concentrated in a little republic of six miles square, 
which was scarcely touched by the law of State or nation, 
though aglow with State pride and patriotic to the death. The 
average American mind to-day is dissipated and lost in the 
attempt to compass the contents of the daily newspaper, and 
flounders in distressful doubt through the everglade of national 
affairs. But the affairs of a township of at best a few thou- 
sand people, the ordering of a home life hedged about with 
barriers that only the most resolute could scale; the daily 
judgment-seat which every youth must face in the silent ob- 
servation of a whole community ; the opportunity for intense 
friendships among elevated souls where congenial spirits were 
so few, the almost tragic pathos and romance which gathered 
about the career of every ambitious young man or woman 
that left the town ; all the thousand indescribable influences 
that gather about a township thus isolated from the great 
world in daily life, while bound to the whole earth by the 
most intense and intelligent interest, — herein, as we recall 
it, was the secret virtue of this old-time New England life. 
Of course, the home was its centre; but the home, the 
‘church, the school, the daily occupation, the social visit, the 
town mecting, even the training day, were all hooped around 
by this iron band of an independent, isolated township life, 
which brought everybody “ to the book,” and kept everybody 
at work in his place. So powerful was this feeling that the 
attempt to set off one family into another town sometimes 
made a chronic warfare for years in town meeting, only closed 
by the action of the General Court. That township life was 
indeed a university in which everybody was forced to be a stu- 
dent, and, in turn, a professor. It graduated the most effec- 
tive set of people that have yet trod the American continent. 
But there were fearful drawbacks to this intense and piti- 
less discipline of body and soul, as we are sceing in the re- 
action from Puritan theology and morals, severe economy, 
colorless social life, and the unresting activity of muscle and 
mind. Many of these reactions are charged to modern de- 
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generacy ; but they are rather the swinging of the pendulum 
to the other side. Human nature will have elbow room, and 
a good deal that affrights us to-day in New England is only 
our powerful Anglo-Saxon human nature swinging its arms 
and throwing up its heels in frantic joy at the liberation from 
the iron-clad township life in which it wrestled with fate 
through two hundred momentous years. Perhaps even more 
striking than this outbreak, is the marked influence of that 
long repression as now seen in our new village and city life ; 
more effective for doing anything good; more magnificent for 
the celebration of great days or the reception of famous peo- 
ple, than life in any communities in Christendom; yet unso- 
cial, inhospitable, dreary to all not in the “ ring,” and terribly 
exhausting by its intensity ; while the ordinary successful New 
England men of affairs, especially the distinguished man, 
reliable beyond others for the solid and the higher uses of life, 
is, on the whole, a stranger indeed to nine-tenths of his spe- 
cies, the least. approachable, most reticent and hard-to be 
amused first-class man on the planct. 

Should we visit our native town to-day, we should find all 
things changed. There are now but seven hundred people, 
and many of the old families are no longer there. Numbers 
of the farms are not tilled, and are thrown into pastures. 
The pine woods are again encroaching on the fields, and every- 
where outside the lower village are the marks of decline. 
That village is saved by some manufacturing interest ; and 
the business life of the town is largely dependent on two or 
three new centres of manufacturing industry within a dozen 
miles. The schools are little groups of half-a-dozeu children 
each, with one exception, in the centre of the town. The 
churches are poorly supported, depending on missionary funds 
and benevolent gifts ; and the new public library is the dona- 
tion of sons and daughters of the old township. The life of 
the leading families is so largely divided between keeping 
summer boarders and visiting city triends in the winter, that 
the old hospitality has gone by, and there is little to.remind 
one of the characteristic social state of the past. This is an 
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extreme, though not a very unusual case, as many of the old 
townships are even more reduced. But even here it is easy 
to see that the ancient type of affairs has forever passed away. 
Whatever may be thought of the change, it is a new New 
England in which we now abide.. 

The most. striking change in affairs in New England is in 
the rapid concentration of population into the cities and large 
villages of at least three of these States. Twenty-two cities, 
and as many villages that would be cities elsewhere, now hold 
nearly two-thirds the population of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and more than half the people in that State 
are now crowded in sight of the seacoast. In fact, there is 
no longer any large amount of the old-fashioned country life 
in the State. The railroad, the telegraph, and the telephone 
have tied together its two million people into one great com- 
munity. Almost every family may read the daily newspaper. 
Every mapufacturing town has an assortment of all nation- 
alities in its operative class. The old hoops have fallen off, 
and the former | fe of isolation no longer exists. The country 
now in New Engiand is only the suburb of half a hundred 
cities and big villages; even its loneliest regions swarming 
with visitors in the summer from these hives of humanity. 
Everything that happens in one of these vital centres sets 
every nerve vibrating to the extremity of Cape Cod, up through 
the Maine woods, among the ravines of the White Hills. 

Of course, many things in the new home are changed, largely 
for the better, among the descendants of the original stock. 
The respectable modern house is a far more wholesome place 
to live im than the grand old mansion. Better habits of diet 
and dress, and the relief given by labor saving machinery to 
the fearful drudvery of the past, have arrested tne general col- 
lapse of health that seemed imminent twenty years ago. If 
the flitting of the young and vigorous native populatiou west- 
ward has lowered the },roductive energy of the home, the chil- 
dren that are born are better cared for, and the New England 
stock is not to run out. If swarms of children are the test of 
virtue and civilization, we must all doff hats to the southern 
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negro who increases thirty per cent. faster than any white 
race in the republic. 


The education in the graded school may be too crowded, a 
fault it shares with all modern life; but there is no compari- 
son between its improved method of instruction and humane 


discipline, and the bungling and rough ways of the old time. 


The average intelligence in everything is immeasurably above 
that of our boyhood. And if anybody says that our schooling 
is hostile to industry, making boys and girls lazy, and jostling 


humble people “ out of their sphere,” he must answer three 


questions : first, Why is the Irish laborer in Ireland a pauper 
and a revolutionist, while in Massachusetts four hundred thou- 
sand such people are good citizens, industrious, and, im spite 


of bad whiskey, have $100,000,000 in the savings banks ? 
Second, Why has New England made such prodigious strides 


in every element of material prosperity within the past gen- 
eration, till her hand is in the pocket of every man beyond 


the Hudson riverin America? Third, Why do these boys and 
girls, graduates of these schools of imbecility, “ strike fire” 


wherever they go, and become the leading people in every cor- 
ner of the Union? The fact is, there was never so great and 
beneficent a change in any grade of education as in New Eng- 


land during the generation since the death of Horace Mann. 
The improved opportunities for girls, whereby not only the 
doors of colleges have veen flung open, but more than two 
hundred avenues of skilled industry have been built, alone 


declare this an epoch making age. 


Notwithstanding the groans of dying bigotry and the creak- 
ing of the rusty hinges of ancient creeds, the organized Chiris- 
tian life of New England has never been half so effective as 


to-day. The rise of Liberalism, Methodism, Episcopacy, 


Catholicism, and the progress of science, have wonderfully 
broadened out the straight-backed puritanism of the fathers, 
and brought the new Christianity much nearer the Master than 


the old. We doubt if all the churches in Massachusetts fifty 
years ago paid so much money, or did so much charitable or 


missionary work, as more than one of our great city churches 
this year. 
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Since our boyhood New England has absorbed several hun- 
dred thousands of the peasant and operative population of 
Europe at fearful risk of demoralization of morals, and with an 
enormous tax for pauperism and crime. But if the worth of a 
civilization is tested by its power to lift up the poor and lowly 
and assimilate whatever comes to its own enlarging ideal, then 


New England stands pre-eminent among the States of the 
civilized world. Of course States like three of hers, full of 
cities swarmed by “ all sorts and conditions ” of people can- 
not maintain the steady-going life of the old days. But with 


all our liabilities, — drunkenness, divorce and the vices of our 


new city life — the character of New England after the strain 
of twenty revolutionary years, is more firmly fixed and far 
more broadly adjusted to human needs than ever before. 


But we do see one great peril threatening New England in 
the change that is coming over the home. Thousands of our 
people are swarming the cities, and living as people ought not 
to live with children to rear and home virtues to cherish. Old 


Boston is becoming a wilderness of lodging-houses ; perhaps 
by necessity the most inhospitable city in the land. The 
rapid gains of the last generation have stimulated an inordinate 
expensiveness in the lifeof the rich which, invariably in a re- 


public, makes up a terrible ambition down to the lowest realms 
of the working class. - Our people are living under a pressure 


for style, amusement, excitement, which bodes ill for the chil- 
dren. It is not the school that breaks down the offspring of 


the well-to do families, but the terrific intensity of child-life 
at home, which crowds the boys and girls into more than men 


and women ever assumed before. 
And then there is no longer that high wall of protection 


about the home that shuts it in from the great world. The 
family is now rather one squad in a mighty army that moves 


together and runs over every laggard. Into the most quiet 
household in New England flashes the chronicle of yesterday’s 


doings round the globe. The children, most sensitive of all, 
live everywhere in imagination. Our energies and our sym- 


pathies are dissipated, our minds confused, our bodies tired 
out, our faith upset vy this living in the face and eyes of 
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creation, and having so little of the wholesome narrowness of 
the old country life. The wealthy class get somewhat of 
aloofness, though at the expense of the wear and tear and 
weariness of broad living. But the masses are exhausted by 
the most destructive anxiety, the living on moderate means in 
sight of the wealth and power and glory of the whole world. 

Of course this is transition. The way out of the peril is 
not backing.down into medieval Europe or provincial America, 
but taking counsel together how we may best plant the three 
millions of our New England folk in quiet, wholesome, com- 
fortable homes, where, at moderate expense, they can enjoy 
the best fruits of civilization and bring up the new generation 
“in the way it should go.” And first, comes rapid transit 
from every great hive of population into the open country, 
which nine-tenths of New England still is. When Boston has 
sufficiently petted the great corporations that now pack her 
best people like sardines in horse-cars and steam-cars, she will 
open swift and cheap ways by which her present crowded pop- 
ulation may spread itself over twenty miles of beautiful: sub- 
urb, where every family of industrious and economical people 
can dwell apart in its own home. 

This done, it will be possible to shield the children from the 
awful rush and roar of the mighty world outside. Then the 
teachers who understand their work will have a chance to train 
the mind and impart knowledge instead of firing off facts at 
a passing crowd of preoccupied and excited youngsters. The 
churches will then be able to do good things without changing 
their members into a crowd of howling or dancing dervishes. 
Social life will then revive, and the “spare room” for the 
friend will no longer be a thing of the past. And in time the 
people will come to realize that no one little brain can hold all 
creation, and if each does iis best as far as he understands, 
spite of the agnostics and the atheists, God Almighty can yet 
be trusted to take care of the whole. Then first we shall ap- 
preciate the wondrous gains of our wondrous modern life, 
and learn to use our new empire over nature for the building 
up, and not the destruction, of the spiritual life of man. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo. 





JUDAS ISCARIOT.. 


ARTICLE XI. 


Judas Iscariot. 


THE publication in London some time since of a novel life 
of Judas Iscariot revives, for the time being, at least,.a sub- 
ject in which a languid public seems to have lost all interest, 
or desire for further or fuller-information. The recreant Jew, 
the faithless Apostle, has been mercilessly condemned for the 
last eighteen hundred years, and regarded as far worse than a 
common felon who expiates his crimes on the scaffold. An 
indifferent world has grown to regard him as the personifica- 
tion of treachery and baseness. ‘This conclusion having been. 
once reached, and trumpeted with vehemence from every pul- 
pit throughout Christendom, men have grown, as if by com- 
mon consent, to accept this conclusion as a matter of course, 
without once stopping to ask for the facts in the case, upon 
which the conclusion is based, or to inquire into the soundness 
of the reasoning. It is the old, old story over again. When 
the world has once come to look upon any man’s life and work 
with a settled conviction as to the character of the one or the 
results of the other, it is only with the greatest difficulty that 
a reconsideration can be had at the hands of the general pub- 
lic. When once a person has come to be looked upon, whether 
justly or unjustly, it matters not, with obloquy, there is far too 
much truth in the poets words when he says: 
| “T look along the columned years, 

And see life's riven fane, 
Just where it fell, amid the jeers 
Of scornful lips, whose mocking sneers 
Forever hiss within my ears, 

To break the sleep of pain.” 

The fact that with a deceitful kiss Judas betrayed the Mas- 
ter into the hands of his enemies, is admitted by all. The 
only subject of controversy is the motive which, prompted him 
to the act; whether it was good or bad, malicious or mistaken. 


1The Autobiogiaphy of Judas Iscariot. A Character Study by the Rev. James W. 
T. Hart, M.A. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1 Patterson Square London. 
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A thoughtful poem by the well-known sculptor-poet, Mr. W. 
W. Story, originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine, and 
recently issued in pamphlet form, for the purpose of private 
distribution, presents this curious and interesting question of 
Judas’ motive, his guilt or his innocence, in a striking form. 
In stating the proposition, the poet puts the question thus: 


“ The question is — did Judas, doing this, 
Act from base motives and commit a crime, 
Or, all things taken carefully into view, 
Can he be justified in what he did?” 


It may be a shock to the religious feeling of some people, 
as well as to their sense of propriety, to suggest that there are 
grave doubts respecting the justness ot the sentence long since 
passed upon Judas by indignant Christians, and to even inti- 
mate that there is a bare possibility that he was actuated by 
the best and purest of motives, instead of the most selfish and 
base, in the betrayal of Christ. Yet such is undoubtedly true. 

This question of Judas’ guilt and baseness is an open one, 
and it may truthfully be said to be a new, if not a novel one, 
in this country, where the matter has not excited much atten- 
tion and received little or no discussion. With us his case 
has ever been regarded as fully determined, his infamy ac- 
cepted as an irrefragable fact, alike by orthodox and heterodox, 


“saint and sinner ; and the poor apostle, in the language of the 


inimitable De Quincy, universally sequestered from human 
charity. Where it has been universally conceded by scholar 
and clown, priest and people, that no palliating circumstance 
could be found in defense or even in mitigation of the crime, 
investigation has not been thought of, or has been regarded as 
both idle and foolish. 

Not so in Europe. There the motive by which Judas was 
actuated in the betrayal of Christ into the hands of the Roman 
legions, and his delivery over to the power of the Sanhedrim, 
as well as the estimate to be placed upon his action, has been 
the subject of earnest thought and investigation and learned 
discussion. Particularly is this the case in Germany, where 
the current of intelligent opinion maintains Judas’ innocence. 
Many authors and divines of eminence and influence in the 
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literary and the theological world, have maintained the same 
opinion ; amongst these are Jeremy Taylor, Paulus, Bishop 
Bull, Archbishop Whately, De Quincy, and others. 

The little volume of the Rev. Mr. Hart is a commonplace, 
not to say a puerile, production, and adds nothing new to the 
discussion ; does not contain a new thought, offer a new illus- 
tration, or put an-old subject in wu new light. After the intel- 
ligent reader has waded through the one hundred and fifty 
odd pages, he is at a loss to find a reason why the book was 
ever written, or, having been written, why it should have 
found a publisher, for there is absolutely nothing in the work 
worthy of record. The book was evidently conceived in the 
stronghold of prejudice, and written with “ malice prepense ; ” 
and the fact that the work emanates from the pen of a minis- 
ter of Christ’s gospel of love and mercy and justice, shoul¢ 
not secure to it undue leniency or win for it unmerited praise. 
It is not unjust to the merits of the work to say that it is a 
tissue of imagination from beginning to end, and does not give 
us a single new idea of Judas, or lead us to modify an old one. 
It lends us absolutely no assistance whatever in the effort to 
ascertain the motive by which Judas was led to betray his 
Master; helps in no wise to determine whether it was from a 
desire for revenge for disappointed hope, or thirst for gain ; 
whether it was from petty spite, or o’er-vaulting ambition ; 
whether it was long-planned wickedness, sudden impulse, or 
the seeking of his own personal safety. The book is in no 
sense entitled to be dignified with the title of “a study,” for 
that appellation is entirely misleading. 

It is said that the materials for a study of the life of Judas 
are few, and that one must needs draw on the imagination 
more or less; that the Gospels contain but fourteen direct 
references to or notices of him, all of which are short as well 
as unsatisfactory ; and that profane history is silent regarding 
him. While this is true in so far as a record of the deeds 
and events of his life are concerned, yet it is safe to presume 
that he was a man much after the common manner and nature 
of men generally 3 that his aspirations, hopes and feelings 
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were much as other men’s were in the same situation and 
with the same prospects, fancied or real. In other words, it 
is safe to presume that he was a human being, nothing more, 
nothing less; and that as such his life is to be viewed, his 
actions analyzed, and his motives determined. 

The case against Judas is generally and well understood. 
It is said that he was probably a convert of John the Baptist. 
At all evenis, he was an early follower of Jesus, at the begin- 
ning of whose ministry he was chosen, from a vast multitude 
of disciples, as one of the twelve apostles. From the time of 
this selection until the hour of the betrayal, —a period of 
between three and four years,—in common with the other 
apostles, he was in close intimacy with Christ ; was under his 
especial training and instruction ; engaged in his divine and 
holy work, — such as healing, teaching, preaching, and pre- 
paring and organizing the elements of his Master’s approach- 
ing kingdom. Finally, when the Sanhedrim determined upon 
the death of Jesus, Judas voluntarily approached the chief 
priests and contracted to deliver his Master into their hands 
for thirty pieces of silver. He received the money, and Christ 
was forthwith tried, condemned and executed. At the trial 
Judas alone of all the apostles or disciples appeared as a wit- 
ness for and in behalf of Christ. After Christ’s condemna- 
tion, but before his execution, impelled by remorse, Judas 
returned the silver to the chief priests and committed suicide. 

It is submitted that there is nothing in the theory of Judas’ 
innocence that militates against Christianity. ‘* Surely,” it 
has been remarked by Edward T. Johnson, to whose earnest 
and scholarly defence of the “ faithless apostle ” I am largely 
indebted, and here return grateful acknowledgement, “ the 
guilt of Judas was not requisite to the atonement; neither 
can his innocence detract from its virtue. The great and 
sublime event was not dependent on a crime, nor is the purity 
of any creature irreconcilable with its merit. If the act of 
Judas can be justly extenuated ; if the purity of his motive 
can be fairly demonstrated ; or even if the possibilities, when 


‘duly weighed, are found in his favor, then charity comes to 
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the aid of justice, and, in the language of De Quincy, ‘ we 
ought not to revise merely, or simply mitigate his sentence, 
but to dismiss him from the bar.’ Christianity should be 
the first to applaud such a verdict, for is not charity her car- 
dinal virtue? And.should she not extend charity to her own 
apostles? Besides, the exoneration of Judas furnishes for 
the conduct of Jesus, who retained him to the last in relations 
the most intimate, and in trusts the most momentous, the 
only solution that the world will ever accept as conclusive.” 

The indictment against Judas contains four distinct charges 
or counts, to wit: 

First, That he was of an essentially criminal nature, and 
actuated only by base and grovelling motives. 

Second, That, as St. John puts it,? “ he was a thief and had 
the bag, and bare what was put therein.” 

Third, That he acted from resentment, or revenge, for the 
rebuke administered in the case of the ointment. 

Fourth, That he was actuated by avarice. 

Let us consider each of these charges, or counts, in its 
proper order. 


1. Judas was of a criminal nature, and actuated only by base 
and grovelling motives. | 

If Judas was an obdurate and abandoned criminal, pos- 
sessed only of a vicious nature, and actuated only by base and 
grovelling motives, that character could by no possibility have 
escaped the penetration of Christ, if he were divine, or only 
an ordinarily shrewd man. If such had in reality been the 
true character of Judas, would he have been selected, not only 
as the bosom friend and constant companion of Christ and 
the other apostles, but also endued with all the powers pos- 
_ 8essed by Christ himself, and sent forth to preach the gospel 
of love and mercy and.repentance, to herald the news of the 
coming kingdom, to heal the sick, and raise the dead ? 

If the true character of Judas is such as some contend that 
it was, could he be a fit associate for divinity? Aside from 
all questions of divinity, would not Christ, simply as a good 

" 98t. John, chap. xii. 6. ®Se> St. Matthew, chap. x. 1-9. 
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man,— and his worst traducers never said that he was not a 
good man,—have been constrained by ordinary self-respect 
and the usual business methods, by regard for his own reputa- 
tion, together with that of his associates, and the success of 
their common cause, to reject such a man? Was it consist- 
ent with divinity, or even with common honesty, to impose 
sucha character upon the world as.an example of virtue and 
uprightness, and send him forth as a teacher of the new reli- 
gion? Was he a fit person to commission to go forth to re- 
deem the sinful and fallen world? Wasit consistent with the 
nature of a divine religion, that so vile a miscreant should 
have been chosen as an apostle ? Judas is said to have been 
endued with power to perform miracles, and that he could 
raise the dead. Could divinity have bestowed such powers 
upon a reprobate? Was such a debased creature a fit instru- 
ment for the inauguration of God’s kingaom on earth ? Could 
an ordinarily shrewd business man, even, conier upon a per- 
son of such character any position of trust or responsibility ? 
If Christ himself comprehended the vast magnitude of the 
work he was about, and that he did to the fullest extent I be- 
lieve is not questioned, is it not incredible, nay, impossible, 
that he should have entrusted so great and important a part 
of it to hands so unclean ? 

To argue that Christ was ignorant of the true character of 
Judas, or to say that the Lord was deceived in him, is to deny 
Christ’s divinity. ‘To concede that he had full knowledge of 
that character, and yet admitted Judas into a cordial personal 
intimacy and companionship, honored him with the most ex- 
alted and sacred trusts, bestowed upon him the most miracu- 
lous powers, and clothed him with the highest authority, is to 
impeach Jesus’ discretion and prudence, if not to deny his 
honesty and divinity. 

That Jesus was pure and upright above all men who lived 
before or since his time, is conceded on all sides. It has been 
observed, and truthfully, too, that even the most uncompro- 
mising skeptics, while rejecting Christ’s divinity, ascribe to 
4St. Matthew, chop. x. 8 
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him a nature most sublime and immaculate, the most. sensi- 
tive, sympathetic, and spiritual ever known to humanity ; a 
spirit whose every intuition would quiver in the atmosphere 
of vice, as faithfully as the aspen leaf (populus tremula) trem- 
bles in the faintest zephyr. It is impossible to conceive of 
such a being affiliating so closely, so harmoniously, and so 
long with a common, coarse villain, — nay, it is impossible. 

Even if Judas was at first “ full of sin,” ‘as it is claimed, - 
could he have continued sinful under the careful tutelage of 
the Master? Was he alone unaffected by Christ’s intense so- 
licitude, insensate to his burning eloquence, unimpressed by 
his divine example, unappalled by his miraculous power ? 

At Christ’s request, the disciples converted all their worldly 
goods into money and put it intoa common purse. Judas 
was selected of all the disciples to be the bearer of that purse, 
the guardian of that treasure. This incident forces the infer- 
ence, not that Judas was an arrant knave, and known to Christ 
and the apostles as such, but rather that he was conspicuous 
for his integrity. A thief is uot so trusted by those who know 
him best; a@ common villain and reprobate not thus exalted 
over pure and worthy men. 

No, Judas was not an abandoned character, a depraved vil- 
lain, a hardened criminal, when selected as one of the chosen 
twelve. His selection and retention as an apostle, his assign- 
ment to a position of trust and honor over all the other apos- 
tles, his intimate relations with Jesus and the other apostles 
chosen, his careful training, his gift of miracles, his investure 
with solemn trusts, taken in connection with the no less po- 
tent fact that up to the hour of the betrayal, not one act of 
turpitude, not a word of reproach, not a shadow of suspicion 
stood against his fame, place his character, previous to the be. 
trayal, beyond aspersion, and entitle him to that equality with 
his associates to which he was exalted, and in which he was 
retained, by his divine Master. The charge that he was of a 
base character and criminal nature, actuated only by selfish 
and grovelling motives, is unfounded in fact and unwarranted 
by a history of his life and career. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXIII. 11 
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2. Judas was a thief. 

It is contended by some that Judas had been, previously to 
the betrayal, stealing from the common treasury, secreting 
money from the bag he bore, and they cite St. John, chapter 
twelfth,and verse sixth, as conclusive proof of the correctness of 
their assertion. In speaking of the incident in connection with 
the woman and the ointment at Bethany, St. John attributes. 
the suggestion that the ointment be converted into charity, to 
Judas alone, and adds: “ This he (Judas) said, not that he 
cared for the poor, but because he was a thief, and had the 
bag, and bare what was put therein” This suggestion of St. 
John as to the probable motive which led Judas to suggest the 
sale of the ointment was purely gratuitous, and the insinuation 
that he wanted to steal the price thereof, or appropriate it to . 
himself, wholly unwarranted, as will be shown presently. 

It cannot have been that Judas was appropriating the com- 
mon fund to his own use, as the passage in St. John seems to 
insinuate. Or at least, Christ and the other apostles, John 
included, knew nothing of such appropriations. If he had 
been openly accused, or even secretly suspicioned of such un- 
faithfulness to his trust, and such an offence against his Mas- 
ter and fellow-disciples, he would have been at once relieved 
of the purse. If he had been guilty, Christ, from whom noth- 
ing was concealed or hidden, knew of and concealed the crime. 
That Christ could have known of such an offence on the part 
of Judas, and concealed the fact from the other apostles, or 
retained Judas in a position where it could have been repeated 
at will, and the Lord and his followers despoiled of all their 
treasure, is simply impossible. 

It has been said, and there is force in the suggestion, that 
had Judas been profiting from the treasure, there would have 
been inevitable indications of it “ cropping out” in affluent 
living, or accumulating wealth, or both. These are the insep- 
arable accompaniments of such crimes. But in the case of 
Judas, all these suspicious manifestations were absente 

Had Judas been making the office of purse-bearer the source 


5This incident is spoken of by three of the apostolic historians. See St. Matthew , 
xxvi. 6-10; St. Mark xiy. 3-6; St. John xii. 1-7. 
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of illicit gain, he never would have betrayed his Master for 
thirty paltry pieces of silver; because he could have secured 
much more than that amount from the common purse each 
day. Besides, had he been criminally secreting from the 
purse, the same guilty remorse which drove him to return the 
pieces of silver to the chief priests, would as surely have 


driven him also to make restitution to his brethren. Thal 
such restitution was not made is proof positive that there wa, 
nothing to restore, as well as that nothing had been taken. 

St. John certainly could not have meant by his accusation, 
“ because he was a thief,” to insinuate that Judas had been 
stealing from the bag in the past, but evidently only intended 
to leave the impression that Judas desired to get possession of 
the price of the oint.ent that he might steal it. But even 
this accusation is a baseless insinuation, and without any jus- 
tification whatever. Nothing in the circumstance or the rela- 
tion of the parties warranted the assumption of any such de- 
sign. Judas had no reason to expect that the price of the 
ointment would even be put into the common purse, and thus 
come into his possession. The woman was not of their num- 
ber, and had no share in the common fund. The ointment 
belonged to her individually. Had it been sold the price 
thereof would have been hers. 

One of the precepts Christ early taught his disciples was 
to waste nothing, but to “sell everything” and give to the 
poor. The disciples, never having known Christ to affect the 
vanity of costly superfluities in his toilet, evidently expected 
him-to approve of the suggestion, which, it has been said, he 
doubtless would have done, had it not been for the fact which 
they did not apprehend, and which he deemed it due in his 
own excuse toexplain. He said, “ In that she hath poured 
this ointment on my body, she did it for my burial.’ 

All the apostles, it seems,’ were indignant because they 
thought the woman was wasting the costly ointment, * which 
might have been sold for much and given to the poor ;” and 
in suggesting that it be so applied to charity, Judas was sim 

6 St. Matthew xxvi. 12. 7 See St. Matthew xxvi. 8, 9. 
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ply repeating his Master’s early precepts. He did not ask or 
suggest that the ointinent be converted into money and the 
price thereof placed in the common fund of the apostles and 
Christ. The remonstrance, whether made by all the apostles, 
as Matthew says, or by Judas alone, as John declares, fairly 
interpreted and intelligently construed, meant simply that the 
woman sell the ointment and herself apply the sum of money 
arising therefrom to charity. If this bare suggestion on the 
part of Judas was sufficient to warrant John in asserting that 
his associate apostle was a thief, then all the apostles were 
thieves, for we have the testimony of Matthew that they all 
remonstrated at what they looked upon as lavish waste, and 
concurred in the suggestion that the ointment be converted 
into charity. Itis unjustifiable to suppose that Judas had any 
purpose or motive different from the other apostles, or differ- 
ent from the one expressed by him. The considerate tone of 
Christ’s reply, made in the spirit of conciliation, to reconcile 
the apostles to the loss of an opportunity of charity, when he 
reminds them that “ the poor ye have always witb you; but 
me ye have not always,” shows that the Master regarded the 
suggestion of Judas as sincere, and not as the cover of a base 
design. The other apostles could not construe it differently 
without inculpating themselves, for it was the joint suggestion 
of them all. Any different construction that is now put upon 
it is and must be equally damnifying to all the apostles. If 
it was sinful and sinister in one, it was sinister and sinful in 
all; if it was made in carrying out the precepts and early 
teaching of the Master in one, it was worthy in all. 

The only witness who apparently seeks to cast any suspicion 
upon the action of Judas, in suggesting that the ointment be 
sold and applied to charity, or in any way impugns his motive 
as unworthy or base, is John ; and he neglects to mention the 
fact that the apostles all made the same suggestion. There is 
force in the suggestion that Johu wrote his history of the life 
of Jesus and the wandering and doings of the apostles sixty- 
three years after the death of Christ, in the extreme dotage 
of age, and under the dominating influence of settled preju- 
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dices, if not malignant hatred towards Judas. His assertion 
that “ he was a thief,’ was clearly an afterthought, one that 
did not occur to Matthew, formulating as a fact a bare suspi- 
cion born of prejudice engendered by the betrayal and the 
subsequent events ; and it goes for nothing more, unless every 
man who suggests a charity is to be regarded asa thief. Not 
a trace of such an accusation is to be found in any of the 
other gospels, and if there were any tangible grounds for it, 
or such a suspicion had existed at the time, the writers of the 
other gospels, assuredly, were not likely to spare Judas at the 
expense of the truth, if he was open to attack. And St. John 
himself does not bring forward a single act, or suggest a sin- 
gle fact on which to base the accusation ; does not adduce a 
particle of evidence to support his insinuation. 

St. John says that Mary poured the ointment on Christ’s 
feet and wiped them with her hair,’ when it appears in reality 
to have been put on his head ;° at least such is the weight of 
the testimony, two witnesses deposing that the ointmeut was 
put on the head and not on the feet. Matthew and Mark were 
both present when the occurrence took place ; it was out of 
the ordinary course of events and fixed their attention ; both 
had as good an opportunity to know the fact as St. John, and 
both of them stand unimpeached. In all courts of justice, in 
all affairs of life, amongst all persons accustomed to hear evi: 
dence and decide questions of fact, where there are three wit: 
nesses, all of the same standing as respects virtue and honesty, 
with the same general reputation for truth and veracity, and 
are each unimpeached, where all have an equal chance of 
knowing the fact respecting which they depose, and two swear 
toa certain thing as having been done in one way, and the 
remaining one swears that it was done in another and entirely 
different way, — so different that there is no human probability 
of the methods sworii to being mistaken the one for the other 
by the observers, — the evidence of the two will always be re- 
ceived over and in preference to the evidence of the one. St. 
John appears to lave been mistaken as to how Christ was 

8St. John xii. 3. 9S$t. Matthew xxvi. 7; St. Mark xiv. 3. 
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anointed by the woman. This act was a physical demonstra- 
tion observable by all. If John was mistaken as to this fact, 
one about which there should not have been the shadow of a 
doubt in the minds of all who witnessed it, may he not have 
been very greatly mistaken in regard to the accusation against 
Judas? We cannot accept John’s testimony on this point. 
He is uncorroborated by either of the other four historians of , 
what transpired, all of whom had as good an opportunity to 
know this fact, had it in reality been a fact, as John, and is 
not borne out by any known facts or acts of Judas prior to 
the betrayal. 

3. Judas acted from resentment, or revenge, for a supposed 
grievance. 

It has been maintained by some that in the betrayal Judas 
acted from resentment or revenge for the supposed rebuke 
administered by Jesus in the case of the ointment, when he 
said, “‘ Why trouble ye the woman? Let her alone.” When 
these words of Christ are taken in connection with those that 
precede and those that follow them, and we consider the cir- 
cumstances under which they were uttered, it requires a vio- 
lent stretch of the imagination to construe them into anything 
resembling a rebuke. Surely they fall far short of that severity 
which would alienate a friend, much less convert an affection- 
ate disciple into a deadly foe. Certainly they were much less 
severe than the words addressed to Peter on another occasion, 
and recorded by two of the apostles, when Christ, displeased 
with him, said, ** Get thee behind me, Satan; thou art an of- 
fence unto me, for thou savorest not of the things that be of 
God, but those that be of men.”? And these words were ad- 
dressed personally to Peter in the presence of a multitude, 
while the supposed rebuke alleged to have been administered 
to Judas was in private, and applied equally to all the apostles 
as well as to Judas. Jesus surely intended no offence, and 
neither of the other apostles was offended. 

There was no open rupture between Judas and Jesus, no 
words of recrimination, or display of anger or resentment on 


10 St. Matthew xvi 28; St. Mark viii. 32. 
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the part of Judas, and it is safe to conclude that there was 
neither. The apostles were all at this time in daily expecta- 
tion of Christ’s elevation to worldly power and glory, and 
their own advancement to positions of great riches and high 
honor. The reproof, had one been intended, and any resent- 
ment Judas may have felt because of it, certainly was too 
slight not to have subsided within the two days that elapsed 
from the speaking of the words until the hour of betrayal; 
much too slight to have prompted to so grave an offence and 
crime, if such were the motive that inspired the action ; and 
certainly too trivial to have driven Judas, rash and passionate 
and impetuous though he may have been, to madly sacrifice 
lis anticipations of worldly power on Christ’s advancement, 
which he, in common with the other apostles, expected any 
day — each day. 

In every view this motive seems insufficient. 

Neander thinks that Judas was impelled to the deed by 
gradually developed hostility growing out of mutual and moral 
antagonism, destroying his faith and culminating in hatred ; 
but this supposition, no less than the foregoing theory, is mere 
arbitrary conjecture, unsupported by a single recorded fact, 
unwarranted by any act of Judas before the betrayal, and op- 
posed by all the logical probabilities of the case. This was 
the period when both the faith and the devotion of all the dis- 
ciples reached the highest enthusiasm, having grown and 
strengthened with the cumulative manifestations of that won- 
derful power which received adhesion and compelled belief. 
This conviction is irresistibly forced upon all who thoughtfully 
study the times and the history of the doings and teachings 
of Christ and the apostles. Neander’s theory falls far short 
either of furnishing a satisfactory motive in Judas for the be- 
trayal, or of setting forth the facts as they existed at the time ; 
and hence it must be dismissed without further consideration. 

4. Judas was actuated by avarice. 

Was Judas actuated by avarice? To this motive by far the 
greater number of writers ascribe his action in the betrayal of 
Christ; and in it an unthinking public find an all-sufficient 
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explanation or reason. It is not possible to believe that Judas 
was avaricious, first, because of his position and associations, 
and second, because it was never manifested in his recorded 
conduct, and he was never accused of the vice until John said 
he was a thief. Even Neander says” that in all Christ’s 
allusions to the character of Judas, there is not the slightest 
indication that he thought it necessary to warn him against 
this sin of avarice and covetousness. 

It is universally admitted that for the act of betrayal Judas 
received thirty pieces of silver, supposed to be about equal in 
value to twenty dollars of our money. Wasit covetous greed 
for the silver that prompted the act? Certainly not. The 
bribe was toosmall. Had money been his object, Judas would 
have demanded, and could easily have obtained for so great a 
service a much larger sum. Because of the marked insignifi- 
cance and utter inadequacy of the bribe, some have conject- 
ured that possibly Judas expected more, — an additional re- 
ward. But this is hardly probably. Peter says “ that was 
all.” Certainly nothing more was promised him by the chief 
priests, else he would have assisted in Christ’s prosecution, for 
they were sorely in need of witnesses, and Judas could have 
furnished the information for which they so earnestly sought, 
and upon Christ’s conviction by the Sanhedrim would have 
demanded that which was still due, instead of returning that 
which he had already received. 

It certainly was not for the paltry bribe that Judas betrayed 
his Lord. Had gain been the object of Judas he could have 
secreted from the purse he bore, even in ordinary times, an 
equal or even greater sum than the bribe paid, every week and, 
perhaps, every day. The possession of the purse at that par- 
ticular juncture afforded unparalleled opportunities for such 
cupidity. Being purse-bearer he was also almoner of the com- 
mon funds; charged alike with their collection, safe keeping, 
and disbursement in purchases for Christ and the disciples, 
and in charities. Just at this juncture there were countless 
thousands of people assembled at Jerusalem to celebrate the 

11 Leben Jesu, 380. 
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passover, multitudes of whom were friends and converts of 
Jesus and the apostles. At this time it would have been a 
very easy matter for Judas to have filled the common purse 
to repletion every day by soliciting contributions from these 
friends and converts. Had avarice possessed the soul of Judas, 
he could have falsely accounted for the moneys collected as 
having been distributed, as was the custom at the feasts, in 
promiscuous charities. In the prevailing confusion and ex- 
citement of the time nothing further would have been thought 
about the matter, and no further inquiry made. In this case 
at least there would have been a chance for concealment, while 
in the act of betrayal there could not but be certain and instant 
exposure. 

Had avarice prompted his action, such an opportunity, at- 
tended by such advantages, could never have been overlooked, 
or lightly thrown away by Judas. But the utter inadequacy 
of this theory is best shown by the fact, already mentioned, 
that he, in common with the other apostles, was in daily ex- 
pectation of both high elevation and great wealth at the hands 
of Jesus. It is impossible to believe that Judas would have 
voluntarily sacrificed these brilliant prospects, and particularly 
if he had been a covetous man, for so paltry a bribe. 

That Judas had some strong motive which impelled him to 
betray Christ, no one who has given the subject any thought- 
ful attention will question. It has been seen (1) that he was 
not of an essentially criminal nature, and actuated only by 
base and groveling motives, as has been contended by some; 
(2) that he was not, as John declares, a thief; (3) that he did 
not act from resentment or revenge for a supposed rebuke or 
fancied grievance ; and (4) that he was not actuated by ava- 
rice. 

What was the motive, deep-seated and powerful, which 
prompted Judas to the betrayal of his Lord and Master into 
the hands of his enemies and crucifiers? I shall attempt an 


answer to this question in another article. 
J. M. Kerr. 





IRELAND’S DOUBLE SUBJECTION. 


ArticLe XII. 
Ireland’s Double Subjection. 


THE Irish between two mill-stones, London and Rome, are 
being helplessly ground to a powder which has not even the 
power of explosiveness. The first has crushed out their polit- 
ical, and the second their religious independence. England 
owns Ireland’s bodies, and Rome her minds ; so that, caing 
neither their own, the Celtic is a race doubly doomed to for- 
eign rule. Great Britain says they shall not act, and the 
Church that they shall not think ; so that, subdued outward- 
ly and inwardly, they are slaves to two masters, the first mak- 
ing them practice obedience, and the other teaching it as their 
duty. For the Church instructs the Irish that it is a virtue 
to be led, and the English step in and lead them. They thus 
willingly follow Rome into the noose of England ; and when 
they kick in the English traces they strike the shins of the 
Pope. England accordingly holds the reins, while Rome ap- 
plies the lash; and the two for six hundred years have been 
riding on the back of that people. Both occasionally tell the 
Irish that the other is the main weight; and each would 
gladly get rid of its companion if it could remain in authority 
alone. But learning that they must rule together, they oper- 
ate the policy of Dividere et imperare ; so that as Rome takes 
away Ireland’s brains, England gets her muscles. The two 
riders must be shaken at once, if shaken at all; for if Ireland 
becomes independent, she will no more bear a yoke on her 
mind than on her neck. 

At present these powers play cunningly into each others’ 
hands. The subjection which enslaves Ireland to the Church 
makes it an easy subject for slavery in general ; so that Eng- 
land takes up Rome’s pupil in subjection, and enslaves it to 
the State. What Ireland needs is a lesson in liberty—to be 
taught to think instead of assent, and to think on all subjects 
instead of some, and for itself instead of by another. When 
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it can settle its own theclogical questions it can settle its own 
political questions. But political liberty and religious slavery 
do not go together. No people were ever free who acknowl- 
edged supremacy over their minds ; but as long as they admit 
that they may not think they cannot know that they may act. 
Being accustomed to be led they will not discriminate by whom 
they are led; but trained to follow Rome, they become so ex- 
pert at following that they easily follow England. Learning 
to obey in things spiritual they keep on obeying through things 
secular; since those who cannot distinguish between freedom 
and slavery, cannot distinguish between the kinds of slavery. 
Taking charge of half the brain one cannot leave the rest 
free, but when Ireland gave up the right side of her head to 
another, she gave unwittingly the left side also. Brains can- 
not be divided in the matter of subjection ; and when Ireland 
sent half her skull to Rome, she had none left for self-govern- 
ment. England accordingly rules soulless Ireland to-day, and 
will rule her till she gets back her brains from the Vatican. 
Ireland must have her whole mind to be free, and learn to 
throw off all subjection to throw off England’s. Freedom 
never comes half-fledged to any people, and will not clothe 
herself in the bodies of enslaved minds. The soul must be 
free before the feet will dance to freedom’s strains. The clank- 
ing of chains, though rattled by the church, will not make 
liberty-music ; and one loving such soporific chimes, can never 
appreciate a Yankee Doodle or Marsellaise for his country. 
The two monuments that stand on the grave of Irish liberty 
— the Vatican and Buckingham Palace — must fall together, 
if there is to be a political resurrection for that people. Ire- 
land needs her own synod as well as her own Parliament, and 
home rule in religion as well as home rule in politics. While 
the door is open for one foreigner another will enter, and to 
open wide enough for Rome is to let in London. If Ireland 
will not rule herself religiously another will rule her politi- 
cally. Voluntary subjects in religion become involuntary sub- 
jects in politics. . When you allow somebody else to know for 
you somebody else will do for you; and giving your brains 
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away the whole body will follow. By yielding your right to 
form your religious opinions another will form your political 
opinions ; and when your private judgment is yone you will 
have nothing with which to decide your public liberty. The 
State will therefore get your will when the church gets your 
thought. You need all you have of head equipments, and if 
you surrender part you will not have that with which to use 
the rest. 

No people can be free which allows another to decide for 
them; but when they Surrender their right to form their 
opinions, they surrender thejr power to follow their convic- 
tions; and entering slavery to that extent, they easily yield 
the rest of their liberty. The Irish, accordingly, allowing 
the Church to determine their views, feel it their duty to obey 
her orders, and, accepting her conclusions in religion, follow 
her dictates in morals. Surrendering thus half the province 
of thinking — religion and morals — they find that, being par- 
alyzed on that whole side, the rest of the body is fit for little. 
The Church is calculated to make slaves, and it does not usu- 
ally matter to slaves who owns them. The Irish would pre- 
fer, indeed, to be owned by Rome ; but if they sell themselves to 
England they have learned obedience enough as slaves not to 
kick as English slaves. Rome having, therefore, made slaves 


of the Irish, and then sold them to England for a penny, they 
now remain joint property of the two powers, the one teaching 
them to be slaves and the other working them as slaves. Rome 
makes fools to fill a lunatic assylum which England keeps ; 
and after the one power has debased them beyond the capacity 
for resentment, the other mistreats them without liability to 
account. These voluntary slaves of unchosen masters cannot 
be expected, if they do not revolt against being reduced to 
slavery, to revolt because they have not the owners they want ; 
but the ignominy that consents to slavery is not sensitive about 
its masters. He who voluntarily remains in subjection to 
Rome, will not get out of involuntary subjection to England. 
On becoming a slave one gives up his right to say whose slave 
heshall be. Hecan only sell himself once ; after which others 
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do the selling. When, therefore, Jreland sold herself to Rome, 
she did not reserve a control in settling whom Rome should 
sell her to; but having parted with her private judgment, she 
is now handed around without her private choice. As long 
as this self-sale into slavery is abided by, the Irish are likely 
to be ruled by anybody but the Irish. 

If that people will call back their right of private judg- 
ment, and take their opinions in their own hands, they will, 
by thus learning to think for themselves, learn to act for them- 
selves. Their own minds being supreme, they will recognize 
truth without foreign direction, and do the right without for- 
eign compulsion. When Ireland gave away her conscience 


she did not know how little she had left ; and when she gets 
it back she will be surprised to see how much will return with 


it. When Rome gives up her right to rule Ireland morally, 
England will not have the strength to withhold her right to 


rule herself politically, but will find a vast difference between 
ruling an enslaved and a free people. 
The education of Ireland has been essentially disabling. 


Her lessons have been mainly in obedience. Instead of being 
taught self-sufficiency she has been taught submission. The 
people should have been taught liberty instead of subjection 
— to think instead of believe, and act instead of obey. The 
leaders in thought will ever be the leaders in conduct; and 
when Ireland was taught that she could not form her opinions, 
she concluded that she could not shape her policy. Being 
thus taught to obey priests, she learned to obey magistrates ; 
and from bowing to the Pope, learned to bow to the King. When 
the lesson was taught that she must be led, she learned to fol. 
low whoever might lead. The impotence with which she was 
thus afflicted in her religious judgment, excended over her 
whole person ; and learning to fall on her knees, she learned 
to fall before any power. One who learns to go on his belly 
goes prostrate to the polls as well as tochurch. The habit of 
crawling must be got out of Ireland. When her people can 
stand up with their hat on in the presence of a bishop, they 
will not take it off to the lieutenant. Ireland wants the self 
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respect that comes from self-reliance. When the Irishman 
feels that he can stand alone, he will want neither church nor 
barracks to lean against ; but as long as some other power is 
necessary to him, he is not a fit subject for independence. 
While there are thoughts that he dare not think, he will feel 
there are acts that he dare not do. Leaving to others the re- 
sponsibility of forming his judgments, he gives to others the 
control of his conduct. One who must go outside of himself 
for his authority, will rely on others for his rights; and giv- 
ing up his management as a non compos will take to a guardian 
as a necessity. All Irishmen should be taught their own san- 
ity, and led into the belief that they can manage their own 
interests. When they learn that they are not idiots in relig- 
ion, they will believe that they are capable of self-control in 
goverment. Butas long as any people believe there are others 
who can do what they can’t, they will rely on somebody else 
instead of developing their own equality ; and while others 
thus fix their duties, they will not themselves exercise their 
rights. The Irish must learn that there are no powers or 
rights outside of Ireland superior to them, but that Paddy is 
as good as anybody else, and in Ireland more sacred than any- 
body. As long as one cannot get along in religion, he will 
need outside help in politics; and he who invites one master 
over him, will usually get two. Political and religious servi- 
tude go together, and when one thinks he is too much of a 
fool to take care of himself in one, somebody will pick him 
up as non compos in the other. 

Teaching submission and obedience is no way to make men. 
The lesson is good for children, but only as a temporary ex- 
pedient, which should give way to self-reliance at maturity. 
To teach full-grown men to obey, or that others have the right 
to rule them, is to instil a lesson of slavery. While we may 
rightly learn to obey the powers which we ourselves have 
made — and which are, therefore, our own powers — the free 
man can recognize no power over him that is not representa- 
tive of himself. He who recognizes the divine right of the 
church to rule him, no longer stumbles at the divine right of 
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kings to rule him ; but giving up his sense of equality he is a 
ready victim for many masters. The Church paves the way 
in Ireland for other tyrants, and makes the lesson of tyranny 
a palatable one. What Ireland needs is a recognition of the 
divine right of self. ; 

The aim of Catholic education has been to teach men to be 
ruled. Ireland needs to be taught to rule. The Church has 
held it as her chief function to control men, and its lessons 
have been those of submission. It has therefore made of its 
children slaves for other people. While teaching them to be 
ruled by her she teaches the lesson of submission which others 
take advantage of. Catholic people are, therefore, essentially 
slaves. The one million Protestants chiefly rule the thirty 
million Catholics of France. Protestant England rules Cath- 
olic Ireland and Canada. The Protestant countries of the 
world rule the Catholic countries, and hold all the powers in 
equilibrium. It is Germany, Russia, England and the United 
States that control the world’s destinies ; while the Catholic 
‘States of Italy, Spain, Austria, Portugal, Belgium, Mexico, 
and the South American countries are little more than a 
cipher in the conclave of nations. The one hundred million 
Protestants of the world have many times the power of the 
two hundred million Catholics. Protestants learn indepen- 
dence, and knowing how to rule themselves learn how to rule 
others. While the Catholic people are meekly singing their 
songs of subjection to the faith, the Protestants contemptu- 
ously sing to them, *‘ Croppies lie down.” The first lesson 
that Catholic education teaches one is not to be a man; and 
as a result the men of the world come from outside to rule 
them. The priests in making them fit subjects to be ruled, in 
the hope of developing a great priestly power, disqualify them 
to rule ; so that when the priests marshal them as forces, they 
find that they command a weak army. In making them obe- 
dient to themselves they disqualify them for being rulers over 
others. A people who are taught to be ruled cannot at the 
same time learn the lesson of ruling. The Catholic who takes 
off his head to the priest has none to shake at Protestants. 
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There is too much bowing, taught in Catholicism; and he 
who practices it so much in religion continues it from habit in _ 
government. One is not as tall on his knees as on his feet. 
Catholics need to learn to stand instead of kneel. It is not 
the great business of the world to be ruled, but to take care 
of self; and the many are to be men instead of the few. The 
destiny of the masses is, not to be emasculated in the interest 
of the priests, but to exercise their full power in thought and 
action. Those who are deprived of their strength to make 
them docile, will be nags for all the world to ride; and they 
who make imbeciles to rule them will have only imbeciles to 
command. The Catholic Church and Catholic peoples have, 
therefore, been the under peoples of modern times. The 
Church cannot teach its followers as individuals the lesson of 
submission, and as a whole the lesson of power. The Catho- 
lics have accordingly been playing the role of “ the oppressed,” 
and posing as “martyrs.” The Pope is a declared “ pris- 
oner,” and the Catholics generally are “‘ persecuted saints.” 
But they are the victims of their own weakness rather than 
of others’ tyranny. Having equal rights with all] they volun- 
_tarily make inferiors of themselves, becoming intellectual eu- 
nuchs by self emasculation. To people who insist on bowing 
down everybody is tempted to stand as a god; and the Catho- 
lics having more things to bow to than any other people — 
saints, images, relics, priests, and a long catalogue of uten- 
sils — they get so much practice for subjects that many mas- 
ters come forward to rule them. They are, therefore, the 
subject class, and their religious training is the forerunner of 
their political subjection. 

If the Irish were not rendered essentially subjects by their 
education, they would be a ruling power in their present rela- 
tions in Britain, instead of an oppressed people. The Scotch, 
who are not more favored in that empire, have risen to largely 
control it. But the Scotch Presbyterians were never, like the 
Irish Catholics, bred to be subjects. Wherever they are part 
of a people, they are part of the power of that people; a 
Scotchman always counting at least one; and when Scotland 
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became united to England, Scotch power also became united 
to it. Scotland and England accordingly equally rule Eng- 
land; and Scotland and England equally control the British 
Empire. But the Scotch Protestants being trained to come to 
the top, neither England, nor any other power, can keep them 
down; whereas the Catholic Irish, being trained to lie down 
and let others walk over them, no power can bring them up. 
Scotland never had to ask England for her rights; she took 
them. When Scotland became part of England, England be- 
came part of Scotland ; and when England succeeded in rul- 
ing the Scotch, she had to submit to be ruled by them. The 
British Empire is a Scotch-English Empire ; and if the Irish 
were of the same metal, it would be a Scotch-English-Irish 
Empire. Ireland cannot hope to rule out of England, till she 
learns to rule in England ; the power to rule, and not the op- 
portunity, being what is wanted. Irish-English rule must 
precede Irish home rule. The Irish, like the Scotch, must get 
up in their present relations, before they can get up out of 
them. If Scotland wanted her independence, Scotland would 
be the chief power to say whether it should be granted, it be- 
ing a question fur England-Scotland, and not for England only ; 
and the Irish should stop asking for Irish independence, and 
go to granting it. Ireland has been leariing too long to ask. 
She has been asking the priest, asking the Pope, asking Eng- 
land, asking foreign nations, asking everybody but Ireland. 
Let her give up this business of asking, and learn to take. 
Ireland must help Ireland, and Ireland make Ireland free. 
The looking to somebody else is what has enslaved her, and 
looking away from others is what will redeem her. She should 
ask herself for what she wants, and when she relies on her- 
self to know her duty, she will of herself get her rights. It 
will then be of less importance whether she be independent 
of England than whether she be free in herself. Ireland in 
‘England may be as great as Ireland out of England ; but it 
must be the greatness of Ireland. The Scotch would no more 
think of giving up England than England would think of giv- 
ing up Scotland. It would be too much like dissolving a part- 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXIII. 12 
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nership and allowing your partner all the assets. Scotland owns 
as much of India, Australia,and the British navy as does Eng- 

land; and when England gets any of the Scotchman’s pos- 
sessions, it will not be by the Scotchman’s consent. Ireland 
wants to be a ruler of India; and when conscious of this mas- 
tery will be in a fit condition to be the ruler of Ireland. She 
wants partnership with England before she can declare a dis- 
solution ; and then, in dissolving she may get more of the 
assets than Erin. The next generation would find Ireland 
demanding South Africa or Canada, and foreign rule instead 
of home rule. Ireland has been insisting on getting out of 
power instead of into it, her demand for separation being the 
cry of imbecility. While Scotland demands more of Great 
Britain, Ireland demands less, like one who gives up his farm 
to get only his garden. More of Ireiand’s possessions lie out- 
side of Ireland than in it, and she may own more of the Brit- 
ish Empire than that Empire owns of Ireland. While Eng- 
land and Scotland, which are little larger than Ireland, hold 
a third of the world, Ireland shou!d not surrender her share 
therein, which would be an Irish bull embodied in a policy. 

Ireland wants to be a member of the firm rather than, as now, 
a chattel in the assets. 

In the North of Ireland, which is Protestant, aes is Irish 
power as well as Irish prosperity. The contrast with Southern 
Ireland is like that between all Protestant and Catholic coun- 
tries, the former being rich and intelligent, and the latter poor 
and abject; or like the difference between the Protestant and 
Catholic cantons of Switzerland, the first being cantons of in- 
dustries and schools, and the latter of beggars and impotence ; 
or like the difference between Upper and Lower Canada, where 
the first, being Protestant, is powerful and progressive, and 
the latter, being Catholic, is helpless and illiterate. The north 
of Ireland, with the least fertile soil and least advantages in 
every respect but men, is the garden of that country, while 
the south is its waste. The difference is in the training of the 
people, the former being trained to independence in thought 
and action, and the latter to reliance in both. Were Ireland 
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independent of England, the North would soon rule the South ; 
and the next cry of Ireland would be to be free from the 
North of Ireland ; and should the South secede the Protestants 
there would soon rule the Catholics, and the next demand 
would likely be to get rid of the Protestants. The root of the 
trouble is that the Irish are not trained to rule, but to com- 
plain, their habits of subjection making them naturally the 
“oppressed ” people. They make good martyrs, but poor 
masters. And as long as a people in every place where they 
are put fall back, or gravitate to be underlings, they cannot, 
by separation, get ahead of the power which drags them on. 
Independence, without independence in thought, would only 
make them fall back as a nation, and so be inferior as a whole, 
where they are now inferior as individuals. With great Eng- 
land by her side, and the great German, Russian, American, 
and other Protestant nations holding the world’s power around 
her, Ireland would be only one more of the many petty unin- 
fluential Catholic powers. ° 

Why Ireland should demand independence of England 
rather than England of Ireland, or why England should be 
the great power oppressing Ireland, and Ireland the little 
power asking for relief, is not otherwise apparent. Being alike 
situated for rule, and equally fertile and salubrious, why should 
Ireland rather than England complain of centuries of wrong ? 
Why should England’s rule go out over the world, and Ire- 
land’s plaint go out over the world? Why did not the Irish 
historically come to the front, and the English go to the rear ? 
or why have they remained in their relative positions so many 
centuries, while all other peoples have been exchanging places ? 
Why have not Ireland’s manufactures and books gone to for- 
eign countries instead of her priests and beggars? and why 
have not the Irish gone to be masters of other lands, instead 
of exiles from their own? While Ireland has peopled many 
- countries she has colonized none; whereas the Protestant Eng- 
lish, Dutch, and Danish, have colonized many, and remained 
still masters at home. 

A people has often itself to blame for being oppressed, and in 
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hundreds of years of oppression should find some opportunity 
to escape. A free-spirited people rarely remains long in bon- 
dage. But when Ireiand took the oath of subjection to Rome, 
she did not reserve the mental liberty with which to foreswear 
England. Catholic peoples make poor revoltants. Trained 
to acquiesce, they know not how to protest. The great suc- 
cessful fights for liberty have been fought by Protestants. 
The*American and French Revolutions, the revolt of the Neth- 
erlands, thejfights for the independence of the German States, 
the revolution in Greece, have all been won by non-Catholics ; 
while Catholic Poland, Ireland, Bohemia, Hungary, Rome, and 
Lower Canada, remain as subject peoples, examples of unsuc- 
cessful remonstrance. 

Though the Catholic church has habitually sided with kings, 
and defended oppression, it has never, since the Reformation, 
had chief control. The extreme wing of the reactionary party 
everywhere, it has never permanently ruled anywhere; but 
succeeded only in holding back the Catholic lands from that 
influence which non-Catholic countries, unburdened with such 
an obstruction, have enjoyed. . 

They who do not recognize their own liberties rarely recog- 
nize those of others; so that while the Irish, under their Cath- 
olic tutelage, which antagonizes equality, are demanding a 
freedom which they will not take, they are denying to others 
a freedom which they nevertheless see taken. Unsuccessful 
alike in refusing liberty to others and in getting power for them- 
selves, they exhibit that general subjection of the will which 
disqualifies all Catholics for rule. Claimants for liberty for 
centuries they have for centuries been workers against it. 


Demanding it for themselves, and denying it to others, they 
have been alike unsuccessful in both, and so never succeeded 
either as martyrs or as oppressors. Their most bitter wars 


being religious wars, and their most bitter passions religious 


passions, they have accomplished nothing by either; but while 
unreconciled to seeing Protestants or Orangemen in Ireland, 
they have nevertheless been compelled to see them ; and while 


seeking to put the non-Catholics under the church, they have 
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been compelled to see the church the under dog in the fight. 
As part ot the policy of all Catholic countries, where other 
religions are prohibited if the church is able, it is part of the 
same failure which attends Catholic policies everywhere, whose 
habit of subjection disqualifies them for success. 

In other lands, as well as at home, has this ignoring of 
others’ rights been an accompaniment of the Irish demand 
for theirown. In America they have not claimed equal rights 
but exclusive privileges, demanding for themselves as Irish, or 
for the church as Catholic, some special advantage—Irishmen 
for office or appropriations for Catholic institutions. The doc- 
trine of inequality which they heartily believe they seek to en- 
force; and though no more successful than Catholics usually 
are with their mental disqualification for success, they persist 
with all the force of inconsistency, and work with all the 
methods of contradiction. The Irishman’s idea of equality 
is expressed in the bull that one man is a good as another and 
sometimes better, and his idea of liberty in the maxim that 
every one should do as he pleases and compel his neighbor 
to do likewise. 

Iu times of slavery the Irish supported that institution ; so 
that while calling loudly for their own liberty, they demanded 
its denial to others; as Catholics generally claim their own 
rights as Catholics, and deny the same to others as Protes- 
tants. Belonging, as a class, to the party of slavery, and, 
since its abolition, to that of inequality, they have been most 
hostile to the negroes and Chinese, and so, like Catholics gen- 
erally, have, while posing as martyrs of liberty, been unsuc- 
cessful champions of oppression. 


Till the Irish learn their own liberty they cannot be expected 
to recognize that of others; but giving up half their rights 
they are willing to take half of their neighbors’. They go 


with contradiction into every consideration of liberty ; and it 


is usually a question only of whether they or another shall 
have the advantage. When an Irishman gets all his own 
rights he will likely see clear to allow all rights to another; 


but while he thinks that a priest must own him, he thinks that 
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somebody must own the Orangeman, the * nigger,” and the 
“‘ Heathen Chinee.”” A contradiction in the thought of lib- 
erty will ever give a contradiction in its practice ; and he who 
learns oppression as an oppressed one, knows it as an oppres- 
sor; just as he who has the abjectness to be a slave, has the 
injustice to be a master. If the Irish once learn to get all 
their rights, they will not be so apt todemand more than their 
rights. Justice must be learned as a balance of equalities ; 
and not a seesaw, in which the one now down expects to be 
up above the other. The Irish need not Irish liberty, but 
liberty ; and want to learn to acquiesce in that condition in 
which they will feel no bigger in their demands than in their 
concessions. Austin Bierbower. 


ARIcLeE XIII. 
The Second Volume of Doctor Hanson's Translation.* 


In the introduction to the first volume of this work, issued 
in 1884, the translator presents, as we think, several good and 
sufficient reasons for his attempt to give to the public an Eng- 
lish reading of the early Christian writings, that may be en- 
tirely free from the numerous errors long known by scholars 
to exist in the common version, many of which, however, are 
retained in the revised version. 

The translator well observes that his effort would have been 
spared had the revisers made thorough work in the matter of 
correction, and at the same time changed the language from 
the obsolete and obsolescent forms of three hundred years 
ago to modern English; all which, one would suppose, they 
certainly would have aimed to do, inasmuch as without this 
completeness, as every one must see, their work would neces- 


* The New Covenant: Containing: I. An Accurate Translation of the New Tes- 
tament. II. A Chronological Arrangement of the Text. II. A Brief and Handy 
Commentary. Volume JI. — Acts, the Epistles, Revelation. By J. W. Hanson, D.D. 
Universalist Publishing House. 1886. 
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sarily fail to give entire satisfaction. Indeed, without this 
there can hardly be said to have been any sufficient cause for 
@ revision. 

The demand of the age is not for a partially corrected edi- 


tion of the “* Established Version,” retaining along with many 


errors in translation an antiquated phraseology, but for an ac- 
curate rendering of the Greek original into good modern Eng- 
lish. This demand, too, is fully justified, not only for the cor- 
rection of obvious errors, but also for securing greater clear- 
ness, and thus enabling the reader to perceive the sense with 
but very little aid from commentaries. 

The Bible in order to be rightly understood, must be read 
just as any other book is read — with the same freedom from 
the influence of prejudice either in favor of the claims of its 
friends in its behalf or in opposition to those claims. Vener- 
ation for the letter as peculiarly holy, and for the phraseology 
as divinely sacred, should not veil the sense from the reader. 
But to a great degree the difficulties alluded to in these ob- 
servations exist in the use of the common version, and also in 
that of the revised version; and so there is a serious hin- 
drance in the way to a common sense and rational under- 
standing of the matter read. This fact alone, even were 
there no other occasion, would justify a new translation ; be- 
cause an accurate rendering of the original in the every-day 
language of our time does much to-dispel the mist of rever- 
ence for the old letter; though on this very account the excel- 
leut translation with which Dr. Hanson has supplied us has 
met, and will continue to meet, with opposition and rejection 
from many, whose veneration for the old clothing of the word 
is so great that to them the letter is the word; so that when 
the same appears in a new and better clothing they fail to 
recognize it. They turn to the old and worn out vesture, and 
hug it to their bosoms as a thing too sacred to be laid aside. 
Need we say that this is fetichism — idolatry ? 

And what is there in a religion that thus turns from reason 
and common sense to an idolatry of the letter that is of any 
real use to mankind, or of any healthful service to the indi- 
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vidual ? Nothing. On the contrary, this is just what enslaves 
the soul and hinders spiritual growth, by causing the creature 
to be worshipped more than the Creator—the form to be 
superstitiously honored while the substance is practically ig- 
nored. 

Our translator, we repeat, has done an excellent thing in 
this one particular, even were there nothing more in his work 
entitled to special commendation: He has presented us with 
the matter of the early Christian writings in good modern 
English, and has thus enabled us to view the subjects treated 
of in these writings, each one through his own eyes and in 
the exercise of his own judgment, free from the influence 
which the use of “ polarized” words and phrases is sure to 
have upon the reader, even when he flatters himself that his 
mind is free and clear. 

The lucidity of the language, with few exceptions, in this 
new translation, enables the common reader, in a great degree, 
to dispense with a commentary, because the meaning is evi- 
dent in the familiar expression ; but with the mostly brief but 
valuable notes accompanying the work, and giving the true ex- 
planation of all really difficult passages, and those involving 
theological controversy, or involved in such controversy, the 
English reader has in this work the readiest means for obtaining 
a clear understanding of the Christian Scriptures that we have 
ever seen, or, it seems, that could be devised: the sense of the 
original rendered in the plain language of to day, with margi- 
nal notes, selected chiefly from the best biblical scholars be- 
longing to all schools of theology, to explain the few passages. . 
that must, with even the best practicable rendering, remain 
somewhat obscure to the common reader. 


THEOLOGICAL Bras. 


As to this condition in the mind of the translator, inasmuch 
as allusion las been made to it in some of the notices of the 
first yolume that have appeared, this may justly be said: It 
is, indeed, a difficult thing to free the mind utterly from all 
theological prejudice in the rendering of passages that are in- 
volved in controversy. Of this we have abundant evidences 
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both in the common version and in the revised, where, as the 
highest scholarship without regard to sect, confesses that a 
different rendering of passages of the class referred to would 
in many instances better convey the sense of the original than 
the rendering adopted. Whatever may be said of the bias of 
our translator, we are confident that it is no greater, to say 
the least, than that of the men who gave us the common ver- 
sion, nor than that of the late revisionists, who were all, or 
very nearly all, of one general school in theology, and who 
must be assumed to have been in a degree theologically pre- 
possessed in one and the same direction. 

Doctor Hanson has, we think, taken the best course, in 
most if not all cases, to avoid all occasion for any charge of 
theological bias, wherever there may have been any danger of 
this, either by giving a strictly literal rendering or by trans- 
ferring the word in dispute, instead of translating it. This 
is certainly the fairest thing possible ; because by this the 
reader is left to his own judgment in controverted cases. 
The matter is not prejudged for him by the translator through 
a rendering to which a theologian or scholar of an opposite 
school might object. | 

Possibly, however, there may be instances in this work in 
which the partiality of the translator may have affected the 
rendering ; but in most of these, if not all, he is not open to 
this charge from the ground of any prevailing form of Christian 
theology, but only from that of “ radicalism,” or from that 
of skepticism as to the special divineness of the Christian re- 
ligion ; and with the representatives of these extremes we leave 
the task of pointing out and exposing the instances of preju- 
diced renderings, or of renderings in which the bias of the 
translator may have affected his work. 


PERFECTION NOT TO BE CLAIMED. 


Of course it would be extravagant to affirm that there is 
no particular in which this work may not be improved. The 
translator claims nothing of the kind, nor will any man who 
is his friend, or a friend of the work, claim any thing of the 
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kind. Were Doctor Hanson or any other translator to review 
his own work in a mutter of this kind, many times, points 
might still be observed where improvement in nicety and ele- 
gance of expression could be made, while at the same time 
the sense of the original were in substance accurately ren- 
dered without these improvements. 

The first volume of the work has been before the public 
long enough to attract considerable attention ; and this it has 
done. It has been reviewed both favorably and, to some ex- 
tent, unfavorably ; but the various reviewers, all together, 
have brought to light this fact which must be gratifying to the 
_ translator — that there is but very little in the volume of a 
serious nature with which any fault can be found — so far as 
the translation is concerned -—and nothing that can justify 
complaint on the ground of any rendering that vitiates the 
sense of the original. 

The translator has in a masterly article which appeared in 
the QuarTeRLY for October 1884, and January 1885, trium- 
phantly vindicated his work as being, with the exception of a 
few merely verbal errors, and some mistakes in italicising, all 
that he claims for it. To have effected a work of this kind 
that should be above criticism would have exceeded all ex- 
pectation; but when it is seen that even the most adverse 
notice of the work that has been taken has discovered no mis- 
takes that vitiate the sense of the original, the translator cer- 
tainly has great cause to congratulate himself on his success, 
as he has reason also for thanks to his reviewers for the favor 
they have done him in pointing out the few and slight defects 
in rendering that are to be found in the volume. 

It becomes us not to criticize a work of such vast labor and 
pains in an unfriendly spirit, nor in a destructive manner. 
The matter is too important to be treated in a mere fault- 
finding or deprecatory mood. If the vook, so important as a 
much-needed improvement in Scripture reading, is not at first 
just what even in the slightest particular it ought to be, criti 
cism should be of a kind to help make it that: for true criti- 
cism is helpful, not destructive. Surely the man who devotes 
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his days and nights, for years, to the study, the research, and 
the pains necessary for such an undertaking, in order to help 
the English-speaking world to a reading of the Scriptures 
that is both clear to the common reader and acceptable to the 
scholar, deserves no censure, nor should he be treated with 
the cavils of the fault-finder. He is entitled, on the contrary, 
to the pure sympathy and warm commendation of all who 
know any thing of the value of such a work, and of the difficulty 
of performing it. He who is willing to do the drudgery that 
such a work requires is entitled to a far higher consideration 
than that of carping criticism on the one hand, or of all the 
pecuniary profit that he may expect ever to realize from the 
proceeds of his labor, on the other hand. A work of this 
kind, performed by a single individual, is the result of much 
sacrifice, and of intense and long continued application ; such 
as but very few are willing to endure; in which very few would 
continue to the end without some rare inducement beyond the 
satisfaction of having done a good thing for a good cause. 


WE Critics. 


All we who are inclined to try our hand at criticism on a 
work of this kind, or to pass our opinions upon it in conver- 
sation, would do well to consider the immense labor and pains — 
required to prepare and bring out a Bible translation that 
shall be of the very best character — one that accurately ex- 
presses the sense of the original, and at the same time pos- 
sesses sufficient literary merit to make good reading; for in 
Scripture a free translation is not tolerated as in the classics. 
Literalness, as far as this is possible, is required, and strict 
accuracy, in order to avoid both the charge and the suspicion 
of having tampered with the truths contained in Scripture. 

If any man among us thinks he can do better at this than 
Dr. Hanson has done, let him engage in the work at once ; 
for in fact a new translation is one of the things greatly 
needed ; and when his work is done, and his book shall have 
proved itself to be in any considerable degree superior to that 
which Dr. Hanson has now presented to the public, we shall hail 
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its appearance with much pleasure ; but ifno one is himself will- 
ing to put his (it may be superior) learning and power to the 
test, and engage in the work, we shall take it amiss if he refuse 
to acknowledge that “The New Covenant” is the very best ren- 
dering of the early Christian writings that has ever been made 
and offered to the English reader ; — not only the very best 
as to accuracy, but that it is characterized by peculiar feat- 
ures which specially recommend it to the public, particularly 
the important feature of a modern English phraseology. 


THe First VoLuME. 


Something may with propriety still be said about this. 
Many think that the cutting up of the separate paris into a 
** Gospel Harmony,” is a serious defect in the volume ; and 
we confess to have shared in this opinion. Indeed, we greatly 
prefer a reading of the Scriptures with each book entire and 
by ifself, its contents uninterrupted ; though we would like 
to see an edition of the four gospels in which each of the nar- 
ratives occupied a separate column, side by side, on the same 
page, if this were practicable ; but this could hardly be effected 
throughout ; and yet, tosay nothing of so-called “* harmonies,” 
the importance of a handy arrangement for comparing every 
point in each version of the gospel story with its parallel in 
the other narratives, wherever a parallel exists, seems fully to 
warrant a plan like that contained in this volume, where the 
reader has before his eye all the separate accounts of the same 
occurrence at one glance, or in immediate succession. More- 
over by the aid of the complete index of passages accompa- 
nying the volume the reader can easily refer to any portion 
of the record as given by any one of the four evangelists. 

To the Bible student, therefore, this arrangement is no great 
disadvantage in any particular; while on the contrary, as to 
the point referred to, it is an advantage ; and even the ordi- 
nary reader, it is believed, will find great satisfaction in the ease 
with which he can by the help of this volume compare Scrip- 
ture with Scripture ; because by means of the index he can 
with the utmost readiness consider each passage in its proper 
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connection. These observations are far more pertinent than 
they otherwise might appear when we consider the fragmen- 
tary character of all the four gospel narratives themselves ; 
for no one of them constitutes one continuous and connected 
story. 

Having read and re-read the first volume, and compared it 
somewhat critically with the Greek of Westcott and Hort, we 
feel assured that as a whole, it is an exceedingly valuable 
translation of the four gospels ; not without its defects, to be 
sure, for no translation ever yet made in English is absolutely 
perfect ; but, with the admission of a few merely verbal errors 
the defects are far fewer than those to be found in any of its 
predecessors ; and we believe it to be, indeed we think we 
hazard nothing in saying that it actually is, by far the very 
best reading of the gospels to which English-speaking people 
have ever yet been treated, and, that with its choice marginal 
notes, it is an invaluable aid to every English reader who de- 


sirse the most and best information as to the sense of the gospels 
as they existed in the fourth century after Christ, that can be 
obtained in so small a compass and in so convenient a form. 


THE SECOND VOLUME. 


In this volume unusual pains seem to have been taken to se- 
cure the utmost accuracy. In general the sense of the original 
is faithfully rendered, and in most instances the phraseology is 
unexceptional. The new reading of some passages may seem 
Strange to the reader accustomed exclusively to the antiquated 
style of the common version; but a little consideration will 
show cause for preferring it as a clearer vehicle of the sense. 
The translator disclaims all intent as to literary ends, but in- 
tentionally or unintentionally, he has produced an English 
reading of the Christian writings that is not only accurate as 
to sense, but really fine as to literary merit. 

There is a better conformity to the law of modification by 
connection in fhis volume than in the first; as is to be ob- 
served, for instance, in the rendering of @gros, which repre- 
sents both the substance and the usual form of bread — the 
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loaf—and therefore, according to the connection should 
sometimes be rendered “ bread,” and sometimes “ loaf.” 

We had for some time shared the repugnance of many to 
the translation of Bentilw and pentioue into “ immerse ” and 
‘immersion,’ for the reasons that are well known and fre- 
quently stated ; but after a more thorough consideration of 
the point, with a careful examination of the passages contain- 
ing these terms, the conviction is forced upon us that the 
translator is justified in his decision, and in his declaration 
in the Introduction to volume second, that “ the rendering is 
compelled by the facts in the case.” 

Though the translator has devoted a paragraph of the In- 
troduction to a defence of the custom of some in violating a 
principle of grammatical law for the use of the auxiliaries 
“ shall” and * will,” he has nevertheless conformed to the 
principle remarkably well in this volume, while in the first 
there are many violations of it, which, we trust, will be cor- 
rected in the next edition ; because there is no excuse for dis- 
regarding a principle on which those nice distinctions depend 
that give such accuracy and elegance to our speech. The 
principle is not “ arbitrary ” but essential. It is not violated 
by “ good usage” but only by a corrupt and careless usage. 
The best usage always conforms to it. 

The translator says in the Introduction, ‘ Occasionally we 
have retained the idiomatic phraseology of the original, as in 
‘afraid with a great fear, etc.” Why this has been done it 
is difficult to see, because the reading of the Greek idiom in 
English spoils the English, while the object of the work is to 
afford a rendering in good English. For this the idiom, as 
well as the words, must be translated. Therefore “ greatly 
afraid,” or an equivalent English expression, should have 
keen given ; and similarly in all other cases. We certainly 
can see no justification for transplanting the idiom in the text 
in any case. Wherever it may be desirable to show the idiom 
a note affords the proper means. 

We differ in opinion with the translator as to the harshness 
and unnaturalness of “ Lay not up,” “ Judge not,’ * Know 
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not,” etc., and as to the greater accuracy and smoother and 
more natural character of “ Do not lay up,” “ Do not judge,” 
“ Do not know,” etc.; and we.remark that, as it seems to us, 
the tendency to the excessive use of “do” as an auxiliary, 
now £0 common, ought not to be encouraged. This auxiliary 
has, according to our idiom, its legitimate use in the interest 
of emphasis: but beyond this it were better, in most if not in 
all cases, not to employ it. Beyond this its use is at the ex- 
pense of euphony, with no gain to compensate for the loss. 
Since our attention was first given to this point, we have found 
it possible to improve our composition to a considerable de- 
gree, by dropping ‘‘ do” as an auxiliary, and by confining it 
to its legitimate office as a principal verb. The reader of this 
review will see that we have no need whatever for the auxiliary 
“ do” in the entire article. 

In our opinion the variations from Westcott and Hort, given 
in italics throughout “ The New Covenant,” should have been, 
not included in the text, but placed in the margin, and desig- 
nated by S., or V., or both, according to the case. The omis- 
sions, too, of S. and V., we think, ought to be denoted in the 
margin, while the full text of Westcott and Hort appeared on 
the page. This, it seems, would have afforded the readiest 
and clearest means of enabling the reader to compare all in 
one view. However, this is not a very serious matter; for 
with the explanation by the translatorof his method, as given 
on page xii. of the Introduction, the case can be well under- 
stood. 

The transiator has a plan for this volume, as well as for the 
first; and for both the design is, not only to give us a transla- 
tion, but also an arrangement of the matter for methodical 
reading. Accordingly we have the Acts, the Epistles and 
Apocalypse all included under the one uniform page heading 
— “The New Covenant.” 

Besides, the narrative of Acts, according to this plan, is in- 
terrupted at several points for the insertion of a number of 
Paul’s epistles.at the points supposed to denote the times when 
the epistles were written respectively. We wish, most heart- 
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ily, that the plan were different, and that the Dr. had been 
content, so far at least as the second volume is concerned, with 
producing the best English translation of the Christian Scrip- 
ture that has ever been made, with each book entire, and with 
its proper page-heading, as in Westcott and Hort, according 
to the oldest manuscripts. 

At first we thought that the point to which the translator 
calls attention in the Introduction to Volume II., in the nar- 
rative of Jesus and the Woman at the Well (John iv. 6) was 
not well taken, inasmuch as both the terms geéeg and anyy are 
applied in the narrative to the well in question, Jacob’s ; 277 
by the narrator, and geéae by the woman, and because this 
well was actually supplied by a living fountain ; but on sec- 
ond thought, such as with our German temperament becomes 
us, it became apparent that, as geéeg represents not only a 
well supplied by a living fountain, but also a cistern or tank, 
there is a marked and beautiful significance in the exclusive 
use of yyy by the Master to signify the spiritual and living 
force of his principles in the being of every one who receives 
them. This admirable point is brought fully to view by the 
Doctor’s rendering of John iv. 6-14, but is left entirely out of 
sight in both the common and the revised versions, in their 
rendering of both gegeg and 2777 by the single term “ well ” 
throughout the narrative. 

The restoration of the Greek & in the orthography of proper 
names seems to be entirely proper, for we can see no good rea- 
son why this character should be supplanted by the Roman ec 
with its modern sound: but it may be thought that, inasmuch 
as a reform is attempted, it ought to be made complete, and 
that we should have Jakob, as the Germans actually write it, 
Sadukees, Epikureans, and so on for the other exceptions, 
We share in this thought, and confess that the reason given 
by the translator for these exceptions seems to us altogether 
insufficient. 

Among the many improvements in the reading that we have 
noted, we call attention to the following taken from the 
list made by the translator: “it occurred” for “it came to 
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pass,” “reform” for “repent,” “khan” for ‘tinn,’”’ “favor” for 
“grace,” “sandals” for “shoes,” “tunic” for “coat,” “tax-gath. 
erer” for “publican,” “granary” for “barn,” “see” for ‘be- 
hold,” “the spirit breathes where it will” for “the wind blow- 
eth whereitlisteth,” “judged” for “damned” and “condemned,” 
“boat” for “ship,” “lake” for “sea,” ‘“demonized” tor “pos- 
sessed with dev.is,” “grain-fields” for corn-fields,” ‘iota or 
letter curve” for ‘‘jot or tittle,” “quadrans” for “farthings,” 
and other terms for coins, distances and measures inaccurately 
translated in both the common and the revised versions ; 
“prolong his age one span” for “add one cubit to his stature,” 
“neither in this zon nor in that about to come” for “ neither 
in this world nor the world to come,” “wine-skins” for **bot- 
tles,” “hemorrhage” for “issue of blood,” “tray” for “char- 
ger,” “doorkeeper” for “porter,” “Sanhedrin” for “council,” 
“chasm” for “gulf,” “permit” for “suffer,” “alas” for “wo,” 
“white-washed tombs” for “whited sepulchres,” ‘‘chosen” for 
“elect,” “morsel” for “sop,” “sour wine” for “vinegar,” **Mas- 
ter” (in many places) for “Lord,” “very religious” for ‘‘too 
superstitious.” ‘Kindness and severity of God” in Romans 
xi. 22, is a fine improvement in place of “goodness and se- 
verity” of the Established and Revised Versions; so with 
“* animal body ” instead of * natural body ” in 1 Cor. xv. 44. 

The spiritual body is just as natural as the earthly body ; 
but the reading, ‘ There is a natural body and there is a spir- 
itual body ” contradicts this fact and implies that the realm of 
spirit is a department of being scparate and distinct from the 
realm of nature, instead of the higher province of universal 
nature, which it is. The correct reading, “ animal body,” 
Soua wvryixor, harmonizes with the truth that everything which 
exists is natural. Paul had no quarrel with nature, nor with 
science, but only with that which was falsely called science. 
His language should not be so rendered as to represent him 
as believing in anything anti-natural or supernatual. With 
him God was the immanent Life and Force in nature, nota 
Being outside of nature, — the All in all; and so being in all 
its complexity of department and of individuality, both visi 
ble and invisible, is natural. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXIII. 13 
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“ Chosen”’ everywhere for “elect” is better, because it 
avoids the technical abuse of * elect” in the language of scho- 
lastic theology. “Chosen” is a literal translation, while 
“ elect”’ is the anglicized form of the original é«Aextd¢; but 
*“‘ chosen ” has not been degraded to the office of a technicality. 
Therefore its adoption by “The New Covenant” is an im- 
provement. 

As it regards the new reading everywhere of “ slave ” for 
dovdog, instead of * servant,” the translator says in the Intro- 
duction all that can be said in favor of the change; and we 
must own that nothing can be urged against it but the de- 
graded condition which we are accustomed to associate with 
the term “ slave.” On this account some other term would 
be preferable if we had it; but as it is the only term in Eng- 
lish that is the exact equivalent of dovioc, we must bow to the 
inevitable, and confess that the apostles and their fellow be- 
lievers regarded themselves as God’s slaves. Thank God! 
we, in our day arfd in our ordinary speech, are not obliged to 
perpetuate this use of the term; for we know our privilege of 
regarding ourselves, not as slaves, but as children of God, 
though in the degree in which we have not yet turned to the 
Father, we also know that we are the slaves of sin. 

The anglicizing of oo» and cog instead of translating 
them, is decidedly a good thing, for which the translator has 
abundantly justified himself in his reply to his critics in the 
Introduction to Volume II. As to the matter of leaving adyg 

: nyeévva untranslated, no one complains; for all know that 
just as good and sufficient reasons exist for the mere transfer- 
rence of yeévva as those which compelled that of ady¢ in the 
Revised Version; and we can imagine no reason why the 
same thing was not done with this word, except the unreason- 
able fear that theology would suffer a loss from leaving “hell” 
out of the English Bible. But the reasons are as strong, and 
he practice as good in the case for the transference of oo» 
and eiomos; and there isa great gain effected as to the means 
afforded tothe common reader for arriving at the sense of the 
Scripture, in the course taken by our translator with all these 
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words. Therefore his work is entitled to the strongest com- 
mendation and recommendation for the very things in regard 
to which some of his critics —= we cannot but think with only 
a slight consideration of the case —have called him to ac- 
count. 

By a literal translation of evayyéuorv, the Scriptures are re- 
lieved from the abuse of its sense through an unwarranted 
and inconsistent application of ‘gospel ” — originally synony- 
mous with evayyéduov ; and we have everywhere the communi- 
cation of Christ and his apostles, as well as of the angels from 
heaven in the days of the patriarchs, as “ good news,” “* good 
tidings,” “glad tidings.” This, asthe translator well observes, 
“ets a world of light into the mind of the ordinary reader, 
who can claim that his creed is taken from the New Testa- 
ment only so far as his message is one of good tidings.” 

“ God forbid ” of the Established and Revised Versions is 
very properly set aside for “ By no means,” which in our 
idiom has exactly the sense of m7 yévorwo. We can see no rea- 
son for the profane expression of Established Version, repeated 
in Revised Version, unless, as we think quite likely, it was as 
common in the time of King James to say “ God forbid,” as 
it now is to say “ By no means,” when the same thing was 
meant. 

The rendering of Bacea by “ reign,” isa good thing. The 
sway, or rule, of God and of Christ over men is better ex- 
pressed by * reign” than by “ kingdom,” because “ kingdom’ 
is so intimately associated in our minds with a certain form 
of rule, and that of an outward character; while “ reign ” 
more readily admits the sense of that inner spiritual influence 
by which God in Christ is operating to effect the harmoniza- 
tion of all intelligences with His own being. 

The rendering of paxdgus by “happy” instead of “blessed,” 
is in almost every case an improvement, as the sense of the 
original is thus much more clearly conveyed ; but when the 
term is applied to God, as in 1 Tim. i. 11; vi. 15, this cannot 
be said. Therefore in cases like these it were better to read 
“blessed ;”” for according to Greek usage paxdguc has this 
sense when thus applied. 
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Wherever in Greek usage the article only is employed, with 
the sense of the possessive pronoun in English —as “ the 
father,” “* the mother,” etc., for “ his father,”’ “ his mother,” 
etc. — the expression should certainly be made English by 
supplying the pronoun. The literal following of the Greek, 
therefore, by our translator “ in such cases” is unfortunate. 

The rendering of oxpeiov by “ sign,” in Acts iv. 16, and in 
many other places, instead of “ miracle,” as in Established 
Version, is strictly accurate, the sense being a work wrought 
in proof of the claim set forth; but that the matter may be 
clear to the common reader a note of explanation should be 
placed in the margin. 

“ Alleged” in Acts vi. 13, is not as good, nor is it as literal, 
as “said.” Besides, it impairs the logical construction of the 
sentence. The sense is not vitiated at all, but the expression 
is awkward and inaccurate. | 

In Acts viii. 384, “ And the eunuch answered Philip,” should 
read, “ And the eunuch addressed Philip;” for though the 
literal sense of aoxgivm is “‘ answer,” its use here, as in sev- 
eral other places in the New Testament, is idiomatic, and 
necds to be changed in the translation to “ address,” for that 
is the sense in these cases. 

In Acts x. 45 we shou!d have “that” instead of “because.” 
* They were astonished that the gift of the holy spirit was 
poured on the Gentiles also ” is the true reading, though Ks- 
tablished and Revised Versions, as well as “* New Covenant,” 
read “ because.” 

In Acts xiii. 84, “ no more being about to return,” should 
read “now no more to return.” The use of péddo in such 
connections: requires this form ; for its use is to denote time 
immediately succeeding the time referred to. The idea is 
this: God has raised Jesus from the dead, and from this time 
he shall no more return to corruption. In most cases the 
translator has done a good and much needed work by a proper 
rendering of wéddm, as signifying truly ‘ to be about to,” but 
in this, and perhaps in one or two other instances, he has 
failed to note with sufficient care the full requirement of the 


connection. 
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In 1 Cor. vii. 6, we have a fine improvement on “ the per- 
mission, not of commandment” of Established and Revised 
Versions, in “ I say this as a concession, not as an injunction.” 

“ Shepherds a flock,” in 1 Cor. ix. 7, is not as good as 
“tends a flock,” and there is nothing gained by this unusual 
employment of “Shepherd” as a verb. Therefore we think 
the rendering objectionable. 

In 2 Cor. iv. 8, ‘‘ not suppressed ” should read “ not strait- 
ened ;”? and in v. 15 “ which ” should be “ who,” as in a few 
other places. In xii.’8, “ for Christ’sfsake ” should be “ for 
Christ,” or * on account of Christ.’ There is no reason for 
retaining the cant expression. A literal translation is here 
better of itself, and especially better in order to avoid the 
cant. 

“T caught you with artifice” in verse 16 is an improve- 
ment. So is “ Think you that we are all this time apologiz- 
ing to you?” in verse 19. Also “ unapproved,” in xiii. 6, 7, 
instead of “ reprobate.” . 

In Gal. iii. 10, the article should be supplied belore “law ;” 
in verse 22 “all [men] ” is better than “ all things,’ of Es- 
tablished and Revised Versions. The .connection shows 
‘““men ” to be the meaning, for Paul and his bretlren were 
of them. In iv. 17, “ exclude you” is not as good in the con- 
nection, as “shut you out.” In v. 1, “ For liberty has Christ 
set us free,” is a fine improvement. In verse 12,‘ cut them- 
selves off” is far more likely to be the true sense than “ mu- 
tilate themselves,” for we can see nothing in the connection, 
nor in the circumstances, to warrant any other meaning. 

In Rom. ii. 3, “ will escape ” should be “ shall escape.” In. 
iii. 9 the connection shows that eoytiacauea is here used in the 
sense of “ declared,” and this is the term that should be here 
employed rather than “ accused ” or “ charged.” This gives 
both the grammar and the sense. In xiv. 11, ‘ every tongue 
shall give praise to God.” ‘ Give praise ” here is a better ren- 
dering than * confess.” In this, too, the translator is sus- 
tained by Robinson, Lange, Meyer. In Acts xxiii. 27, “troops” 
is better than “army ” of the Established Version, and * sol- 
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diers ” of the Revised Version. In xxviii. 24 “some were 
persuaded,” “ but some disbelieved,” is a more faithful ren- 
deo fring éxeiGov and yaicror, The distinction between these 
verbs ought to appear as it appears in the “ New Covenant,” 
in justice to the original composition. 

In Philemon i. 1, “ our” should occupy the place of “the” 
before “ brothers.” In Phil. i. 23, in place of * for the re- 
turn ” should be “ for my departure.” 

In 1 Tim. vi. 20, instead of “ the deposit ” we should have 
‘‘what has been committed to you.” “ Deposit” is used in 
our language in a material sense, and not to represent moral 
and spiritual gifts; but these are the things to which the 
writer refers. See iv. 14: “ Neglect not the gift,” etc. ; also 
2 Tim. i. 14, * Guard the good trust that was committed to 
you through the holy spirit that dwells in us.” In 2 Tim. 
iii. 16 we have a correct rendering of an important passage, 
which removes a difficulty in the minds of many who have 
access only to the common version: “ Every God-inspired 
writing is indeed profitable,” etc., instead of “ All scripture is 
given by inspiration of God,” ete. 

At first we thought that Titus ii. 11 would hardly bear the 
reading of the Revised Version — “ bringing salvation to all 
men,” and gave our preference to that of the “New Cove- 
nant;” but upon further consideration, we are satisfied that 
it should read as the text in Revised Version has it; because 
no other reading expresses the fact. The grace of God had 
not appeared to all men, but it is to all men a saving grace. 
We think, therefore, that the reading in the “New Covenant” 
should be so transposed by the reader as to give this sense: 
“The saving favor of God to all men has appeared.” 

In 2 Tim. i. 2, “ my ” should precede “ beloved,” instead of 
“a.” The rendering of James i. 7 is greatly improved : “For 
jet not that man think that a double-mindéd man, unstable in 
all his ways, shall receive anything from the Lord.” Verse 
18, ** God is not tempted by evils,” is also an improvement. 

In I Peter iii. 21 we ought to read, “ the question ” (the 
matter) “ of a good conscience,” not “ the interrogation.” 


’ 
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In Hebrew v. 9 we prefer “ occasion” of gonian salvation 
to “ cause,” etc., and this agrees better with the character and 
office of Christ as set forth in the context. In Hebrew vi. 19 
we prefer “ secure and certain,’ to “secure and sure ;” this 
on account of euphony. The rendering of Hebrews ix. 27, 28 
is admirable, and does much to remove the extensive misap- 
prehension of the sense of the passage. 

The literal rendering in Revelation i. 1, “‘ the things that 
must soon occur,” is fine; and so is “testified” instead of 
“bare witness,” in verse 2. In verse 3 we should read “Happy 
is he who reads, and [so are] those who hear,” instead of 
*¢ are he who reads and those who hear,” which we can never 
make euphonious. ‘ Living ones” is not as good as “ living 
creatures,” in Rev: iv. 7. In Rev. v. 6 we see no use for 
“little” before “ Lamb,” and we think the reading better 
without it, and more in harmony with the circumstances. In 
the description of the New Jerusalem, Rev. xxi., we greatly 
prefer * gates” to ‘* portals,” because ** gate ” is the word for 
representing the main entrance to a city or temple, “ portal ” 
properly applying to inferior entrances. In verse 23 we pre- 
fer,“ lighted ” to “ illumined ” altogether. 

In 2 John i. 5 we think no person is meant by éxdexrq xvgia, 
but only the assembly addressed. Therefore “ chosen lady ” 
is preferable. 

In 1 Corinthians xiii. we prefer “boast” to “brag.” “Wit- 
ness,” instead of “ martyr,” in every instance is an improve- 
ment, as every one must see ; for though martyr is the Greek 
for witness, its use as an anglicized word is different. 

2 Cor. v. 10: “For we must all be made manifest before 
the tribunal of the Christ, that each one may receive the 
things through the body, for what he has done, whether good 
or bad,” is an important improvement. 

In Acts xvii. 16-35 we have a fine specimen of the improved 
reading afforded us by this valuable translation. Many other 
passages also might be pointed out as examples. We would 
like to quote this one entire, but we can give only verses 29— 
31: ‘“ Being then God’s offspring, we ought not to suppose the 
Deity to resemble gold, or silver, or stone —sculptured by 
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art and human skill. Therefore, indeed, overlooking the 
times of ignorance, God now commands all men, everywhere,. — 
to reform, inasmuch as he has established a day, in which he 
is about to judge the inhabited earth in righteousness in a man 
whom he has appointed, of which he has given a guaranty to 
all men, by raising him from the dead.” 

We have now indicated in a general way the excellencies of 
the translation as a whole, and have designated in particular 
a few points as examples. We have also suggested the need 
of a slight change in a few others, in order that perfect satis- 
faction may be had with the reading throughout. We regard 
the work as one of immense value both to the common reader 
and the Bible student. It will prove to be of great service 
as a book of reference, as well as a manual for daily reading. 
From its freshness and clearness it cannot fail to awaken right 
thought and to edify, far beyond anything that is ordinarily . 
realized by the reading of the Common Version or the Re- 
vised. We think it cannot fail to afford profit to everyone: 
who will carefully read it, as it will facilitate his understand- 
ing of the sense of the earliest Christian writings extant, and 
enable him to consider these scriptures in their true character, 
as a collection of the best and most divine of all the writings 
composed in the interest of Christianity during the first and 
second centuries of our era, and as containing in their presen- 
tation of Christ, a lively indication of that glorious estate of 
life in God for which the soul of every man is designed, witl: 
a trustworthy assurance that this sublime end will in the 
progress of the ages, be attained by all moral beings. 

Rev. Jacob Merrifield. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


Confu:'us and His Teachings. 


Ever since the publication of the travels of that famous 
Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, China and its people have: 
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excited an intense interest among the civilized nations of the 
West. It is the opinion of the ablest scholars that the Chi- 
nese had no existence as a nation prior to B.C. 2000, and 
that a large part of their history, relating to the period from 
B.C. 2000 to 1600, recorded in the oldest and most authentic 
books the Chinese possess, is no more worthy of credit than 
the Arabian Nights. Its most famous characters, lying back 
of that period, are simply the mythical counterparts of the 
hero-gods of Greece and Rome. 

The word China is not Chinese. It is virtually unknown 
in the empire. Chalmers is of the opinion that it was intro- 
duced in the West by people who, in speaking of the Chinese, 
use the terms Jin, Chin, Sin, Sinz, and Sinista. Many com- 
mentators are of the opinion that the Chinese are referred to 
in the forty-ninth chapter of Isaiah: “ Behold these shall 
come from far; and lo, these from the North, and from the 
West; and these from the land of Sinim.” When speaking 
of themselves they use terms that signify the “ Middle King. 
dom ”—* Middle Flowery Kingdom ”—* Heavenly Dynasty” . 
—and Tien-hia, “ Under Heaven,” that is the ‘* World.” * 
That the Chinese people and their language are Western in 
their origin,—that they are one of the swarms that originally 
came out from the great human hive in North-Western Asia, 
there is little reason to doubt. Their tangible history began 
but a short time prior to the age of Confucius. Confucius 
was pre-eminently a zealous student of antiquity, but he was. 
not able to write a connected history of more than two and a 
half centuries before his own time. About the age of Con- 
fucius the first documents that have come down to us were 
compiled.’ 

The books now recognized of highest authority in China, 
are what are termed the classics; namely, The five King, and 
the four Shoo. The term Shoo means writings, or books. 
King, when used with reference to books, indicates their au- 
thority on the subjects of which they treat. 


1 Shoo-king, Proleg. p. 90. 2 Nevius’ China, pp. 21-2. 
8 Chalmers’ Origin of the Chinese, p. 4. 
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Among the Four Shoo, the one best known to English read- 
ers is the Lun Yu, or ** Digested Conversations.” In Legge’s 
translation it appears under the title of “ Confucian Ana- 
lects.” Of the “ four philosophers ”’ of the Shoo, Confucius is the 
prominent figure. More frequently than any other of his 
race is he brought to our notice, and his teachings contrasted 
with those of Christ — and almost invariably with the inten- 
tion of proving that the wisdom of Christ was anticipated in 
China five hundred years before Christ was born. Morcover, 
Confucius is the most prominent figure to-day in Chinese his- 
tory. It will be eminently proper, therefore, that we give here 
a brief account of his life. 


Confucius was born the 21st of October, B.C. 551. His 
historical identity is certain. There have been denials, in 
plenty, of the historical identity of Buddah and of Christ, 
but we do not know that any one has ventured to deny the 
his‘orical identity of Confucius. We know the date of his 
birth, the time of his death, and the leading incidents of his 
life. 

He descended from a princely line, and inherited pure and 
lofty instincts. His ancestors held high positions in office of 
state; but not one of them, it is said, had acted unworthily. 
This, surely, is a great thing. To say the least, it gives a nan 
an advantage, and a fair start in life, if he have behind him 
pure ancestry, and in his veins good blood. Confucius had 
this advantage. His father had been a soldier, and was poor, 
but he was honest. Confucius was the son of his old age. 
He, too, never became rich; nor does it appear that he ever 
sought riches, or accepted them when offered him. Like 
most great, men, he seems to have been impressed with his 
mission at an early age. At fifteen he was a student; at 
nineteen he married ; at twenty-two he was a public teacher, 
and had a large following of disciples. At the age of thirty 
he is described by a contemporary as having “ many marks of 
a sage.” “He has river eyes, and a dragon forehead. His 
arms are long, his back like a tortoise, and he is nine feet six 
inches in height. When he speaks he praises the ancient 
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kings. He moves along the path of humility and courtesy. 
He has heard of every subject, and retains with a strong 
memory. His knowledge of things seems inexhaustible.” 
His fame as a philosopher and teacher had spread over many 
provinces, and soon his services were sought by officers promi- 
nent in the government. The duke of Ts’e sought to make 
use of him as an adviser, but he soon dismissed him as im- 
practicable. ‘I am too old,” he said, “I cannot use his doc- 
trines ;” and for fifteen years from this time he was without 
public employment. But he turned those years to better ac- 
count by prosecuting his researches into poetry, history, 
music, and ceremonies. ‘Shall a courser of the sun work 
patiently in the harness of a dray-horse ?” - 

But he was in office again — as chief magistrate of Chung- 
too— from B. ©. 500 to 496. The doctrines that the duke of 
Ts’e could not apply he here put in practical operation. He 
reformed the manners of the people; he enacted rules for 
nourishing the living, and all due observances to the dead. 
Different food he assigned to the old and young, different 
burdens to the strong and weak. Males and females were 
kept apart in the strects. Graves were made on high 
grounds, and no mounds raised over them. Coffins were 
made, the outer one five inches thick, the inner one four. 
His administration was, of course, peculiar, and did not evince 
remarkably clear perceptions of justice. A father having 
brought some charge against his son, Confucius kept them 
both in prison three months, and then without making any 
difference in favor of the father, discharged them both. As 
a statesman or magistrate he was not asuccess. He sat- 
ished no one. He soon lost office again, and went forth to 
thirteen weary years of wandering, homeless life. 

Confucius was now fifty-six years old. To his disciples he 
declared his belief that he was inspired, and that he hada 
divine mission.4 He was often an associate of persons of 
political eminence and authority, but whenever he sought to 
put to practical application his teachings, he met with disap- 


4 Analects XI. v. 
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pointment and sorrow. Altogether the world did not deal 
kindly with him. He was ahead of his times; and his philoso- 
phy was ahead of himself. He admits that he could not live 
as he taught. His ability to grasp and realize was not equal 
to the ideal he conceived. His last years were given pretty 
much to literary pursuits. He carefully digested the rites 
and ceremonies determined by the more ancient sages and. 
kings, collected and arranged the ancient poetry, and under- 
took the reform of music. “It is the Spring and Autumn,” 
he said, “ will make my name known and famous:” This is 
an historical chronicle of events from B. C. 721 to 480, and 
is chiefly a compilation. 

His death transpired the 11th of April, B. C. 478. Early 
one morning he was heard crooning over, 

‘* The great mountain must crumble; 
The strong beam must break; 
And the wise man withereth away like a plant.” 

“« There is not,” he said, “ one in the empire who will make 
me his master. My time is come to die.” He expired seven 
days thereufter. 


‘‘His end was not unimpressive, but it was melancholy. 
He sank behind a dark cloud. Disappointed hopes made his 
soul bitter. The great ones of the empire had not received 
his teachings. No wife nor child was by to do the kindly 
offices of affection for him. Nor were the expectations of an- 
other life with him as he passed through the dark valley. He 
uttered no prayer, and breathed no apprehensions. Deep 
treasured in his own heart may have been the thought that 
he had endeavored to serve his generation by the will of God, 
but he gave no sign. ‘The mountain falling came to naught, 
and the rock was removed out of his place.’ So death pre- 
vailed against him and he passed; his countenance was 
changed, and he was sent away.” 5 


Taken altogether, Confucius was a man with a steadfastly 
backward look. His reverence for antiquity amounted to 
idolatry. In no sense was he a discoverer of original truth. 
He originated nothing. He was simply a collector and ex- 
pounder of the teachings of the sages who had preceded him. 

5 Legge’s Confucius, p. 87. 
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His own estimate of himself is, probably, the true one. He 
says : 

‘It may simply be said of me, that I strive to become the 
man of perfect virtue without satiety, and to to teach others 
without weariness. In letters I am, perhaps, equal to other 
men; but the character of the superior man, carrying out in 
his conduct what he professes, is what I have not attained to. 
The leaving virtue without proper cultivation ; the not thor- 
oughly discussing what is learned; not being able to move 
toward righteousness of which a knowledge is gained; and 
not being able to change what is not good — these are things 
that occasion me solicitude. Iam not one who was born in 
possession of knowledge; I am one who is fond of antiquity, 
and earnest in seeking it there. A transmitter, and nota 
maker ; believing in and loving the ancients.” ® 


His influence on his countrymen, both for good and for 
evil, has been immeasurable. Directly he had passed away 
his merit began to be acknowledged, and temples were erected 
to his memory and sacrifices offered him. There are nearly 
two thousand temples in the empire dedicated to Confucius, 
and hundreds of animals are sacrificed yearly upon their 
altars. From A. D. 57 to the present time, the worship of 
Confucius has been common in China. Twice a year the 
emperor is required to attend and participate in the service. 
This service is not homage, merely ; it is actual worship ; and 
the mass of the people so regard it, and are in sympathy with 
it. Whatever sect a man attaches himself to, be he Taoist, 
or Buddhist, he pays due respect and reverence to Confucius. 
As education is widely diffused in China, and the classical 
books are the text books in the schools, and in the competi- 
tive examinations, a knowledge of his character, and what he 
taught, is universal. “For two thousand vears he has 
reigned supreme, the undisputed teacher and example of this 
most populous of lands.” The estimate in which he is held 
by his disciples, is well expressed by his most eminent ad- 
mirers. Says onc: “ Our master cannot be attained to, just 
in the same way as the heavens cannot be gone up to by the 

6 Analects B. VII. 1-3. 
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steps of a stair.” Says another: “ From the birth of man- 
kind till now, there has never been another like our master.” 
And another: ‘* The talents and virtues of other men are like 
hillocks and mounds which may be stepped over. Confucius 
— Chung-ne — is the sun and moon which it is not possible 
to step over.” 

The estimate of Confucius by his grandson is, without 
doubt, to-day the general estimate in China: 


*‘ All-embracing and vast, he was like heaven; deep and 
active as a fountain, he was like the abyss. . . Therefore 
his fame overspreads the Middle Kingdom, and extends to all 
barbarous tribes. Wherever ships and carriages reach ; where- 
ever the strength of man penetrates; wherever the heavens 
overshadow and the earth sustains; wherever the sun and 
moon shine; wherever the dews fall; all who have blood un- 
feignedly love him. Hence it is said, he is equal to Heaven.”? 


The extravagance of this eulogy does not misrepresent the 
fact, so far as China is concerned. This is the testimony of 
Williams, Legge, Nevius, Meadows, and indeed of all who are 
competent to testify. Says Thomas Taylor Meadows,— the 
most competent of witnesses : 


‘“‘ Confucianism is, and long has been, in the fullest sense 
of the terms, the national, orthodox philosophy, and morality 
of the Chinese people. Taoist and Buddhist temples exist all 
over China, and in later centuries Mohammedan mosques 
have been erected in many cities; but the dominant Confu- 
cianism merely endures Taoism, Buddhism, and Mohammed- 
anism as erroneous and superstitious beliefs, suited to people 
of uncultivated and weak » inds. They have no influence on 
the national polity. Not only are the national legislation and 
administration founded exclusively on Confucian principles, 
it is by them also that the most important acts of the private 
life of the Chinese people are regulated. — as, for instance, 
marriage.” § ) 


It is easy enough to see, in the light of Confucius’ charac- 
ter and work, why China “has the size of a giant, while it. 
still retains the mind of a child.”” Confucianism has been a: 

' Life of Confucius, pp. 62, 96. § China and its Rebellions, p. 827. 
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fetter on its feet, and held it fast chained to the past. It has 
long been a lost note in the anthem of progress. For ages 
the outside world knew no more of its actual life than we 
know of the actual life of the angels. It was stereotyped two 
thousand years ago, and the impression we have to-day was 
made from the ancient plates.” It has had many rebellions, 
and experienced many changes of rulers, and dynasties ; but, 
as a whole, it has not advanced to better ideas of government, 
morality, and religion, than those that were first impressed 
upon it by the Confucian mould. For almost two thousand 
years it has felt no thrill from that Divine Life that flows 
from the Sun of Righteousness, and that is gradually bring- 
ing back to the world the Spring that vanished long ago with 
Eden. 

Within the present century China has received a rude 
awakening from its self-complacency, and its contemptuous 
affectation of superiority over all other nations, and the long 
venerated past is slipping from beneath its feet. Its grasp on 
mouldy custom and usage is weakening, and will soon be 
broken. A few decades more, and the puff of engines, the 
roar of wheels, the clang of looms, the low soft music that 
sometimes breathes from the iron highways of thought, the 
sound of Sabbath bells, and hymn, and prayer, will be heard 
from Kuljah and the Gobi desert to the Yellow sea, from 
Mongolia to Burmah ; and farther on, 


‘* High tower and lowly dwelling, 
hall send the chorus round: 
All hallelujah swelling, 
In one triumphant sound.” 


But the true value of the work of Confucius, and its practical 
effect on the Chinese people, can he fully understood only by 
an analysis of what he taught. This, in a form greatly con- 
densed, we will attempt to give, — outlining only the most 
important points : 

First: What did Confucius teach with respect to God? 
There was a religion in China ages before Confucius was 
born; say, if you please, from the time the Chinese became a 
people. And we find here the phenomena that marks the 
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history — not the development — of the religious sentiment 
all over the world. Going backward along the path of time, 
the pantheon of the gods is less crowded and less confused, 
until at length the unspeakable God, the Creator of all things 
stands revealed “in light whigh no man can approach unto,” 
King of kings, Lord of lords, and God of gods! This is true 
of the Chinese pantheon. Away back, hundreds of years be- 
fore the birth of Confucius, one god — Shang Ti — was recog 
nized by the sovereign and the people.® In after times, as 
has happened in the case of every other ancient people, god, 
or Shang Ti, became associated with a multitude of inferior 
gods, and a complex polytheism resulted therefrom. 

But did Confucius recognize Shang Ti formally? Did he 
teach anything concerning God analogous to the Jewish or 
Christian idea? Did he teach anything at all concerning 
God? We turn to the Analects; but the Analects do not 
help us to an answer. Not once, even, in the Analects does 
Confucius use the personal name of God! Is not this fact 
significant? Need we be surprised at the statement of 
Meadows, — whose long residence in China, thorough ac- 
quaintance with the Chinese classics, and with the educated 
and uneduvated classes of the people entitles him to speak 
with confidence,— that “ all educated Chinese are, intellectu- 
ally at least, strict and conscientious Atheists. Argue with 
them, and you find them unmistakably atheists. Theoreti- 
cally they are atheists; practically they are pantheists, or 


even deists.”’ 
It is true there exists a State worship, which is performed 


by the emperor and his officials, but the people have no share 
init. It consists of an adoration of heaven and earth, of the 
sun and moon, of certain mountains and rivers, and other 
material objects ; but it is associated with no theological doc- 
trines, and is a mere ceremonial. We must be careful to dis- 


tinguish here between the educated and governing class who 
are Confucianists, and the common people. The uneducated 


require something more gross than Confucianism, and this 


® Religions of China, p. 46. 10 Chinese and their Rebellions, p. 361-2. 
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has obtained for Taoism and Buddhism, with their innumera- 
ble and hideous idols, a general acceptance among the poorer 
classes of Chinese men, and all Chinese women. 

But whatever the private conviction of Confucius concern- 
ing God might have been, certain it is he did not make the 
world his confidant. He said: 


“You find yourself in the midst of a stupendous, yet most 
orderly mechanism. That mechanism, so far as we can tell, 
is self-originating, self-sustaining. Chance there is, but no 
creation. All things from eternity existed, and were subject 
to a flux and reflux in obedience to initial laws impressed on 
them, — how, and why, we know not— by some stern neces- 
sity. Seek not to explore the doctrine of final causes. It is 
possible that laws may be connected somehow with the demons 
of the air, or else with other forms of spiritual agency. We 
cannot absolutely say they are not. Sacrifice as ¢f your sac- 
rifice were a reality; worship Shin as ¢f Shin were really 
present.” 12 ‘ 


We think we may fairly say of Confucius as Mrs. Browning 
says of Lucretius: 
‘* Lucretius, nobler than his mood, 


Who dropped his plummet down the broad 
Deep universe, and said,— ‘ No God!’”’ 


Second: What did Confucius teach with respect to another 
life? Definitely, as to the conditions of another life, abso- 


lutely nothing. That he believed in another life, may be in- 
ferred from his commendation of ancestral worship. And ye 


he may have enjoined that, because it was a doctrine of an- 
tiquity, to which he was so much attached, and not because 
he believed in the future existence of any one. We have 
seen how he said, “ sacrifice as if your sacrifice were a reality,” 
and he may have enjoined ancestral worship for a similar 
reason. My own opinion is that Confucius believed in an ex- 
istence after death. He was intensely fatalistic and supersti- 


tious. He believed in omens and dreams, and belief in such 
things usually is associated with belief in another life. But 
he was quite averse to saying anything about it. He preserved 
on the subject a discreet silence. When questioned he said, 


11 Christ and other Master, p. 298. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXIII. 14 
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“While you do not know life, how can you know death?” 
But, notwithstanding his disinclination to speak out on the 
subject, the worship of departed men has always formed an 
important article in the creed of the Confucianist. So strong 
has been the hold ot this rite that it has entered into all other 
forms of religion in China. From the earliest times to thie 
present day it has been the practice to go upon the house-top, 
when a death has taken place in it, and shout to the deceased 
to come back. So too it has been the practice from the 
earliest times to the present, to build temples to the dead, 
present sacrifices and offerings to them, and invoke their 
presence. A species of spiritualism this, but from its practi- 
cal development has grown up in China an amazing and bane- 
ful superstition. 

Third: What did Confucius teach with respect to spirits 
and their presence with man? On this point we are not left 


to conjecture. In the Doctrine of the Mean he discourses 
about them as follows: 


“How abundantly do spiritual beings display the powers 
that belong to them. We look for them, but do not see 
them ; we listen to them but do not hear them ; yet they en- 
ter into all things, and there is nothing without them. They 
cause all the people in the empire to fast and purify them- 
selves, and array themselves in their richest dresses in order 
to attend the sacrifices. Then, like overflowing water, they 
seem to be over the heads, and on the right and left of their 
worshippers. The approaches of spirits you cannot surmise ; 
and can you treat them with indifference ? ’’!2 


Of the institutions of the Ruler he said: “ He presents 
himself with them before spiritual beings, and no doubts about 
them arise.” 

It was the belief of Confucius that every planet, and the 
sun, and the moon, and every mountain, and every river, and 
probably all terrestrial and celestial objects are presided over 
by particular spirits. In a certain sense, Confucius may be 
styled, without detriment to the truth, The Spiritualist para- 


mount of the ages ! 
12 Doctrine of the Mean, xxix. 4. 
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Fourth: What as to morals did Confucius teach? Here, 
it is supposed, by those not well informed on the subject, that 
Confucius holds the field without a superior. Johnson does 
not hesitate to rank his moral teaching as not only equal, but 
superior to that of Christ. After asserting that Confucius 
announced the Golden Rule, both in its negative and positive 
form, he boldly finds fault with the Rule as being “ far from 
adequate, or even a proper law for human conduct,” and 
affirms that the ‘“‘ Confucian philosophy seeks to find a higher 
principle which shall give concrete validity to morals.” 8 
Clarke tells us that Confucius “ sought to implant the purest 
principles of religion and morals in the character of a whole 
people, and succeeded in doing it.” # 

The utter groundlessness of these assertions, in view of the 
facts, is something to be marveled at. Johnson founds his 
statement on the following passage in the Analects: ‘“ What 
you do not want done to yourself, do not do to others.” 
This maxim occurs twice in the Analects ; but is this in any 
sense, Christ’s Golden Rule? ‘ All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye so unto them.” 
Confucius’ rule forbids men not to do; Christ’s commands 
them to do — a difference wide and unmistakable. One is a 
cold negative, consistent with utter selfishness ; the other is a 
warm affirmation, instinct with the spirit of brotherhood and 
the love of heaven. One would practically isolate a man 
from his fellows ; the other would bind a man to his fellows 
with the indestructible bonds of love. 

As to the positive form of the rule, Mr. Johnson offers the 
following: “ In the highest path,’ says Confucius, “ there are 
four things. 1 have not attained — to serve my father as I 
would have my son serve me; my prince as I would require 
my minister to serve me; my elder brother as I would have 
my younger brother serve me ; and to act towards a friend as 
I would have him act towards me.” But this is certainly not 
the Golden Rule. Christ’s rule excludes no man from its 
beneficent opperation — neither father, brother, prince, friend, 


18 Johnson’s China, pp. 603-5. 14 Ten Great Religions, p. 45. 
6 Analects, xv. 23; v. 9. 
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nor enemy! This is an essential and fatal difference between 
Confucius and Jesus Christ. 

Were there any ground for doubt here as to the substantial 
correctness of this conclusion, the doctrine of Confucius touch- 
ing the treatment of enemies, would at once dissipate it. What 
treatment did he recommend towards enemies ? 

Confucius was asked if there is one word which may serve 
as a rule of practice for one’s life. He answered: “ Is not 
reciprocity such a word?” 26 That is, do to others what they 
do to you. Reciprocity, from a Christian standpoint, is a very 
narrow word. 

Again, he was asked what was to be thought of the princi- 
ple that injury should be recompensed with kindness. He 
replied: ‘“ With what, then, will you recompense kindness ? 
Recompense injury with justice, and kindness with kindness. 
He who recompenses injury with kindness, is a man careful 
of himself.” 

But not content with this austere severity, Confucius 
recommended revenge. 


“ With the slayer of his father,”’ he said, “a man may not 
live under the same heaven! Against the slayer of his 
brother a man must never have to go home to fetch a 
weapon. With the slayer of his friend a man may not live 
in the same state.” 48 


‘“‘ His disciple, Tsze-hea, asked : ‘ What course is to be pur- 
sued in the case of the murder of a father or mother.’ Con- 
fucius replied: ‘The son must sleep on a matting of grass, 
with his shield for his pillow. He must decline to take office. 
He must not live under the same heaven with the slayer. 
When he meets him in the market-place, or the court, he 
must have his weapon ready to strike him.’ ” 

16 Analects, xv. 23. 

17 Higher than this Confucius could not go. He undoubtedly knew something of the 
sentiment of returning good for evil, but he was “not able to take it in.” In the 
Tao Teh King, by Lao-tsze, B.C. 604, are these words : “It is the way of Tao not to 
act from any personal motive ; to conduct affairs without feeling the trouble of them ; 
to taste without being aware of the flavor; to account the great as small and the small 
as great ; to recompense injury with kindness." Ch. 68. Contucius visited Lao-tsze, 
B.C. 517. 

418 Analects, xxv. 36. 
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He also recommended the same course toward the slayer 
of a brother, cousin, or friend.” 

We grieve to say that we have utterly failed to find these 
important utterances of the Chinese sage in any book lauding 
Chinese wisdom, or devoted to the defence of naturalistic re- 
ligion. The entire frankness of rationalistic special pleaders 
is evidently not above suspicion. | 

In the light of these excerpts of Confucian morals, it is 
easy to decide how much confidence is due to James Freeman 
Clarke’s statement, that Confucius “ sought to implant the 
purest principles and morals in the character of a whole people, 
and succeeded in doing it.” Sir John Davis calls such teach- 
ing, “the extreme of lex talionis.” Dr. Legge, also a long 
time resident in China, remarks that “ the bad effects of such 
inculcations are evident in the present day. Revenge is sweet 
to the Chinese.” Drop the word “ purest” out of Dr. Clarke’s 
statement, and it is true; retain that word as it stands, and 
it is utterly untrue. It is conclusive, that, neither theoreti- 
cally nor practically, does the Golden Rule of Christ’s appear 
in the Confucian system. The amount of misrepresentation 
touching the moral inculcations and actual practices of the 
Chinese, is really amazing, and deserves severe censure. But 
gradually the facts are being brought to the light, and widely 
disceminated, and in a little while deception will be im- 
possible. 

Our judgment of Confucius is made up. His teachings, 
taken together with his personal characteristics and history, 
disclose a man purely human, elevated to an intellectual plane 
above that of the mass of his countrymen. He was a good 
specimen of an able literary man, of fair judgment, and 
sound aspirations. Were he living to-day, he would publish 
a New York Tribune, and be a successful rival of Horace 
Greeley ; or perhaps he would turn literary hack, and do the 
work he did in China 2300 years ago,; — compile the wisdom 
of the ancients, and stifle the love of progress of the Ameri- 
can people! To compare him with Christ is to do him gross 

19 Legge’s Confucius, p. 113. 
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injustice. The superlative brightness of the character and 
life of Christ throws into obscurity the real excellencies of 
any character purely human when brought too near. There 
is but one Christ ; Confucius has had many rivals who have 
been his peers. He is no perfect example for any Christian 
man to-day, — seeing that he has had his superiors in his own 
chosen field ; and besides, there is One who has “ left us an 
example that we should follow his steps.” 

But let us do willing justice to those men who strove hard 
to do the best they knew — who, with the light they had, filled 
to the full the measure of capacity with which they were en- 
dowed, made the best possible of their opportunities, and con- 
tributed something of value to their age and nation. When 
the roll is made up of those who have most helped to estab- 
lish order, and diffuse education among all ranks of the peo- 
ple, we are confident that the name of Confucius will be 


found conspicuous near the head. 
G. T. Flanders, D.D. 


ARTICLE XV. 
Prohibition in the Constitution. 


THE temperance problem, is year by year, pressing closer 
upon the people of this country for solution. From what- 
ever point of view we look, we are gradually discovering that 
the settlement of the drink question will be a practical settle- 
ment of nearly all the questions concerning our national wel 
fare, which are now troubling statesmen, financiers and philan 
thropists. Whether we turn our attention to social affairs, 
economics, home life, trade and business, work and wages, 
poverty, crime, taxation, or the enactment and administration 
of law, we shall find as the chief obstacle to success, in ad- 
vancing the interests of humanity, the terrible curse of strong 
drink. It is clearly manifest that to get rid of the evil effects 
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of intemperance, is to get rid of a very large proportion of 
the burdens and woes under which the people groan. 

The closer this question presses for solution, the clearer 
does it appear as a question involving law. Admitting the 
force of all that has been said, and that may be said concern- 
ing the question as a purely moral one; recognizing all the 
facts that demonstrate the power of persuasion and moral in- 
fluence in dealing with the drinker, it still remains true that 
only in the realm of law is there any hope of effectively 
touching the prime source of this evil, as it exists to-day. 
The chief stronghold of intemperance is in the business of 
manufacturing and selling intoxicating liquors. This busi- 
ness has already become a subject of legislation in every 
State of the Union. Where it is not completely outlawed by 
absolute prohibition, it is put under certain restrictions, in- 
volving greater or less severity of punishment for violation. 
In some form or other, the business of making or selling in- 
toxicating liquors is made subject to law, under all civilized 
governments. 

The stronger the reasons for making laws for the restric- 
tion of the business — for the diminishing of the evil effects re- 
sulting from it, the more apparent becomes the necessity for 
absolute prohibition. Every clause introduced into a license 
law to make more difficult the legal sale of an article, is an 
argument for total suppression. If on Sundays and elec- 
tion days, and during certain hours of the night, prohibition 
is necessary and possible, why is it not necessary and possi- 
ble every day and hour? The more a license law is hedged 
about by restrictions, conditions, and penalties, to make it ap- 
pear rigid, and as though enacted in the interests of temper- 
ance, the plainer it shows the inherent weakness of the whole 
system, and demonstrates the logic of complete suppression. 

The more clearly we recognize the necessity of prohibition 
of this business, the plainer to us becomes the importance of 
putting it into the Constitutions of the several States. This is 
the latest, the most reasonable, and most hopeful phase of 
work along the line of legal suppression. Let us consider 
some of the reasons for adopting this method : 
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1. The Constitution of the State embodies the sentiments 
and convictions of a majority of the people. The legal voters 
of a Commonwealth, voting directly for or against a certain 
measure, decide what shall become a part of their Constitu- 
tion. Here there are no party prejudices and’ no political 
issues coming between the honest voters and the direct ex- 
pression of their convictions concerning the fundamental law 
of the State. This cannot always be said of legislative enact- 
ments. Although our government is purely representative in 
theory, yet many laws get on our statute books that do not 
express the convictions of a majority of the people. We elect 
men to our Legislatures to represent us, but how sadly do 
many of them fall short of representing even the constituency 
which placed them in office. Supposing it possible to elect a 
majority of members who favor a prohibitory law in any given 
State, we are not sure’ of the passage of such a law as the 
majority of the people may want. Aud if a law in every way 
satisfactory were passed by the Legislature, it might receive 
its death blow at the hands of the Governor, if he chanced 
to be an opponent of prohibition. As experience has shown 
over and over again, there are a multitude of obstacles in the 
way of securing such a law as the people desire, through rep- 
resentatives. In a matter of such vital importance to the 
State and all its interests, the people ought to have a chance 
to vote directly for what they want. If a majority of them 
want absolute prohibition, they can have it by voting for it. 
Or, if a majority do not want it, or are not yet ready for so 
radical a measure, they can say so at the polls. Either way 
the result turns, it is the voice of the people, and that is what 
every patriot and true citizen should desire. 

2. A Constitutional Amendment, forever prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, makes prohi- 
bition a part of the organic law of tle State. The whole 
question is placed on a permanent foundation, beyond the 
touch of those who frame and tinker the laws. Once put 
there, it stands so long as the people stand back of it. It 
takes its place as one of the foundation stones in the struc- 
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ture of civil government. It no longer becomes the foot-ball 
of political parties, tossed back and forth from year to year ; 
but being a part of the fundamental law of the State, legis- 
lators and executive officers have no choice but to act in har- 
mony with it, because it is a part of the Constitution. One 
of the chief difficulties connected with statutory laws, is their 
constant liability to change and repeal. One legislature enacts 
a certain law, and scarcely before it has become operative, 
certain influences are brought to bear on the succeeding leg- 
islature for its repeal, and oftentimes with success. Particu- 
larly is this the case concerning laws affecting the drink traf- 
fic. There can be no permanence, no stability, no advance in 
healthy temperance movements, so long as the necessity is 
laid upon us to re-lay the foundations upon which we must 
build, year after year. Says an unquestioned authority on 
this matter : “ Constitutional provisions are broad and gen- 
eral; they are such as are deemed by the people of supreme 
and vital importance to the State. They relate to such sub- 
jects as the people are unwilling to leave to the uncertain and 
fluctuating influences of legislature under the possible con- 
trol of partisan interests. Judged by this test is not the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
the proper subject of constitutional law? Are not the evils 
of intemperance broad and general ? do not they threaten all 
our people everywhere ? is any home safe? is any mother’s 
boy out of range of the shot and shell of the enemy? Fur- 
ther, is not the material loss to the State and the violation of 
every right principle of political economy, a sufficient justifi- 
cation for the most emphatic and permanent expression of the 
people’s will concerning the traffic that thus endangers the 
home and the State? and further yet, does not the history of 
legislation in State and Nation teach us that the interests of 
temperance are not safe in the hands of the people’s repre- 
sentatives, but should be guarded by the direct, the most dig- 
nified and authoritative voice of the people themselves, even 
in the constitutional law ?” 

3. Putting prohibition ivto the Constitution will have the 
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very desirable effect of helping unite many sincere temper- 
ance workers, who are now somewhat in conflict. It will 
tend to bring together for practical work the various factions 
which are now divided over the questions of means and 
methods. Let it once be settled that the State proposes for- 
ever to prohibit the making and selling of intoxicating liq- 
uors, and the question of law is fixed. All true friends of 
human society can then plant themselves on the established 
organic law of the State, and direct their united efforts toward 
a rigid enforcement of the laws which the Constitution itself 
will make necessary. The troublesome bone of contention 
concerning a distinct political party, will be out of the way, 
so far as the State is concerned. Whatever may be said as to 
its necessity now, there can be no necessity for it when the 
very principles for which it contends have been fully adopted. 
And nothing less than the incorporation of prohibition into 
the Constitution can be a full, permanent, and satisfactory 
adoption of those principles. 

The crying need of the times concerning this great evil, is 
union of effort among the various divisions of the temperance 
army. But this desirable union can never be effected, in a 
practicable manner. till the question of law concerning the 
traffic is settled, and settled right. So long as the question of 
prohivition or license is before us in some form or other every 
year ; so long as the law is an issue, over which there must 


be a perpetual contention ; so long as it is necessary to spend 
so much time in laying and re-laying the foundation stones of 
this great reform, there cannot be that united, effective work 
of construction which is so sadly lacking. When we have 
the foundation of prohibition, secure and strong, in the Con- 
stitution, where it belongs, then we shall have solid ground 
upon which we can all stand. We can then address ourselves 
to the practical work that will always be at hand, in abun- 
dance. But, until this foundation is laid, and laid by the 
people themselves, so that it cannot be disturbed or moved, 
we must continue our work of agitation and education till 
the people are prepared for it. We must build on the solid 
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rock of eternal truth, or it is in vain that we attempt to build 
at all. 

There are two other considerations in connection with this 
matter, that are deservinz of attention: 

1. There are obstacles in the way of reaching Constitutional 
prohibition, that must be recognized and overcome. The chief 
of these obstacles, in most of the States, is found in the Leg- 
islative body. As is well known, the method of adopting 
amendments to the Constitutions of nearly all the States, is 
through a vote of the Legislature, submitting the question to 
the people for decision. It is certainly a wise provision to 
have the strongest safeguards thrown around the Constitution. 
It is right that so important a step as changing the organic law 
of the State should be thoroughly discussed and carefully con- 
sidered beforehand. But those who claim to be the represen- 
tatives of the people, have no moral right to stand between 
the people and their rights concerning their own Constitution. 
And yet this very thing has been done very recently by a 
Legislative body, representing one of the oldest and foremost 
States of the Union. ‘Two years since, a very thorough can- 
vass of the people of that State was made, by means of a 
petition to be presented to the Legislature, asking that the 
question might be submitted to the people. Over one hun- 
dred thousand names appeared on that petition, representing 
the very best element, in all respects, in the entire Common- 
wealth. How were these petitioners and their prayers treated 
at the hands of this body? They were summarily dismissed, 
with the parliamentary phrase, “leave to withdraw.” That 
which should be the channel through which the people are 
to obtain the right to speak on this all-important matter, 
has become a solid wall between them and the simple privi- 
lege of saying what they want or do not want in their own 
Constitution. The one needful thing to be done in that par- 
ticular State, is to elect men to the Legislature who care 
enough about the interests of tle people to give them the 
privilege of exercising an undoubted right: viz., to vote yes 
or no on the question of putting prohibition into their Con- 
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stitution. The same is true of every other State similarly 
situated. 
Another obstacle in the way of adopting such an amend- 


ment, when submitted to the pcople, is the disposition of so 


many good men to stay away from the polls. We believe that 
the large majority of the voters, in nearly every State, are in 
favor of such an amendment; but their favorable opinion 
amounts to nothing until. crystalized into a ballot. The 


large proportion of voters, especiaily in the ruval districts, 


favor the suppression of the liquor traffic by law. This is 
abundantly demonstrated in those States where local option 
prevails. Aud the majorities for license in the large cities 


would be much reduced, if the men who believe in prohibition 


would turn out and vote, in the same proportion as the oppo- 


sition does. This stupid indifference and disloyalty on the 
part of many thousands must in some way be overcome, before 
we can reach the desired result. 


Perhaps we are too sanguine about the numbers who already 


favor the movement ; whether this be so or not, a mighty work 
of education is needed to prepare the people for so great and 
vital a change in our fundamental law. Not only do many 


need to be enlightened concerning the whole matter involved, 


to prepare them to vote understandingly ; but the public mind 
and conscience must be so aroused on the subject, that there 
shall never be any retrograde movement. When the people 


have once adopted the principle of prohibition by placing it 
in their Constitution, they must be prepared to stand loyally 


by it, and see that the law of their own creating is faithfully 
obeyed. 

And this brings us to our final word. The very agitation 
and discussion that must necessarily go on before the desired 
end is reached, will be the best possible education for the peo- 
ple concerning the whole question The State of Maine has 
adopted the amendment by a large majority, on the first trial ; 
but it has taken her forty years to prepare for it. Over thirty 
years of continuous prohibition on her statute books has amply 
fitted her people to take this last, and probably final step in 
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this direction. We cannot say how much sooner this end 
might have been reached, had it before been attempted. But 
one thing seems certain, that no State in the Union can expect 
to reach the position that Maine has reached, without a hard 


fought battle — and possibly many of them. Especially is 
this true of States like Massachusetts, where local option is 


the highest form of prohibition that can be reached through 
statute law; and where it is so difficult to get a legis- 


lature that is not afraid to let this matter go directly to the 
people. 


But, whatever the obstacles or hindrances in the way of 
success, this movement, like all true reforms, is onward. 
Steadily it is gaining ground. As surely as that amendment 


forever abolishing human slavery was made a part of our 
National Constitution, so surely will the States of this Union 


at length adopt amendments, forever abolishing the drink 
traffic from their borders. And when a sufficient number of 


them shall have done this, then can Senator Blair’s grand 


project be easily realized — putting an amendment of this 
kind into the Constitution of the United States, and thereby 
making prohibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxica- 


ting liquors the supreme law of the land. 


Rev. 8. P. Smith. 


Arricte XVI. 
Responsibility of the Individual Universalist: 


We can imagine what would be the state of society did 
every one act on the basis of self interest purely. With the 
best efforts now made for the good of the associate whole, we 
see results sometimes disappointing in both quality and mag- 
nitude. What, then, might we not anticipate, were each one 
to acknowledge no higher law than that expressed in the cur- 
rent saying “‘ every man for himself?” 
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As at present organized, society is made up of mutually 
serving and mutually dependent parts. Capital cannot ignore 
the necessity of labor, nor can labor get on without capital. 
No man can as well make his coat, boots, and hat, as he can 
afford to have some one else do this. Instead of each one 
growing all provisions consumed in his home, he can far bet- 
ter do some sort of work for which he has a special aptitude, 
and reasonably compensate another for providing against these 
needs. By such means the individual is served, and well 
served, and becomes himself the servant of others. 

Thus society means service. We can fancy Crusoe on his 
lone island, independent until the arrival of his Man Friday. 
From that moment their relations were those of mutual ser- 
vice to the benefit of each. In proportion as numbers multi- 
ply and society becomes more complex, do we find the empha- 
sis laid upon the good of the whole as the measure of benefit 
to each, and the individual contribution thereto the standard 
of each development, and its relative merit in the scale of 
being. 

The fact is, that according to their knowledge and power, 
all men are responsible. It were a vain hope to escape from 
this universal truth: it were ingratitude to the best of beings 
to desire that it were otherwise. For the good of life is not 
external, but gives its flavor from the love and practice of 
goodness. Remove from within that monitor which indorses 
only tlie true and fair, and whither would we look for the true 
standard of conduct? By what would we estimate attain- 
ment? Conscience is the voice of God proclaiming man his 
child.. We are not so much beings acted upon as builders of 
ourselves. Not long are we learning the fact that we are to 
rise in capability and appreciation just in the ratio that our 
active powers are consecrated to high purposes and noble ends. 
God’s trumpet signal announcing the advance of his legions 
to execute his will, is heard in the battle that every man is 
called to wage. Shall he greet the signal with the cordial re- 
sponse of the good soldier of freedom? Or shall he desert to 
the enemy, to be whipped into submission and cheerful obedi- 
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ence? Escape the issue? Impossible! The very course of 
Providence forbids,— for we are made to glorify God and en- 
joy him forever, and under the government of God nothing 
can fail of its end. Nay, the reward of right conduct is not 
external, but inwrought into life’s fabric to make it at length 
to glisten like cloth of gold. We would not take away this 
divine endowment of accountability. The contrast of the 
purely material conditions of the stone or tree, and this — 
whirling planet itself, with man, presents no lure to induce 
us to exchange (were such exchange possible) our conscious 
accountability with any other form of organic life. While 
this is ours we feel our immortality by the assurance of our 
alliance with God. 

What shall we accord, then, as the measure of Christian 
responsibility ? Starting with the fact that all men are ac- 
countable just as they possess knowledge and power, it is 
easily seen that the Christian is responsible according to the 
rank of the body of teaching, and standard of life thus des- 
ignated ; which even Renan concedes to be without parallel 
in the development of civilization. Without regard to sect, 
then, we may broadly affirm than Christians are pre eminently 
accountable for the use to which they put their powers in 
either placing their light under a bushel, or conveying the 
good news of God’s redeeming love. 

Nor has this failed of recognition. The scale on which our 
mission boards have organized and carried forward their vast 
enterprises, effectually disarms any criticism against the ac- 
tivity of conscience and the performances of Christian duty. 
Truth has saving power: as said the great Founder of Chiris- 
tianity, ** Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” Christians hold the higher truth, and are thereby 
obligated as others are not. 

What, now, will we say, should be the particular responsi- 
bility of a Universalist Christian? The answer is instant: 
of precisely that degree that is represented by the grade of 
truth which he cherishes. Is it more, is it higher, than other 
Christians believe? Enough to know that he asserts it to be 
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such ; for in so asserting he presumes to have passed others, 
and as they acknowledge a high accountability, he must ele 
vate his standard by the degree that his faith is to him more 
excellent. f 

If, then, all men are responsible according to their knowl- 
edge and power, and Christians have a higher knowledge than 
other men with equal power, and the Universalist Christian 
has a yet higher interpretation of truth in thought and life, 
whereby he is logically required to acknowledge a responsi- 
bility superior to that of any other, it becomes a question or 
serious moment what shall be his action ? 

A stream can rise no higher than its fountain, and it is 
apparent that one can impart to another simply that which he 
has. We are to remember that we hold this treasure in earth- 
en vessels, that the excellency of the power may be of God 
and not of us. Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed 
lest he fall. Danger of falling from Grace may be said to be 
as actual as in the days of the apostles. Is it simply an idea 
which defines Universalism? Or do we mean by that word 
the Christian power transforming every life? If the latter, 
there is requisite much prayerful self-examination and spir- 
itual culture, even as the men and women of eminent piety 
and Christian usefulness have been given to watchfulness and 
circumspection. Without this there can be no true consecra- 
tion.- We have no faith that devotion is to be kindled by the 
fires of terror: remove all the motives of constraint to honor 
God which have been current with partialism, and we find the 
more potent motive remains, for whosoever loveth is born of 
God. In every enterprise, however good, there is a work of 
preparation. You and I cannot omit such preparation and 
discharge the measure of our responsibility. It is requisite 
that we join zeal and consecration, that we may be living 
epistles, and give the proper accent to the best interpretation 
of Christianity. 

But I hear it asked, what can one Universalist hope to ac- 
complish alone? Much: perhaps more than if associated with 
many of like faith. The mass tend to sink the individual, 
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whereas one pronounced Universalist in any neighborhood is 
a marked man or woman. We shall not be misunderstood to 
indicate that type of too large a class which is nominally Uni- 
versalist, but who simply use the name, void of any working 
energy, as a convenient excuse for not joining hands with 
other Christian people in the great crusade against the Prince 
of darkness. Such ever trail our Gospel banner ingloriously 
in the dust, they prejudice people who have little time to in- 
vestigate our system of doctrine. No, I have before me one 
who not simply holds to our philosophy, but is its living’ ex- 
ponent —‘who not simply thinks out the problem of life and 
destiny, but works it out in Christian deeds. Cases are on 
record where such gn one has started a Sunday School, and 
toiled patiently with full faith, till at length the school has 
outgrown its modest accommodations, family after family 
united in this good way, and at last a chapel is dedicated to 
the preaching of the glad tidings of great joy. In other in- 
stances one Universalist has leavened the whole religious 
thought of the town, compelled respect for our Faith, and 
opened churches before closed against the sect then every- 
where spoken against, to the cordial welcome of the preacher 
of our gospel. Yes, the individual, though placed where 
are none alike pronounced in his belief, is to let his light so 
shine before men that they may glorify our common Father in 
Heaven. 

When forgunization is seen to be advancing, we need to 
realize that danger comes with it. So many forget that or- 
ganization has only that vitality which distinguishes its mem- 
bership. Work in and of itself? its presence the absence of 
concern by the individual ? Then expect speedy decline and 
death. {Such an organization were not worth the parchment 
on which its compact is written. . 

The great reason why the influence of one zealous Univer- 
salist is often out of all proportion to that of many elsewhere 
associatedftogether, is found in the fact that the one knows 
he must rely upon his individual working force, under the 
blessing of God, whereas the many are content to do little 
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and leave to the organization the making up for their de- 
ficiencies. Such a body is a dead weight. We have some 
such. We might compare them to a corpse, as having the 
outward form of that which once was instinct with life, but 
which resists every attempt at resuscitation, even as electricity 
or mechanical irritation may serve to contract a muscle, but 
is a poor substitute for the vital arterial principle. Bring or- 
ganization to its best by contributing to it the unreserved 
power of the several men and women who constitute it. 

Such action will effectually dismiss the notion that the 
members of any church or society can excuse themselves for 
work left undone, or failures of administration, or lack of 
means, or absence of spiritual power, by charging such things 
against the body of which they should be living members. 
Blame is not abstract. Its concrete form is the individual. 
He has but to discharge the function of his responsibility to 
wisely adjust difficulty and turn failure into success. 

I{ we ask concerning the method by which best to exert the 
~ power of the individual and fulfill responsible action, we shall 
be helped to judge wisely by the character of local conditions. 
These involve the tone of society, the customs of the people, 
the prevailing methods of Christian work, together with the 
taste, temperament, and mental qualifications of the Uni- 
versalist. 

We cannot omit the duty of sustaining our denominational 
press. It ought to be something unknown to us that a single 
family in our Israel is without our weekly paper. Have you 
not noticed that those most alive to the best that is moving 
among us are invariably those who make themselves familiar 
with the columns of our denominational papers? An esti- 
mate of the talent and money represented in a single issue, 
will impress each one with the value that it bears to every 
reader. Noone can afford to banish such a visitor trom his 
home. It is indispensable to one living isolated from his 
orethren. ‘The printed thought has been aptly styled “ the 
black missionary.” One can multiply himself by means of 
this agentfinJany place. Nor does it involve such a sacrifice 
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that one cannot afford to make it. There are some things 
thought of first importance, which by analysis are discovered 
to be so only in the sense of satisfying desire. Now the de- 
sire of every Universalist should correspond with the spirit 
of his faith, which has so high a record. He has but to have 
such a desire to bless mankind, and those in particular whom 
he knows, to find it easy to cultivate that economy which will 
enable him to supply himself with papers, tracts, and leading 
books, which shall constitute a circulating library. This is 
one method which oughe to be in more general operation in 
our large centres as well as in the more sparsely settled coun- 
try. 

Where there are several who can enlist together in this 
work, let individual responsibility gain expression by gifts for 
religious worship also. It is occasion for just comment of 
censure that but a tithe of what is possible in this direction 
has been realized, and that attempts are sometimes so short- 
lived or inconsistent. We have enough families in many co:..- 
munities to form a congregation of very respectable size, who 
allow the precious years to go by as though their future were 
dependent upon building 4 castle of gold. But the real gold 
which will abide the test of the fire which shall try every 
man’s work of what sort it is, we are to remember is that 
which is not of an earthly kingdom. Our crowning desire 
should be to be rich toward God. Our heavenly Father know- 
eth that we have need of earthly comforts — we seek first the 
kingdom of God and all these things are added unto us. Too 
high an estimate can scarcely be made of the influence of the 
true Christian minister and pastor, and especially of the active 
work of consecrated men and women associated with him in 
spreading the good news which makes man a new creature in 
Christ Jesus. 

Have you ever heard, moreover, of an instance in which a 
removal from one locality to another has made it convenient 
and sufficiently an object of desire to sink out of sight our 
distinctive tenet by connection with some partialist congrega- 
tion? Rumor says that thirst for popularity is like!y tc 
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afflict some of our people as well as others. An ugly infirm- 
ity, and most unworthy, this! The record does not say that 
Jesus was ever swayed by motives of mere popularity. Vis- 
ions of peace to crown at length the great conquest were suf- 
ficient for him while yet he toiled and suffered alone — “ he 
saw of the travail of his soul and was satisfied,” by which he 
was able to say “ He would draw all men unto him.” Will 
he not then be “ popular” ? and what then will be the pseudo- 
popularity which refused on earth to propagate the truth 
which exalts Him as the Saviour of the world? He denies 
the faith who chooses to unfurl any other banner than that of 
God’s impartial and redeeming love. Better to stand alone, 
if it must be so, and be right, than to have much company and 
be wrong. Our individual Universalist is a man of back-bone 
whose responsibility will not permit him to be alien to the 
great Faith. He loves the fellowship of the brethren, and 
gives generously of his means. 

Nor does method in Christian work and the responsibility 
‘of the individual Universalist gain full expression until he 
becomes a member of the visible church of Christ. With- 
hold from this and he is handicapped. He may be able to 
argue — he may successfully refute false teachings — but so 
long as he refuses to obey the command of his Lord iif this 
regard, the ready following of brethren in other communions 
in receiving baptism and celebrating the mystic supper which 
the Saviour himself instituted, must effectually outweigh in 
tle candid estimate of men any mere theory concerning the 
probabilities of the hereafter. The New Testament takes no 
recegnition of Christians outside the church. There were 
added unto the church daily such as were being saved. Thou- 
sands were sometimes converted in a single day, and in every 
instance recorded they were received into the church by the 
ordinance of baptism. 

It is a worldly spirit which prevents a conversion of Christ 
before men. One who is a Universalist is first a Christian. 
With the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation. Said the great 
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Head of the Church to the disciples after his resurrection, 
“‘ go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit ; 
Teaching them to observe all things, whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” It avails nothing to be content that another 
should join the visible church — that will never fulfil the per- 
sonal duty on our part. We know that the disciples of our 
Master should everywhere be banded together in his name. 
We know that the way to strengthen our Zion is to come for- 
ward to accept the rites which Jesus instituted. With the 
church organization perfected in all. its relations to human 
life, men will feel and acknowledge the leaven of Jesus’ truth 
as never before. | 

Is it not because men delight in discussion, and wish to 
hold themselves where they can criticize their neighbors, that 
they have often so vehemently resisted all efforts to enlist them 
in church work? Is this honorable? Were it not better to 
sect the standard so high that no one will fully reach it but al- . 
ways feel its divine attraction, rather than to lower the stan- 
dard to a human level, and be satisfied with a less radiant 
life? In shert, is it not worth the struggle to be better than 
we are? Nay, to realize the best that is possible? And can 
we for a moment fancy that the faults of others can ever con- 
done our offences and short-comings ? 

Remember that in declaring Jesus the Saviour of all men, 
we declare him to be our Saviour. In refusing thereafter to 
be associated in his Name, we contradict our general douc- 
trine. A house divided against itself cannot stand. We 
have the light: each individual Universalist is responsible for 
the use that he makes of it. Take away every hackneyed 
constraint to put on Christ before men, and there yet remains 
the supreme motive of love, which in the Master enabled him 
to endure evenun to death, in our behalf; and which in us 
should move to manifestation of gratitude. Are this love and 
this gratitude dormant with any of us? Then has such an 
one forgotten that ** except he abide in the Vine he can do 
nothing.” Said the Risen One “ In this is my Father glori- 
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fied, that ye bear much fruit, so shall ye be my disciples,” 
‘“* Come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and | 
will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and learn of me ; 
for I am meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. For my yoke is easy and my burden is 
light.” 

Thus, in brief, have we seen some of the more important 
bearings of our theme, “ the responsibility of the individual 
Universalist.” By as much as the Christian has a_ higher 
knowledge than other men, and a Universalist affirms the 
superiority of his interpretation of doctrine and life to all 
others, he is responsible by the terms of his own declaration 
beyond the degree of other men. We have seen that this 
responsibility involves action, implying and necessitating dili- 
gent self-examination and spiritual culture, that though alone 
in a Partialist community, he is, nevertheless, bidden to let his 
light shine — that he cannot lay upon any organization his re- 
sponsibility which requires him to act in all Christian ways — 
’ that difficulty and failure in church extension are chargeable 
to him if he refuse to serve; and lastly, that such should be 
the zeal of such accountable action that it should look to 
method, to sustaining our denominational press, by the use of 
a weekly paper, by tracts, by books, all becoming a sort of cir- 
culating library ; that money shuld be consecrated toward the 
maintenance of public worship, and that in the light of the 
knowledge that Christ himself instituted his church and its 
ordinances, and requires his followers to be baptized in to its 
fellowship, the responsibility of each Universalist requires 
that he shall number himself with others of like precious 
faith by publicly putting on Christ before the world. Mav it 
be ours to cheerfully acknowledge these obligations, and clothe 
them with life. 


Rev. R. T. Sawyer. 
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Death of the Editor of “ The Quarterly.” 


It is with great sorrow that we here record a notice of the fact 
which is already sadly known throughout our Church, the death of 
Rev. Thomas Baldwin Thayer, D.D., for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury the able Editor of this Review. Two years ago Dr. Thayer 
went abroad and was absent a little more than a year, when he re- 
turned sick and greatly enfeebled, and was for many weeks in a crit- 
ical condition. With renewed health he resumed his editorial work 
in October last, and his old-time vigor and ability were manifest in the 
QUARTERLY for January, 1886. Early in January he became subject 
to inability to retain his food, and symptoms of cancer in the stom- 
ach rapidly developed. Until compelled, however, by utter exhaus- 
tion, he continued his labors in preparing the present number of the 
QUARTERLY for publication ; but was compelled at last to drop his 
pen and place the work in other hands. The last words written by 
him are the article in the General Review on “ The Problem of Evil.” 

In this brief notice no attempt is made to speak of Dr. Thayer as 
scholar, thinker, writer, editor. as manifest in his varied gifts and the 
widely extended field of his literary efforts. These abilities, as also, 
we may presume, his special gifts us a Christian Preacher and Com- 
forter, and his peculiar traits as a Man, will be brought to the uotice 
of our readers in a, more extended article in the July number. His 
departure from us is best described in his own words, spoken at the 
service held in the Warren Street church twenty-five years ago, in 
commemoration of the life, labors and character of Rev. Otis A. 
Skinner, D.D.: 

“There is no man, save the good man, the Christian man, the even- 
ing of whose days comes on With such serene splendor ; and who, as 
the night of death gathers around him, sees so clearly and joyfully the 
great constellations lighting up the firmament, and discovering the 
radiant path that leads up to the mansions of the blest. Come and 
look upon him — his soul lifted up with the triumph of faith; a sweet 
expression of perfect tranquillity spreading over his countenance ; his 
eye, with spiritual vision, penetrating the mists that lie along the 
valley of the River of Death, and resting on the purple hills of the 
heavenly land beyond ; the faces of the living whom he loves waiting 
at his bedside ; and, may we not believe it, the spirits of the dead, 
’ whose departure he blessed with his sympathies and prayers and 
Christian instruction, hovering over him — his last hours thus peaceful 
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and beautiful, are they not, more than any argument or eloquence, 
persuasive to the Christian life? Can any scene on earth impart more 
significance to the prayer, ‘ Let me die the death of the righteous — 
let my last end be like his !’” 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


The Problem of Evil. 


Every day we are fronting this question of evil, and sin, and euf- 
fering, both in its relations to the character and rule of God, and to 
the faith and happiness of Man. Every day it challenges the thought- 
ful mind, the reverent and pious heart, and perpetually demands some 
explanation which shall justify the goodness and wisdom and power 
of God; and demonstrate that the present condition of things is not 
inconsistent with a divine providence which has for its ultimate the 
welfare of all its subjects. 

The church so called, gives no satisfactory reply ; the creeds only 
darken the subject more and more; while philosophy and science 
stand dumb and despairing before this theological sphinx. It is a 
problem which has a personal interest for men of all sects and theo- 
ries, which ought to unite all Christians in an earnest and honest effort 
at solution. It is the one question above all others between Theism 
and Atheism, between Christianity, which asserts the being and con- 
trol of asupreme and beneficent Intelligence, and that Infidelity which 
denies this assertion, and enthrones Natural Law as the supreme 
cause, which, without a Law-maker, is only another name for Chance. 

No doctrine of punishments or retributions, presentjor future, eter- 
nal or otherwise, disposes of the difficulties involved in the vexed 
problem. The question goes deeper than punishments: This birth 
into sin and shame, this inherited depravity of passion and perverted 
appetites, this taint ot mental and moral insanity transmitted from. 
parent to child. The suffering that comes not of personal transgres- 
sion, the shame and misery and curse which fall on the innocent wife: 
and children of the criminal, as we have lately so often seen — what 
will the doctrine of retributions do with such cases as these? what 
compensation does it offer to those who, without sharing in the sin, are 
yet made to share so largely in its terrible consequences ? 

Then there is the anguish Love suffers simply because it ts love 
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which is beautiful and divine, and not hatred and selfishness which 
are evil and detestable — what shall wedo with this? Look at little 
Nell, one of the sweetest and most exquisite creations of Dickens, 
genius. She is the representative of multitudes, living and dead, 
whose truth and tenderness have brought them only suffering. And 
that poor, weak, shattered old grandfather — it was his love for the 
angelic and devoted child, not his love of sin, that delivered him into 
the hands of the destroyers. The law of retribution helps us very 
little here, and leaves our crowding questions all unanswered. Why 
should obedience to the demands of her affectionate nature entail upon 
her so much suffering? Shall we be told that the wretched grand- 
father, whose sin and wrong caused it all, will be fully punished? but 
what has that to do with the anguish and torture of the child? Let 
him sink dowr: to hell, and let her rise up into the heavenly realms — 
as she settles into rest and peace in the celestial abodes, will she ex- 
claim, “‘ Now I am content, my dear old grandfather’s damnation is 
ample compensation for all the misery he caused me on earth ; it sat- 
isfactcrily clears up the mystery of my suffering, it answers all my 
questions, and I bow joyously to the will of God.” 

Then the storm, the flood, the wreck, the railroad crash — trace 
them all to violated law, to unheeded warnings, to unfaithful work 
and inexcusable negligence — but how dves this help the victims of 
this negligence, ignorance and infidelity to trust? what light does 
it let into the darkness which settles upon the homes and hearts of 
the bereaved? what balm does it bring to their hopeless anguish? 
Shall we punish the careless and guilty wretches who have caused all 
these horrors? But that will not give back the dead to their beloved, 
nor soothe the pain of broken bones and shattered limbs, nor restore 
the crippled body to symmetry and vigor. It will not help to explain 
the enigma of evil and the suffering of those who had no part in 
the guilt or transgression. The grim, dreary church dogma of ret- 
ributions and compensations, of an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth, does not relieve the subject of its difficulties. 

If A. destroys an eye of B., it will not restore B.’s eye to destroy 
one or both of A’s. B. cannot see any better because his enemy sees 
worse, or not at all. It is not how, when or where shall A. be pun- 
ished for his wrong; that were aneasy matter to settle. But the real 
question lies beyond the punishment of A,— Why should B. suffer 
so terrible a loss without any wrong at all? Why. should the crime, 
or incompetency, or carelessness of another inflict such grievous in- 
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jury upon me, in no way responsible for his act, in no way able to 
control it? 

As said, the question goes deeper than sin or its punishment in any 
form, whether as the result of natural law, or an arbitrary infliction. 
What have the cruelties endured by the noble and willing horse, and 
the affectionate and faithful dog, at the hands of their drunken and 
brutal masters to do with sin or its penalties? Will those brutal 
masters be damned for their sin? But we ask again, in what way 
this takes from the cruelties which the horse and the dog, who did no 
sin, suffered at their hands ? 

It goes deeper than judgment in its creed definitions. What judg 
ment or justice is that which overwhelms the wicked and the righteous 
alike, as the earthquake, the wreck, the explosion, the battle-fields of 
the rebellion ? 

It goes deeper down than discipline in its ordinary acceptations. 
What discipline is that when the innocent babe is born into disease 
by the sin of its parents, and for a few months struggles with bodily 
pain.and anguish, and dies ? 

No, this problem of evil and suffering is not solved by any of these 
church dogmas. The shape it takes, as we see, touches not only the 
human side, but the Divine also; not only the penalties of law, but 
the law itself, its spirit, and substance, and design, and its reason for 
being what itis. And there must be some way out of the difficulties 
more satisfactory than they furnish, some unrevealed truth which will 
eventually clear up the mystery of sin, and transfigure the suffering 
which is not the resultant of any transgression on the part of the 
sufferer. 

There is manifestly something involved here which defies our re- 
search, and sweeps beyond our poor reasoning; something, as said, 
unrevealed, some subtle purpose of the Lawmaker and Sovereign, 
which, though unknown and invisible now, will doubtless in the great 
Hereafter lift into light, and discover to us the marvellous plan so ar- 
ranged that every sorrowful thing takes on some form of blessing ; 
and every evil thing is found to have within it some germ of good ; 
while all the discords of earth finally blend into the magnificent har 
monies of heaven. No other ultimate of the divine government is 
possible which leaves the divine perfection without a shadow, and 
satisfies alike the questioning intellect and the loving heart. 

Dr. Phelps in his recent book elaborates the argument for endless 
retribution, and insists that Nature and Life sustain the argument by 
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facts and arrangements, by existent evils and sufferings as difficult of 
explanation, as seemingly irreconcilable with divine goodness and wis- 
dom as the doctrine of endless punishment for sin. But in his zeal 
against the Universalist interpretation of these facts, he seems to for- 
get that he is strengthening the hands of those who base their denial 
of the existence of a wise and good God on these very facts. He 
says any theist is just as much obligated to explain them, and to an- 
swer the question why evil exists, as he is. But how is it with the 
atheist? Is he bound to solve the mystery consistently with the gov- 
ernment of a God? He denies that there 7s a divine government, or 
any God at all. If there is never to be any explanation of the evil 
and suffering which are not born of sin, if millions of souls— if one 
soul — that God has created proves a disastrous failure, and the life 
He gave for virtue and happiness becomes an endless curse which He 
cannot, or will not, remedy — then what reply has he to make to the 
atheist, who insists that in such case all argument for the existence of 
a Supreme Being controlling the physical, moral and assumed spiritual 
worlds, goes to the ground? 

Dr. Phelps would show much greater wisdom as a Christian be- 
liever and teacher if, instead of antagonizing Universalism at this 
point, he joined forces with us in endeavoring to find some way in 
which the doubts and denials of the atheistic school could be met so 
as to justify them in the belief in a God who is forever 


‘* From evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression.”’ 


He candidly admits the difficulties of his theology, and with a frank- 
ness worthy of Dr. Barnes,confesses that he sees no way out of them : 


“ They are very great, and some of them inexplicable. I do not 
say unanswerable, but inexplicable. My faith may answer them when 
thy reason cannot solve them. Make them what you will, I think I 
could double your estimate. The whole subject is a gloomy and heav- 
ing sea to my troubled visiou. I see through a glass darkly. I can 
not say that forty years of study of what good and able men on both 
sides of the question, have thought upon it, have added anything to a 
solution of the mystery. . . . Thinkers stand aghast before it as 
they did four thousand years ago, perhaps, when the patriach inquired 
in his inexplicable misery, ‘ Wherefore do the wicked live?’ That 
question extended from this to other worlds, finds no answer. The 
ages are dumb before it. There lies the tact of evil and its penal fires 
embedded in the Christian theology and there it lies in reduplicated 
gloom in the theology of nature. To me it looks as terrific as when 
it first threw its lurid glare over my childish conceptions of human 
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destiny. I concede all this. I will not shrink from any sequence in 
the argument which may fairly be derived from this. . . . Why 
God should have created beings who would weave around themselves 
the network of the endless curse is the mystery which I do not pre- 
tend to solve. On that problem I profess no belief. Noneis required 
by the Word of God, as I interpret it; none is suggested by the book 
of Nature.” ? 


But would it not greatly simplify the problem if we were to leave 
out the word endless? Would it not lessen the difficulties immensely 
(even if still in this life certain questions remain without satisfactory 
reply), if it could be established that all evil is transient, and good 
only permanent and eternal? that all pain, and sorrow, and suffering, 
and evil of every sort, natural and moral, has some germ of benefi- 
cence within it which will finally develop into bud and blossom and 
ripened fruit ? 


** That, nothing walks with aimless feet. 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete. 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


That good shall fall 
At last — fur off — at last to all, 
And every winter change to spring.” 


And Dr. Phelps seems himself sometimes to have a faint glimpse of 
the possibility of such a blessed consummation. In reviewing the 
scepticul criticism regarding the-existence of evil and sin as a blot on 
the divine government — if there be a divine government — he says, 


“ Evil is overruled and made the instrument of good. . . Good 
in this world could not be what it is, but for the evil which often un- 
derlies it.” . This principle “appears often to make evil good. It 
brings to pass good which overweighs a thousandfold the evil which 
is used in the evolution.” . “ The world over, and through all time, 
good from evil, pleasure from pain, fruit from rottenness, growth from 
decay, strength from weakness, life from death, is the law of being.” 

“Pass over into the kingdom of grace. You find the same law 
there, in more magnificent working. God is never cheated of His 
purpose by the audacity of sin. He uses sin as grandly as an earth- 
quake, and as easily as a violet. The vices of man are His instru- 
ments, though they be a flaming fire. At the foot of the cross, do 
we not stand dumb before the treachery of Judas? . . The whole 
heavens were darkened at the crucifixion, — but, without that event 
what were the history of the universe ? / 


1My Study and other Essays. By Austin helps, D.D., Professor Emeritus in An- 
dover Theological Seminary. Charles Scribner's Sons, pp. 126-127. 
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“We have reason, therefore, to believe that this law of the greater 
ood from the lesser evil may enter into the reasons prevailing in the 
mind of God for the non-prevention of sin. We know not how far 
nor to what magnitude of results. But we see so much asthis, — 
that the usefulness of evil, as God rules and overrules it, is as legiti- 
mate as that of any other instrument of God’s decrees. It being evil 
does not forbid its use: the enormity of the evil does not seem to 
limit its use. If any law governs its instrumental value, it is, that 
the greater the evil, the more immense is the good extorted from its 
existence.” ? 


If, then, God works out His beneficent purposes to such extent 
through the agency of evil and sin and suffering, will not those whose 
sin and suffering have been employed as the instruments, be permitted 
sometime to share in the good thus evolved? Andif He “uses sin 
as grandly as an earthquake and as easily as a violet” in the accom- 
plishment of His plans, and “brings to pass good which overweighs 
a thousand fold the evil which is employed in its evolution,” is it un- 
reasonable to believe that when the purpose of His creation is ful- 
filled, and the measure of good sought is attained, that there will be 
no further need of evil or sin, and that therefore they will become 
extinct, and universal harmony prevail throughout the moral and spir- 
itual universe ? 

These questions are based on the remarkable admissions of Dr. 
- Phelps in this argument of his in reply to atheistic criticism. If, as 
he says, the principle of good from evil in a thousand fold prevails in 
the material universe, rules “the world over, through all time,” and 
is, in fact, “ the law of being,” then Paul is right when he says, “ The 
creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of 
Him who hath subjected the same in hope, because the creature itself 
also shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glori- 
ous liberty of the children of God.” 

And this conclusion is not a temporary expedient to escape the dif- 
ficulties of atheistic questioning, but one necessitated by the soundest 
reasoning, by philosophy and science, as well as the voices of revela- 
tion. Nothing else is possible as a complete vindication of the being — 
and perfection of God. ‘Transient evil, or evil for the greater good 
evolved from it, admits of explanation; but the eternity of evil and 
sin and suffering for their own sake, with no aim, nor purpose, nor 
wish for good to come of it —if this be so, then as the atheist says, 
there 7s no God in any just definition of the term. And by the per- 

2 My Study, etc. pp. 149-153. 
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sistent assertion of this horrible dogma as the ultimate of God’s crea- 
tion, Orthodoxy, more than Science, has contributed to the cur- 
rent drift toward infidelity, to the unsettling men’s minds regarding 
the divine authority of the Scriptures in matters of doctrine. 

If there be a God, then only three suppositions are possible touch- 
ing His character and action — He is either good, or evil, or a com- 
pound of both. If the last, then He is only a man with all his imper- 
fections and passions and contradictions expanied into infinitude. It 
He is evil, He is infinitely evil according to the measure of His being ; 
and in this case the foundations of faith and piety, of love and wor- 
ship and redemption break up under our feet, and our sorrows and 


sufferings are the sport and laughter of an Infinite Fiend! This is 
beyond human belief. 
There remains, then, only the first proposition, viz: that He is good, 


and if good then infinitely good, by the very necessities of His being. 


And from this follows inevitably the final vindication of the present 
order of things in the natural and moral worlds, and a complete and 


satisfactory unravelling somewhere in the future of the tangled threads 
of destiny. ; 
And this ig Universalism. On this primary, radical, central truth, 
as on everlasting foundations, rests the superstructure of our faith — 
individual and denominational. God is Infinite and Eternal Good- 
ness. This is the beginning and the end of our creed. We see the 
evils of the world as clearly as others. We are face to face with 
questions which we cannot answer; with painful mysteries in His 
providence in the presence of which we are silent. The evils of the 
world fling their shadows on our minds and hearts as dense as on 
others. We feel our own wrong and guilt as keenly as any can feel 
them, and every act of disobedience brings. us its just recompense 
of reward. But however we may be staggered by the solemn prob- 
lem ot evil, however oppressed with a sense of our own sins, we still 


turn to the golden words, “ God 1s Love” — and humbly, but confi- 
dently, trust that His love and wisdom will open for us, and for all, 
either in this world, or in some other, a way out from the wilderness 


into the Land of Promise. 


Two Questions Regarding Joseph. 


Tat Joseph loved his father and brethren is put beyond all doubt 
bythe pathetic narrative in the closing chapter ot Genesis. It coste 
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him a severe struggle to speak roughly to them, in pursuance of his 
plan, when he sees how troubled and anxious they are. And when 


they return from Canaan bringing Benjamin, and he sees his young 
brother, his own brother, the son of Rachel, the memories of home 
come upon him with overwhelming power, and he is compelled to es- 
cape into solitude to hide his emotions. And when the fatal cup in 
Benjamin’s sack brings them again into his presence; and Judah 
makes his noble and tender appeal in behalf of the lad, and exclaims 


“Oh how shall I go up to my father, and the lad be not with me, lest 
peradventure I see the evil that shall come upon my father,” Joseph 


can no longer restrain his feelings, and ordering all the Egyptians 
from his presence, he cries aloud, “I am Joseph, your brother, — 
doth my father yet live?” What a world of feeling in this hurried 
question! A hundred times they had spoken of their father as living 
— but then he was governor of Egypt, speaking harshly to them, but 
now “I am Joseph, your brother — O tell me again, is my father yet 
alive ?” 

But in view of all this yearning love for his father and kindred, 
the question has often arisen in reading the narrative: Is it not 
strange that in all the years of his prosperity and power, when he 
had all the facilities and resources of Egypt at his command, he should 
never have made any attempt to open communication with his family, 
and inform them of his good fortune; never sent messengers to in- 
quire after their welfare, or whether his father was alive or dead ; and 
this especially, knowing as he did how much that father loved him, 
and what a weight it would lift from his heart to learn that his be- 
loved Joseph was alive and well, and in great power in the famous 
land of Egypt. 

Of course there was constant intercourse between Egypt and Ca- 
naan, as the record shows. Abraham had journeyed into Fgypt long 
before. The Midianite merchants took Joseph there; his brethren 
in the time of the famine passed to and fro between Egypt and Syria ; 
and when Joseph sent for his father and family, he said to his brethren, 
“Take ye wagons for your little ones, and for your wives, and bring 
your father, and come.” And he sent to his father “ten asses laden 
with the good things of Egypt, and ten she-asses laden with corn, and 
bread, and meat for his father by the way.” And when he went up 
to bury Jacob, “there went with him both chariots and horsemen, a 
very great company.” All this shows clearly that the highway be- 
tween the two countries was open and easy of travel, and that he 
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might at any time have informed his father and brethren of his wel- 
fare and wonderful advancement to prosperity and power in the land 
of Egypt. And yet he did not do it; but in all those years when he 
had royal resources at his command, he remained silent and seemingly 
indifferent ; never so much as sending them a message informing them 
of his own welfare, or inquiring concerning theirs. Why was this if 
he truly loved them? 

Joseph confesses, when he named his first-born Manasseh, his indif- 


ference or forgetfulness at this period; for he says, “ God hath made 
me forget all my toil, and all my father’s house.” A singular state- 
ment, if it be taken literally, and without qualification. Calvin does 
not hesitate to impute it to him as asin. Luther asks, “ How is it 


Christian in him to glory in forgetting his father and mother?”? 


and attempts to answer the question in a way to justify Joseph, but 
not with marked success. Lange says that “he could not make him- 
self hastily known to his father without leading to the discovery of 


the guilt which weighed upon his brethren.” But Joseph had no 
knowledge of the lying story which they had told their poor old father 


about his pretended death. For all he knew to the contrary, they 
might have said they had not seen him at all, or that he had probably 
been carried off by a band of Midianites. Beside, when he finally 
made himself known to his brethren, this difficulty must have come 
up, and when they returned to their father, some explanation must 
have been given Jacob respecting the falsehood about finding the 
bloody “coat of many colors.” Moreover, Joseph when in prison, 
after interpreting the chief butler’s dream, and begging him, when 
restored to his place again, to commend his case to Pharaoh, did not 
hesitate to conceal the facts, and stretch the truth, when he said, “ For 
indeed J was stolen out of the land of the Hebrews.” If he could de- 
ceive his fellow-prisoners, without any reason for it, as to the cause of 
his being in Egypt, is it likely that he would have hesitated to inform 
his father of the honor and power to which he had attained because 
he would have to expose the cruelty and treachery of his brethren ? 
The conscience which was so elastic in the prison, could readily have 
devised some way to lift the burden of grief from his father’s heart, 
and give him peace and joy —if he had felt deeply and been in ear- 
nest in the matter. But he made no effort in this direction, until it 
was seemingly forced upon him by the unexpected appearance of his 


1 His mother had died sometime before on the way from Bethel to Ephrath, or Beth- 


lehem. 
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brethren in Egypt. On the whole, as regards this special feature “ 
Joseph’s history, he does not appear to advantage. 
We come now to the other particular in his career respecting which 


@ question may be asked: Was his administration of the public econ- 


othies of the kingdom, consequent upon the famine, politically and 
socially, wise and generous and far-seeing? Was his policy in pur- 
chasing the cattle, the lands, and the people themselves, and transfer- 
ring them all to the king as royal property, a measure to be approved 


by a statesman of broad and comprehensive views, taking in the future 
as well as the present of the people and the country? Taking ad- 


vantage of the imperative necessities of the people, he goes on step 
by step, appropriating their money and lands and goods, until their 


civil and social condition is entirely revolutionized, and all their rights 


and privileges and possessions are centered in the crown. Without 


doubt as prime-minister he faithfully served his master, the king ; bat 
in his devotion to his interests he utterly ignored the interests of the 
people. He found them, when he went into office, a free people, and 


he left them a nation of servants. He found them comparatively 


rich, and left them poor, converting them from freeholders into crown 
tenants at will. 

Taking a large and liberal view of the situation, it is scarcely a 
question whether it is the policy of the State, or evidence of the highest 
political wisdom in a ruler, to desire such a change ; for the stability 
of the throne and the kingdom depends on the condition and charae- 
ter of the people. And which is the better in this respect, a nation 
of slaves, having nothing, and crushed by a tax of twenty per cent. on 
all the products of their labor; or a nation of independent freemen, 
having homes of their own, owning the soil on which they live, hav- 
ing a country to love, something to work for and to fight for when in- 
vasion and conquest threaten ? 

On a certain occasion the people of Rome, who had little by little 
been robbed of all their lands and possessions by the patrician and 
wealthy classes, were called upon to enter the army and defend their 
country against invasion. Poor, landless, crushed by debts, they re- 
plied, “ We have no country ; let those who own it defend it.” Joseph 
was laying the foundation for a similar state of feeling, and similar 
action in after years, when the Syrian, the Assyrian, or the Persian 
should threaten the integrity of the kingdom. 

At any rate it can scarcely be doubted that the course pursued by 
Joseph in that important crisis of the famine, must have tended to 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXIII. 16 
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alienate the affections and weaken the loyalty of the people, instead 
of fortifying the throne and consolidating the power of the Pharaohs. 
In fact, some time after the death of Joseph, a war broke out between 
the Shepherd or Hyksos Pharaoh, who held lower Egypt at this time, 
and the native Egyptian king of upper Egypt, belonging to the The- 
ban dynasty. Naville and others are of this opinion. The Hyksos 
or Shepherd kings, in power when Joseph was sold into Egypt, were 
foreigners, probably Assyrians, Phoenicians, or some Semitic race, 
who had successfully invaded the Delta, or lower Egypt, driven out 
the native kings, and taken possession of the throne and the country, 
which they held some five hundred years. After the death of Joseph, 
whose administration during the years of the famine had been so op- 
pressive to the native population, this war of liberation, begun by 
Rasekenen, was carried on by his successors until Amosis, or Ahmes 
I., of the eighteenth dynasty overthrew the power of the Shepherd or 
Hyksos Pharaohs, and expelled them from Egypt. Doubtless in this 
long protracted conflict the native kings had the sympathies and the , 
assistance of the native Egyptians who had been so grievously wronged 
by the Pharaoh of lower Egypt and his foreign prime-minister. 

How far Exodus i. 8 —“ Now there arose up a new king over 
Egypt which knew not Joseph” — relates to this revolution, we can- 
not say, as it is uncertain whether it refers to a new king individually, 
or to a new dynasty. Butif it was a native Egyptian king, who took 
the throne after the defeat and expulsion of the Shepherd Pharaoh 
and his adherents, it is easy to see why he should commence oppress- 
ing the Hebrews, who had been so highly favored by Joseph and the 
Shepherd kings. It would be very natural to conclude that, in case 
these last should at any future time attempt to reconquer Egypt, they 
would unite with their old protectors and benefactors. There is, 
therefore, from this point of view, marked significance in the king’s 
words, — “lest it come to pass when there falleth out any war, they 
join also unto our enemies, and fight against us.” 


Religious World. 


— This choice extract from a pamphlet now being distributed by 
thousands in China, will illustrate the exceeding bitterness with which 
foreigners are regarded by a portion, at least, of the population, and 
the methods employed to stir up the people against them. The in- 
tense hatred toward the English is in a measure justified by the out- 
rage of compelling the Chinese Government, at the mouth of the can- 
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non, to permit the importation of India opium, to the degradation and 
ruin of its subjects —an outrage which the whole Christian world 
should unite in denouncing as a crime alike against Christianity and 
Heathenism. 

Probably by this time the wrong perpetrated by another Christian 
nation, so-called, the French, has deepened this hatred of foreigners, 
and will furnish occasion for more such outbursts of wrath. But to 
the extract; “The Europeans do not belong to the human race. 
They are the offspring of monkeys crossed with geese. Their exte- 
rior is like that of apes, their habit like the devil’s. _ Hence they are 
ealled Yang-Kwitze, or ‘devils of Europe.’ ‘This race of savages 
adores neither Heaven nor earth, does not honor the spirits, nor ven- 
erate ancestors. A very pack of dogs and pigs, they talk of nothing 
but ‘ equality,’ and have no idea of the social hierarchy. They dis- 
tinguish not father and son, king and servant. Those famous Eng- 
lish, in particular, who are they? A little tribe, cooped up in the 
corner of the sea, in a country as big as one’s hand. Their king may 
be indifferently male or female; the subjects are half men, half ani- 
mals.” We have no means of knowing to what extent this foolishness 
is believed in China, but is it really any more false than the opinion 
of the Chinese which prevails in England, and is so disgracefully 
rampant in the United States ? 

— The superstitions of some educated Christians of the past con- 
cerning the Devil, and his marvellous powers and deeds in the mate- 
rial and spiritual realms were exceedingly strange. And even in this 
day many believe that he is a dangerous rival of the Omnipotent, and 
will finally succeed in wresting from him the larger part of mankind. 
The following regarding his eminent ability and industry is from a 
work published in London in 1619, the year hefore the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth. The book is entitled: “The Whole Armor of God, 
a Christian’s Spiritual Furniture to keep him from the assaults of Sa- 
tan. By Thomas Gouge, B.D.” If he does all the things attributed 
to him in the extract below, then certainly, judging from the earth- 
quakes, volcanic eruptions, tornadoes on sea and land, tidal waves, 
floods, destruction of forests, fires, murders, robberies and crimes of 
all sorts which have occurred in the last year or two, the Devil has 
made the best of his opportunities in this country : 

“For the third, the extraordinary power of the Devil consisteth in 


this, that he can do anything whatsoever is in the compass of nature, 
and may be effected by natural means. For example, he can vio- 
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lently move the air and cause thunder and lightning; yea, and ex- 
traordinary fire to fall down ; he can exceedingly trouble the seas, and 
cause such waves and billows to arise as shal] swallow up ships and 
men ; he can cause waters to swell over the banks and so make great 
breaches. On earth he can cause earthquakes; he can throw down 
the strongest buildings and root-up the best trees, and move all things ; 
he can carry and hurry up and down even in the air the bodies of 
men and beasts, yea, he can enter into them and make them with vio- 
lence rush and run headlong hither and thither ; he can cast them into 
the fire and water and grievously vex and torment them, and inflict 
sore diseases on them ; he can possess them, make them lunatic, dumb, 
deaf, blind; make them foam and roar out, and all to rent; he can 
stir up wrath, pride, covetousness, lust, and the like passions in man ; 
he can know the Wispositions of men, and accordingly lay baites for 
them, or bring them into baites ; he can darken men’s understandings, 
and cause much trouble and anguish in soul and conscience ; yea, 80 
much as they cannot endure it, but are brought to make away with 
themselves ; he can incense man against man, kingdom against king- 
dum, subjects against Princes, Princes against subjects, and so cause 
quarrels, wars, treasons. rebellions, oppressions, murthers, &c. Many 
more strange mischiefs can he work, which for kind are extraordinary 
wonderful, and for number innumerable.” 


— An instance of the superstitions of Romanism is given in the 
fact that the Government officials in one of the Swiss cantons, have 
instituted proceedings against the parish priest in the village of Hem- 
berg, for undertaking to exorcise the devil out of the body of a peas- 
ant girl. The girl having fallen sick, and being brought to him for 
advice, he informed her relatives that her illness was not of a physi- 
cal, but purely of a spiritual nature, and that what she needed was 
to be rid of a demon by which she was possessed. She was, by his 
directions, carried to the village church, where he sprinkled her with 
holy water, and went through elaborate formulas of exorcise; but 
before he had finished the girl expired. Such displays of superstition 
on the part both of country people and of clergy are not matters of 
rare occurrence, even at this late day, either in Switzerland or in other 
parts of the old world. 


— A brewer in Toledo boasts that he owns one hundred and thirty- 
four saloons, and that he controls the votes of the nominal proprie- 
tors and whatever of influence they may have. Counting the saloon 
keepers alone and those whose votes can be controlled by beer judi- 
ciously administered a week before an election, this one brewer may 
safely be estimated as having a voting power equal to four hundred 
citizens engaged in other kinds of trade. The brewer makes politics 
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as much a part of his business as he does the purchase of hops and 
malt, or whatever he substitutes for them, while the other kind of 
citizen merely votes himself. It is so vast a power as to be dangerous 
in the hands of men employed in the most reputable business — in the 
hands of men engaged as they are, it is something intolerable. 


— Mr. Fountain J. Hartley, one of the secretaries of the Sunday 
School Union, has published in the Sunday School Chronicle two sta- 
tistical papers, in which he gives an estimate of the number of Sun- 
day School teachers and scholars in the United Kingdom and through- 
out the world. In the United Kingdom the totals are, teachers, 674,- 
704; scholars, 6,060,677. In“ Greater Britain” there are 760,255 
teachers and 6,825,708 scholars In the United States 932,283 
teachers, and 6,820,835 scholars. As to Sunday Schools on the con- 
inent and in connection with the various missionary societies through- 
out the world, only an approximate estimate is possible; but Mr. 
Hartley gives the following figures as the minimum computation : In 
European countries, 53,054 teachers and 773,100 scholars; in con- 
nection with the several missionary societies, 21,404 teachers and 
386,808 scholars. The grand total throughout the world is, there- 
fore, teachers, 1,766,996 ; scholars, 14,806,451. 


— The present Parsees of India are the descendants of the ancient 
Persian “ fire-worshippers,” They claim a history back of Abraham. 
The Zendavesta is their holy book ; and the venerated Zoroaster, who 
flourished B.C. 500, is their great prophet. Driven from Persia a 
thousand years ago, they found a refuge in India. Now there are but 
eight thousand left in their ancient home. Of this strange people. 
there are about two hundred thousand in all the world. Of this num- 
ber one hundred and fifty thousand are in India. Bombay, “ the city 
of the Parsees,” has seventy-flve thousand, making one tenth of the 
entire population. 

The Parsee always keeps his head covered, indoors or out, day or 
night, asleep or awake. Around his waist le wears a silken cord, 
which he is to untie when at prayer. No bargain is binding, if this 
cord is left off when the contract is made. These people are among 
the most intelligent, influential, and patriotic in the community. 
Most of them are merchants and bankers, and as such are honest, in- 
dustrious, and polite, taking the lead in all the commercial enterprises. 
One-half of the wealth, and three-fourths of the business of Bombay 
8 in their hands. 
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— It is quite the fashion for some Scientists to argue for the great 
antiquity of the earth because of certain theories held by them on the 
remoteness of the glacial period. But of late great differences of 
opinion are prevalent on this subject, and there is a strong tendency 
“among expert investigators to consider the glacial period as ending 
‘much later than formerly. “The Geological Magazine” published 
‘an article some little time since, furnished by Mr. D. Mackintosh, 
relative to the recency of the close of the glacial period. In it oc- 
curs the following quotation from a letter written by the late Dr. 
Belt, an Englishman who travelled extensively in North and Central 
America: “I am heartily with you about the comparative recentness 
of the glacial period. My earliest lessons in glaciation were in the 
north of England, where the freshness of the ice-tracks is most re- 
markable. All the arguments for putting it back are founded on the- 
ories which may be. and | think are, incorrect. . . I showed some 
time ago that the argument that had been founded on the cutting out 
of the gorge below the Falls of Niagara, was a weak one, as only 
three miles, and that in the softer rocks, had been excavated since 
glacial times. Some of the American geologists, including Professor 
Hall. have visited Niagara since, and convinced themselves that my 
explanation is the right one.” 

Dr. J. W. Dawson, in his review of Wallace’s “Island Life,” re- 
marks that, “in Canada the character of the river-courses cut through 
the glacial beds, and their very unformed and imperfect excavations 
would lead to the belief that only a few thousand years have elapsed 
since the glacial, beds.were laid down. |The same conclusion can be 
-drawn from the good preservation of the glaciated surfaces, and of the 
‘shells and bones on the terraces. Similar evidence is affurded by the 
rate of recession of coasts and waterfalls, and by the condition of 
eskers and lake ridges. If we adopt the shorter estimates afforded 
by these facts, it will follow that the submergences and emergences of 
Jand in the glacial age were more rapid than has hitherto been sup- 
posed, and that this would react on our mate of time by giving 
facilities for more rapid denudation and deposition. Such results 
would render it less remarkable that no new species of animals seem 
to have been introduced since the glacial age.” There might also be 
added the observations of Prof. Lewis in New Jersey, Winchell in 
Minnesota, and those of Upham and Wright, which tend to reduce 
the length of time since the close of the glacial age to about 10,000 
years rather than 75,000 as calculated by Croll. 
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1. The Doctrine of Endless Punishment. By William G. T. Shedd. D.D. New 
York. Charles Scribner's Sons. 1886. vo. pp. ix. 163. $1 50. 


Either we have all been dreaming that there has been an advance in 
theologica) thought, and that Orthodoxy itselt has become progressive 
in the way of defense and argument, or Prof. Shedd is the Rip Van 
Winkle of our age, levelling against us the rusted and useless weapons 
and.the spoiled amunition of a past epoch, and dressing up his so-called 
aggressive argument in rags and tatters. His book vividly calls to 
mind the time when Universalists, fighting, as did Paul, with “ beasts 
at Ephesus,” were confronted with pretensions, assertions, great dis- 
plays of learning. and little biblical or rational argument. It is difficult to 
realize that this handsome book was printed and published earlier than 
1830, the period when the Braman’s, Hatfield’s, McClure’s, Parker's, 
and their like, were coming out in their full strength against Univer- 
salism, determined on its utter extinction. - Substantially, Prof. Shedd 
reiterates their oft exploded arguments, utterly ignoring the answers 
that have been given, and the entirely changed front of those who have 
recently attacked our faith. 

The volume before us is a reproduction, with additions, of a Paper 
published a year ago in the North American Review. It is divided into 
three parts, and treats of the History of the Doctrine, the Biblical Argu- 
ment, and the Rational Argument. In the first, we have the statement, 
in opposition to better authorities, that the endless punishment of the 
wicked was the common opinion in the ancient church; an assertion 
that ignores the teachings of the leading Christian schools, and seeks to 
confine the deviation from this opinion to the Alexandrine school. The 
author evidently has not taken kindly to the advice given him by Dr. 
Edward Beecher, eight years ago, “to attentively consider all the facts 
and authorities presented in” Dr. Ballou’s “ Ancient History of Uni- 
versalism.” Origen, according to Prof. Shedd, was not a Universalist, 
but held toa “theory of an endless alternation of talls and recoveries, 
of hells and heavens ; so that practically he taught nothing but a hell.” 
And the proof of this is a quotation from Augustine, in his “ Refutation 
of Origen.” Augustine, who confessed that, as he knew nothing of 
Greek, and had not even read the Latin translation of Origen, he applied 
to Jerome, Origen’s bitter enemy, — who, according to Dr. Burnet, “ did 
not fear to load an adversary, or an adversary’s opinions with malign in- 
terpretations,” — to tell him what Origen’s opinions were! ‘“ The Medi- 
eval church,” says Dr. Shedd, “ was virtually a unit in holding the doc- 
trine of Endless Punishment.” This we are not disposed to deny, for- 
according to all authorities, a more ignorant and immoral set of priests 
and people, have no mention in the annals of Christian history. A 
period when converts were made and baptized by military force ; drunk- 
enness and licentiousness were common vices among the clergy; and 
many priests did not know even the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed. A 
period when the severest belief was had in the doctrine of eternal tor- 
ments, and when “ Hell,” says Dr. Schaff, “was as real to the mind as the 
Kingdom of France.” We gladly concede to the doctrine of endless 
punishment all the glory it can gain from having the church “a unit” in 
its favor in those mental and moral dark ages. And we put this fact as 
an abundant answer to Prof. Shedd's unwarranted assertion made on p. 
157, that, “In the records of human civilization and morality, it is found 
that that age which is most reckless of law. and most vicious in prac- 
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tice, is the age that has the loosest conception of penalty, and is the 
most inimical to the doctrine of endless retribution.” 

In the “ Biblical argument,” Prof. Shedd puts himself squarely against 
the scholarship of the past and the present, in his theory that in the 
Old Testament Sheol means the grave when it refers tothe place where 
the good:are gone, and a place of endless torment when it denotes the 
place into which the wicked have entered. One of his proofs we give 
entire: 


* A second poet that Sheol is the proper name for Hell, in the Old Testament, is 
the fact that there is no other proper name for it in the whole volume — for Tophet 
is metaphorical. and rarely employed. If Sheo! is not the place where the wrath of God 
falls upon the transgressor, there is no place mentioned in the Old Testament where it 
does. But it is utterly improbable that the final judgment would be announced as 
clearly as it is under the Old Dispensation, and yet the place of retributive es 
be undesignated. In modern theology, the Judgment and Hell are correlates ; eac 
implying the other, each standirg or falling with the other. In the Old Testament 
theology, the Judgment and Sheol sustain the same reletions. The procf that Sheob 
does not signify Hell, would, virtually, be the proof that the doctrine of Hell is not 
contained in the Old ‘Testament ; and this would imperil the doctrine of the final 
Judgment. Universalism receives strong support from all versions and commentaries 
which take the idea of retribution out of the term Sheol. No texts that contain the 
word can be cited to prove either a future sentence, ora future suffering. They only 
rove that there is a world of disembodied spirits, whose moral character cannot be 
foferred from anything in the signification of Sheol ; because the good are in Sheol. 
When it is merely said of a deceased person that he is in the world of spirits, it is im- 
possible to decide whether he is holy or sinful, happy or miserable.” pp. 28, 29. 


This is a fine specimen of chop logic. ‘ Modern Theology connects 
Hell and the Judgment, each implying the other, each standing or fall- 
ing with the other.” Ergo, in the Old Testament Theology “ the Judg- 
ment and Sheol sustain the same relations.” ‘‘ Modern Theology,” then, 
it would seem, is to determine what the Old Testament teaches ; and the 
Old Testament is no longer to be its own interpreter, nor suggest what 
modern theology should be. Prof. Shedd has confessedly constructed 


his “ modern theology,” as he calls it, and then uses it as a frame on 
which to stretch or contract the teachings of the Bible, as the size and 
form of his frame requires. And this, he would have us believe, is a 
Scriptural and rational argument for endless punishment! An argu- 
ment, too, growing out of a confessed necessity of finding, in the in- 
terest of ‘modern theology,” some word in the Old Testament denot- 
ing a place of endless punishment.’ The necessity is pressing enough 
beyond all question, since it woald argue forcibly against such a dogma,. 
if the world had been for four thousand years without any knowledge of 
it. But would it not be at least respectful to the Bible to compel “‘ mod- 
ern theology” to harmonize with its teachings, rather than adopt the 
opposite course pursued by Prof. Shedd? The grounds of this argu- 
ment are such as a professed believer in the authority of Revelation 
should be ashamed to take. 


2. Thirty Thousand Thoughts, being Extracts covering a Comprehensive Circle of 
Religious and Allied Topics. Edited by Rev. Canon Spence, Rev. Joseph S. Exell, and 
Rev. Charles Neil. Funk & Wagnalls. $3.50. Vol. IV. 


This immense work will be comprised in seven volumes. The selec-- 
tions are gathered from the best available sources, of all ages and all 
schools of thought, arranged upon a scientific basis, with classified 
thought-multiplying lists, comparative tables, and elaborate indices, al- 
phabetical, topical, textual and Scriptural. In fact it is not only alibrar 
containing the best thoughts of the best minds, chiefly orthodox, on all 


religious subjects ; but to the theological stuc‘ent and inquirer it is really 
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a labor-saving machine, which enables him to get at the views of the 
ablest writers of all ages, on all questions of doctrine and life, at the 
least possible cost of time and reading. In order to place the entire 
range of literature under contribution, scores of workers have searched 
thousands of volumes, of the Fathers and the Puritans, of Biography 
and History, Books Scientific, Philosophical, Classical in all languages, 
University Lectures, and all the great Reviews of the time. 

This volume embraces sections xii-xv., the last being devoted to 
“Christian Dogmatics,” which occupy nearly 300 pages of the 524 mak-: 
ing the book. There are some extracts on “ The Goodness of God in 
Redemption ” (pp. 425-433), that are worthy to be read of all, especially 
those from Dr. Ralph Wardlaw. .We commend such as these to the 
Andover Review: **No mistake can be greater, or more directly in the 
face of Scripture, than that which fancies the love of God procured for’ 
sinners by the mediation of Christ. The very reverse was the truth, 
The atonement sprung from the love, not the love from the atonement.” 
Again, “ There are three things necessary to the guilt of unbelief, and 
consequently to the justice of its condemnation: sufficient means of 
knowledge, sufficient evidence of truth, and sufficient capacity of under- 
standing.” This would seem to settle the question regarding the dam- 
nation of the foreign heathen, the heathen in the great cities of Chris- 
tian lands, and the feeble minded everywhere. 


8. God's Revelations of Himself to Men as successively made in the ae 


Jewish, and Christian Dispensations, and in the Messianic Kingdom. By Samuel J. 
Andrews. New York. Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1886. 8vo. pp. xiv. 891. $2.50. 


This is a very handsome book in appearance, and well written and in-'’ 
structive in its manner and matter. The Messianic Kingdom as it was. 
understood under the Theocracy, was, as our author sets it forth, on the 
56th page, distinguished by these chief elements : 


“First, its Universality. A period would come when Jehovah would rule all nations. 
in righteousness, and ail dw «llers on earth should serve and worship Him. Second, the 
place of the Jews as his own people in this universal kingdom. Through its instru- 
mentality should it be set up, and in it should they be the first among the nations. 
Third, this kingdom would be administered by one of the seed of Abraham and family 
of David, the promised Messiah.”’ 


Some passages of the Scriptures which have been commonly adduced 
as referring to the Messiah, Mr. Andrews very wisely regards as fur- 
nishing no proof in that directlon. Several others that he relies on, 
seem to us quite inadequate, some of them wholly misapplied; but in 
the main his argument from the prophecies is satisfactory; and very 
much that he deduces from the varied fortunes of the Jewish people, as 
illustrating a Messianic hope, is of the nature of moral demonstration. 
The Chapter entitled “‘ The Dead Under the Theocracy,” is a singular 
compound of fact, fancy and assumption. That Sheol represents the 
place or state of all the dead, without reference to their characters, that 
it is not a place where judgments are pronounced and retributions 
awarded, is in agreement with the teachings of the Old Testament; and 
Mr. Andrews’ presentation of the matter is well worthy Dr, Shedd’s con- 
sideration ; but fhat the same Scriptures everywhere present physical 
death as the penalty of sin, is an assumption wholly without ‘proof, the 
passages which are cited in its support having no bearing whatever on 
the question. The fanciful notion put forth by Mr. Andrews that, the 
physical body is such an essential element in our humanity, that the 
soul, separated from it is in an unnatural condition, and in order to its 
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completeness must be reunited with the old flesh and blood by the res- 
urrection of the latter from the grave, is sheer imagination and gross 
absurdity. And the offering of that as a reason why retribution is never 
spoken of as connected with Sheol, which holds only the soul, is a sug- 
gestion of an exceedingly fertile fancy. 

There is also, on pp. 195. 196, no little confusion of thought and mis- 
leading suggestion, in the attempt to fasten upon later Jewish thought 
the idea of Gehenna as an appartment of Sheol. The author may not 
‘thave intended to state such a glaring error; but his language is here so 
unguarded that the common reader would be likely to infer that he thus 
meant to locate Gehenna. But we will not be blind to the many merits 
of this book, for in spite of the points here criticised it is a valuable 
eee to Messianic literature, and will be helpful to discriminating 
readers. 


4. Views of Religion. By Theodore Parker With an Introduction, by James Free- 
‘man Clarke. American Unitarian Association. $1.00. 


This fair looking volume, at so low a price, will be welcomed by the 
very many who are beginning to judge more generously of the religious 
opinions, the strong and noble character, and the philanthropic life and 
work of Theodore Parker. It is instructive to note the change which 
has been slowly going on in the feelings and judgments of the public 
wespecting his true position as a religious and Christian man, since his 
death. Whatever may be thought of his theological notions, and his 
severity and scorching speech as a Reformer, few now, even of the 
straightest sect of the Pharisees, would think of questioning his honesty 
-of purpose, his kindness of heart, his purity of life, his love of man, 
his reverence toward God or his belief in Immortality. 

He was profoundly religious in feeling, and thoroughly in earnest in 
this endeavor to make Christianity a living and renewing force in society, 
in governments and laws, in the life of the individual and of the nation. 
Many of his dogmas may be safely rejected, but no man, orthodox or 
heretic, can reject his example, and expect to make a success of life. 
As Dr. Clarke truly says, 


‘He is remembered to-day for his loyalty to truth, his devotion to humanity, his 
scholarship, intelligence, and loving heart. To many he still seems ‘only partially to 
understand the work ot Jesus; but, on the other hand, the current of what is called 
“advanced thought’ has carried others far beyond his position. It he were living now, 
he would be thought by many to bestoo conservative. He could never accept ‘a 
Ss not ourselves working for righteousness’ in the place of the living God. To 
him God was a personal Friend, universal Father, whose worship filled his mind and 
heart. An impersonal God was to him a contradiction in terms.”’ 


No selections have been made from his articles on Slavery, Politics or 
Polemics ; they are all taken from his religious and devotional writings ; 
and they furnish most nourishing food for mind and heart. We do not 
think the one prayer given is by any means the equal of many others in 
the volume of his prayers. 


5. My Study, and Other Essays. By Austin Phelps, D.D., Professor Emeritus in 
Andover Theological Seminary. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 12mo. 
pp. viii. 319. $1.50. 


Prof. Phelps’ Study, as described in the first of the Twenty-three Es- 
Says contained in this volume, is located in Andover. and is in one of 
the first houses built for the residence vf one of the Professors of the 
Andover Seminary. For many years it was the home of Dr. Porter, 
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who, being an invalid and unable to be much abroad, held in this 
“Study ” meetings of the faculty of the institution, and other gather- 
ings convened in its interest. Here the project of American missions 
to the heathen first took form, and gave rise to the American Board. 
Here originated the American Monthly Concert of Prayer for the Con- 
version of the World; the Concert of Prayer for Colleges: the Ameri- 
can Education Society; the American Home Missionary Soc‘ety; and, 
as Prof. Phelps claims, the first Weekly Religious Newspaper in the 
world that outlived its projectors; and the first Total Abstinence Society 
in America. It is a place, therefore, having hallowed associations in the 
minds of the Orthodox of the straitest sect, and to none is it more en- 
deared than to Prof. Phelps, whose mental workshop it has been for thirty 
years. The first three Essays in this volume are given to a description 
of the men who were brought together in this room, and of the work in 
which they were engaged. 

Then follow several papers on Retribution, in which an attempt is 
made to show that Revelation and Reason teach the dogma of endless 
punishment for endless sin; “ not that the sin of an hour or of one life- 
time will be visited with eternal pains, except as it involves the sequence 
of eternal sin; ” “only as the sins of this life create a character which 
will perpetuate sin forever.” And the ground of his assumption of eter- 
nal sin is, that man will be forever free; yet, strange contradiction, the 
execution of free choice is never his beyond the grave; so that the 
boasted freedom of choice hereafter, becomes the most.absolute neces- 
ity of choosing wrong! To the angels who witness this retribution in 
hell, ‘it is a joy forever,” (p. 66); “The redeemed mind not only does 
not quai) before retributive disclosures, but exalts and magnifies them. 
The public sentiment of the holy universe indorses them with rejoicings 
- as a sublime and benignant revelation of God. The distress which we 
feel in view of the appalling reality is silently rebuked by its contrast 
with inspired and heavenly experiences,” (p. 109). This is a statement 
worthy of the savage mind of Tertullian. But for the honor of human 
nature, we are able to add, that this feeling of the so-called angels, is not 
likely to be imitated by Prof. Phelps, since in the Essay on ** Does the 
World Move ?” he gives among other affirmative answers, these; “ Re- 
form in the.criminal code, the inhumanity of torture-in courts of justice, 
the reformatory element in punishment.” (p. 240) 

The Essays on “ The New England Clergy and the Anti-Stavery Re- 
form,” “ Massachusetts and the Quakers,” “Is the Christian Life Worth 
Living,” “ A Study of the Episcopal Church,” and “ Prayer as a State 
of Christian Living,” are exceedingly interesting and instructive. This 
was the last book read by the late Editor of the QUARTERLY, and some 
of its positions are noticed by him in the leading Article in the Gen- 
eral Review, a few pages back 


6. Haphazard Personalities; chiefly of Noted Americans. By Charles Lanman. 
Boston. Lee & Shepard. 1886. 16mo. pp. 887. $1.50. 


These are pleasant, gossipy sketches and pen pictures of the lives, 
works and surroundings of scicntists, poets. journalists, authors, states- 
men, military characters. and artists, whose personal acquaintance the 
author enjoyed, and with whom he had much pleasant correspondence, 
a portion of which is transferred to these pages. We have been much 
interested in them all, but particularly so in the recital of the circum- 
stances suggesting, and the incidents connected with, the writing of the 
popular poem, “ The Wreck of the Hesperus,” bv the poet Longfellow 
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and in the characteristic letters from Horace Greeley, revealing the fear- 
lessness and honesty of the great American journalist. 

The author gives an implied promise of placing before the public 
many other personal recollections, which we are confident will be warmly 
welcomed ; for his advantages as one connected with the daily press, as 
author and artist, also, and especially his position as historian of Con- 
gress, furnish bim with abundant material for giving the public a nearer 
view of the personal traits of many who otherwise may be known only 
from their official positions and labors. 


7. The Spartan aud Theban Supremacies. - By Charles Sankey, M.A. With Five 
Maps. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 16mo. pp. xxi. 231. $1.00. 


This is one of several volumes in a series entitled, “ Epochs of An- 
cient History,” edited by G. W. Cox, M.A., and C. Sankey, M.A. This 
volume covers an important and interesting period in ancient history : 
while Socrates and Xenophon were giving lustre to Athens, and Lysan- 
dros and Agesilaos were eminent in Sparta. It was a crucial period, 
marking the transition from the glories of empire to the degradation of 
eonquest. While the author has based his narrative mainly on Xeno- 
phon and Plutarch, he has carefully read and judiciously used Thirlwall 
and Grote, and has put into small but not cramped space, a recital of 
the tacts which ordinarily fill many volumes. The style is attractive, 
and for popular reading must prove both interesting and profitable. 


8. The Early Hanoverians. By Edward E. Morris. With Maps and Plans. New 
York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 16mo. pp. xxiii., 235. $1.00. 


This volume is also one of a series —the “ Epochs of Modern His- 
tory,” edited by Edward E. Morris, M A., J. Surtees Philpotts, B.C.L., 
and C. Colbeck, M:A. In English history this work covers the period 
from 1714 to 1748. But it is more than history. Many exceedingly 
interesting and instructive biographical sketches are given of kings, sci- 
entists, philosophers, divines, statesmen, poets, and authors in different 
fields of literary effort, as the Georges, First and Second, Leibnitz, 
Bolingbroke, Bp. Atterbury, Butier and Wesley, Walpole, Thomson, 
Young and Gray. We are gratified to learn from Prof. Morris, that the 
saying attributed to Walpole, “Every man has his. price,” was not 
uttered by him in such general terms ; but that in speaking of a group 
of members of Parliament, he made the declaration, ‘“ Each of these 
men has his price,” a statement which was probably true, since it was 
customary for high officials to buy up the votes of members with a se- 
cret service fund devoted to that purpose. We do not believe that every 
man can be bought, and are, as we said, gratified that Walpole, thor- 
oughly unprincipled though he was, did not make such a sweeping as- 
sertion. 


9. What does History Teach? By John Stuart Blackie. New York. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 16mo. pp. 128. 75 cents. 


This book grows out of the impending crisis in the political affairs of 
Great Britain, to avert, or if that be not possible, to guide which, the 
author seeks to develop the teachings of history in regard to the State 
and the Church. The conclusion which he reaches with respect to the 
State is that all extremes in government are wrong ; that an aristocracy 
is not without its advantages, nor is a democracy without its dangers. 
The American form of Government is spoken of in terms of praise, its 
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constituency is graphically described, yet it has not been wholly free 
from the operation of those forces which have been disastrous to other 
forms of government ; nor, on the other hand, “is there any wisdom in 
ascribing to the American form of government evils which, as belonging 
to human nature, crop up with more or less abundance under all forms 
of government, and which may be specially rife among ourselves.” 
Great Britain should not be in haste in adopting radical measures: “the 
great Aristotelian maxim that all extremes are wrong,” is the true theory 
for safety. 

As to the teachings of history for the Church, Prof. Blackie notices 
that Christianity made its most rapid and healthy growth during the 
period when it had no connection with the State. And yet. he contends, 
‘“‘ Impartial history offers no countenance to the notion that established 
churches, when well flanked by dissent and in an age when the spiritual 
ruler has ceased to make the arm of the State the tool of intolerance, 
are contrary either to piety or to policy.” It might be impolitic, there- 
fore, to disturb the existing state of things. At all events, in Church 
as in State, avoid all extremes. Conserve all that is helpful to stability, 
and make haste slowly. 


10. The New Covenant: Containing I. An Accurate Translation of the New Testa- 
ment. II. A Chronological Arrangement of the Text. III. A Brief and Handy Com- 
mentary. Volume II. Acts, the Epistles, Revelation. By J. W. Hanson, D.D. 
Boston. Universalist Publishing House. 1886. 12mo. pp. xvi., 416. $1.00. 


The peculiarities of this translation, its advantages over both the Es- 
tablished and the Revised Versivns, and the value of the appended 
Notes, are so fully set forth by Rev. Mr. Merrifield in his article there- 
on, in this number, that no extended notice is called for here. The 
volume seems to be well appreciated by our people at large, and even 
adverse criticism from those not of the Universalist faith, concedes the 
scholarship and ability of the translator. Some of its excellencies are 
manifest at a glance ; as, for example, its transliteration of the words 
“ Eon, Aonian, Gehenna, and Hades ;” the use of the words, “ good 
news,” or “ good tidings ;” the distinction between “ adversary, accu- 
ser” and “demon,” “happy” and “blessed ;”’ and the literal transla- 
tion of the wholly slighted word in both the Established Version and 
the Revised Version, which gives the needed emphasis to and explana- 
tion of the phrases, “the wrath about to come,” “the zon about to 
come,” etc. The translation of the Apocalypse cannot fail to be help- 
ful to the general reader, and the terse notes of comment on the most 
Significant passages will disabuse many minds of the erroneous but 
common interpretation of that vision of “things about to be,” which 
makes it a Revelation of things in eternity, and not, us St. John so fully 
shows, of things in time, and near at hand when he wrote. 

In the arrangement of this volume two mistakes have, in our judg- 
ment, been made; and one of them, at least, should be rectified in future 
editions: To make a break ia the narrative contained in the “ Acts of 
the Apostles,” for the purpose of introducing the Epistles of Paul at 
the time assumed for their having been written, is unnecessary, even if 
the time had been accurately ascertained ; and is misleading in several 
instances where the precise time is a matter of dispute, or where the 
chronology established by the best authorities is departed from. It 
would have been better, we think, to have placed the Epistles where 
they appear in other translations, and to have connected them by mar- 
ginal or explanatory notes, with that portion of Luke’s narrative indi- 
cating, as the translator supposes,, the time when they were written. 
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Again, without constant reference to the Index, it is difficult to turn to 
any particular portion which one wishes to read or examine ; and to the 
average reader, not familiar with chapter and verse, it is annoying. If 
the translator has good reason, as we presume he has, to retain “ The 
New Covenant” as a continuous head-line, he should, for the conven- 
ience of readers, put a sub-headline under the paging, indicating the 
book and chapter which occupy the page. But these are, of course, 
matters which chiefly have to do with the mechanical make-up of the 
translation, and not with the translation itself. This cannot fail to be a 
great help to the proper understanding of this portion of the New Tes- 
tament ; and read in connection with any other version, its advantages 
will be manifest, many difficult sayings will appear clear, and the true 
sense of the sacred writers will be imparted to the reader. 


11. Verses, Translations from the German, and Hymns. “By W. H. Furness. Bos 
ton and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. 16mo. pp. iv., 88. $1.25. . 


Rev. Dr. Furness is a true poet, as is manifest in his having given us 
some of the most beautiful Hymns now in use in the Christian Church. 
He has, therefore, one of the highest qualifications for translating the 
poetry written in another language. And when, asin the volume before 
us, these translations are from the German, a language which he has 
thoroughly mastered, the other indispensable qualification cannot be 
denied him. Schiller’s Song of the Bell, short poems by Chamisso, 
Gerok, Heine, Uhland, and Ochlenschlaeger, are turned into rythmica} 
English, with great regard for the writer’s thoughts, and wonderful free- 
dom from mere idiomatic expressions for which our own language has 
no equivalents. A quaintly fashioned song “ Of Old John Brown ” fol- 
lows ; and then come, with the dates of their composition appended, the 
Hymns which nearly all divisions of the Protestant Church are singing 
in their Sabbath Service, and at the Prayer Meeting. What is more 
touchingly tender, what more appropriate to the service, than the Com- 
munion Hymn : 

‘* Oh, for a prophet’s fire! 
Oh, for an angel’s tongue, 
To speak the tender love of him 
Who on the Cross was hung.” 

Here, too, is that exquisite Evening Hymn : 

“ Slowly by Thy hand unfurled, 
Down around the weary world 
Falls the darkness. Oh, how still 
Is the working of Thy will!” 

The publishers have given us one of their best specimens of book- 
making, the binding being in parchment. 


12, Donovan: A Modern Englishman. A Novel. By Edna Lyall. New York. D. 


Appleton & Co. 1886. 12mo. pp. viii., 456. $1.50. 
We Two. A Novel. By Edna Lyall, Author of * Donovan.’”? New York. D. 


Appleton & Co. 1886. 12mo. pp. viii., 403. $1.50. 


These stories do not stand related to each other in the sense that the 
last is a sequel to the first, indispensable to its completeness, for each 
is complete in itself. But we have ;laced them, as above, in the order 
in which it will be most profitable to read them, since several of the 
most prominent characters figure in both, but more mature in years, 
richer in faith, more helpful to fellow-men, in the last-named story than 
in the first ; and because, too, the author’s aim, philosophy, religion, are 
manifest in both, but reach their fruitage in the last. The books are 
reprints from the English, and come to us with the heartiest of com 
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mendations from the leading critics of England. None of the charac- 
ters seem to be unreal, or manufactured fancifully for.a purpose, but all 
are actual, alike the bigots, the skeptics, and the genuine Christians. 
Nor are the best made into angels, nor the worst shown to be demons, 
but all are mortals compounded of both good and bad. 

** Donovan,” who, as to his intellectual bias and motive, is an honest 
skeptic, does not escape the influence of some gross temptations, but is 
brought out of his follies by a will which obeys the demand of con- 
science, and into the light and comfort of Christianity, in spite of big- 
oted persecution, by influence of the memory of a dear departed sister, 
the honest help of a loving Christian minister, and his own determina- 
tion to let love triumph over his experience of most shameful wrongs. 
He thus conquers his worst enemy, who makes all possible restitution 
for injuries inflicted on him, and Donovan passes from our sight, the 
story closing just as his cup of happiness is overflowing. 

In “ We Two,” the prominent characters are Luke Raeburn, an Athe- 
istic writer and lIécturer, who is hated, abused, finally murdered by 
fanatical zealots: his daughter Erica, who becomes a professed and 
genuine: Christian, under the guidance and teachings of Rev. Charles 
Osmond, who had so wisely influenced Donovan; Brian Osmond, the 
son of the good minister; and Donovan and his wife. In framing ar- 
guments against skepticism to put on the lips of Charles Osmond and 
others, the author depends on the great central truth of Christianity, 
that God is our Father, and charges to the account of the so-called 
Christianity which makes God a tyrant, and eternal suffering and loss a 
possibility, the responsibility for Atheism and doubt. 

We heartily recommend our ‘ Sunday School Library Commission ” 
to place these two books on their list, as admirably fit for general read- 


ing. 


13. Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. Containing Papers 
and Proceedings for June and December, 1884. Boston. Published for the Society 
by Co Sey: H. G. Mitchell, 12 Somerset St. Price to Subscribers, $3.00. 8vo. 
pp. 160. 

Some eighteen months ago, we noticed this Journal for 1880, and spoke 
of the valuable service being rendered to the right understanding of the 
Scriptures by the Society whose Papers and Proceedings it recorded. 
The Journal now before us gives occasion, which we heartily improve, 
to anew call the attention of Biblical students to a suggestive help in 
their work. The following is the table of contents cf the important 
papers: The Literary form of the Biblical History of the Judges, by 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D.D.; The Righteousness which is of Faith, by 
Prof. J. F. Genung, Ph.D.; A Syriac Manuscript with the Antilegomena 
Epistles, by Prof. I. H. Hall, Ph.D.; The Date of the Epistles to the 
Galatians, ty Prof. B. B. Warfield, D D.; Servant of Jehovah, by Rev. 
R. P. Stebbins, D.D.; The Date of the Korah Psalms, by Prof. C. H. 
Toy, D.D.; Emendations and Corrections, by Rev. J. 1. Mombart, D.D.; 
Philo’s Canon of the Old Testament and his mode of quoting the Alex- 
andrian Version, by Rev. B. Pick, Ph.D.; Brief Notes. 

The reader will notice from the foregoing that no one school of theo- 
logical thought dominates in the Society. All the Papers received 
thorough discussion when read by their authors, and we may be assured 
from the diversity in the composition of the Society, that criticism pre- 
dominated over eulogy. We have only space in which to call especial 
_ attention to one Paper, that of Dr. Stebbins, on The “Servant of Je 
hovah,” Isaiah lii 13-liii; the generally considered description and 
prophecy of the sufferings of the Messiah. Dr. Stebbins argues with 
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great candor and fairness that ‘ The people, the nation, are spoken of 
as the ‘Servant of Jehovah’; and their sufferings and captivity and re- 
lease are spoken of under that name. The low origin of the nation, the 
watchful care and protection of their God, Jehovah, their unfilialness 
and frequent rebellions against him, and the ruin of their land, and their 
captivity, are described under the name of a‘ servant’; so, also, is their 
deliverance and subsequent prosperity.” The references of the Evan- 
gelists, and of Peter in one of his Epistles, of some of this language to 
Christ, Dr. Stebbins regards as not verbal quotations of the prophet, 
nor as intended citations of fulfilled prophecy, but rather, like many 
other references to Old Testament prophecy, as illustrations of similar 
events and conditions in the olden time. The paper is ingenious and 
suggestive. 


BOOK NOTES. 


The Art Amateur. A Monthly Journal devoted to the Cultivation of Art in the 
Household. Montague Marks, Bditor aud. Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 
$4.00 per year. 

We are in receipt of the March number of this elegant periodical, a large folio, pro- 
fusely illustrated, full of useful information in regard to several artistic branches of 
use and ornament, and printed from sharp, clear type, on the best quality of paper. 


The Old Testament Student. William R. Harper, Ph.D., Editor. A Monthly Mag- 
azine. Published at $1.00 per year, by The American Publication Society of Hebrew, 
Morgan Park, IIl. 

This is one of the most valuable of our exchanges; a handsome royal octavo Naga- 
azine, each number containing 48 pages, devoted, as its title indicates, to the critical 
study of the Old Testament. The March number contains papers on the following 
named themes: The Christianity of the Old Testament, by Prof. Geo. H. Schodde, 
Ph.D.; The Revised Psalter, by Prof. Edwin Cone Bissell, D.D.; Incarnations in His- 
torical Religions, by Justin A. Smith, D.D.; Dr. Tayler Lewis on Biblical Study; The 
Interpretation of Genesis xlix. 10, Prof. Charles Elliott, D.D.; The Sunday School 
Lesson, Prof. W. J. Beecher, D.D ; A Book Study: First Samuel, by the Editor. To 
which are added notices of current Old Testament literature, both American and for- 
eign publications, and Articles and Reviews. We commend it as containing much val- 
uable information and many suggestive hints to students of the older Scriptures. 


Arguments Against Woman Suffrag-. By Rev. H. M. Dexter, D.D. Carefully ex- 
‘amined and completely answered. By D. P. Livermore. Cupples, Upham & Co. 
‘Boston. 1886. 

Mr. Livermore is an able and persistent champion of the cause of Woman Suffrage; 
keeps a sharp look out for opposition from all quarters, and promptly examines and re- 
views all that is published against it in this State. His treatment of Dr. Dexter's 
pamphlet is thorough, but courteous and candid. We think that Mr. Livermore falls 
intu error in saying that there is ‘‘no historic statement that God forbade Eve to eat 
of the fruit of the tree.” Eve’s statement to the serpent when the temptation was 
placed before her is a distinct declaration that God had forbidden her as well as Adam 
to partake of that fruit: “‘ The woman said uato the Serpent, we may eat of the fruit 
of the trees of the garden; but of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the gar- 
den, God hath said, ye shall not eat of it,’”’ etc. Such a declaration would, we tuink, 
be taken in any court, as a claim, or acknowledgment, that the prohibitory mandate 
had been delivered to Eve as well as to Adam 

McClellan’s last service to the Republic, together with a Tribute tohis Memory. By 
George Ticknor Curtis. New York. D. App'eton & Co. 1886. 80 cents. 

There are four papers in ‘this volume, three of which have previously appeared In 
the ‘‘ North American Review.’ The “ Tribute” now first appears. The author is 
an ardent admirer and warm defender of General McClellan’s military abilities, and at- 
tempts to show that the Government blundered in relieving the General from the com- 
mand of the Army after the battle of Antietam. 


All the works noticed under the head of “ Contemporary Literature,’’ and “ Book 
Notes,’’ will be found on sale at our Publishing House. 





JUDAS ISCARIOT. 


Judas Iscariot. 


PART II. 


‘WHat was the motive, deep-seated and powerful, which 
prompted Judas to the betrayal of his Lord and Master into 
the hands of his enemies and crucifiers ? ” 


The powerful motive, —a motive which possessed his whole 
soul as completely as did his mission on earth the Master’s,— 
which governed the action of Judas and prompted the betrayal 
of Jesus, can be fully and correctly ascertained and intelligently 
comprehended only by a careful consideration of the religious, 
political and social conditions subsisting amongst the Jews at 
the time, and under the pressure and inspiration of which he 
acted. A summary of these conditions has been furnished, 
and is in every way so admirable and scholarly that the re. 
sumé is given here. 

At that time the most prominent feature of the Jewish faith 
was the expectation of a Messiah, who was to be a glorious 
and all powerful monarch. He was to sit upon the throne of 
David, and rule the whole world. . This idea had been of slow 
and gradual growth, and was as much a part of the Jewish 
national life as the reverence for Solomon or David. It glim- 
mered in faint outlines amongst the oldest traditions, and de- 
liniated itself with constantly increasing distinctness on all 
the succeeding ages, down to the Christian era, and is yet the 
abiding hope of the forlorn remnant of that unfortunate peo- 
ple. It received a powerful impulse in the reign of Solomon, 
when the Jewish nation rose to such a high pitch of political 
grandeur and worldly power that only the presence of the 
ever-looked-for Messiah seemed wanting to assure universal 
dominion. It received another and still more powerful im- 
pulse in later times.; but from exactly the opposite conditions. 
The nation having been subjected and reduced to such depths 
of despair and abject misery under foreign. tyrants, it was 
thought by the Jews that the coming of the Great Deliverer 
could not be delayed any longer ; the nation stood in absolute 
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need of him and his divine assistance to escape the thraldom 


of their foreign conquerors and galling servitude, if not ulti- 


mate national death. 
These two epochs in the Jewish national life, though so 


Opposite in nature, were alike and almost equally potent in 


transforming the universal hope of a Messiah into vivid ex- 
pectation of his immediate advent; the former through the 
seeming preparedness of the nation for his accession, and the 
latter through the abject need of his presenée. The progress 


of this Messianic idea ran parallel to and kept pace, with 
striking exactness, with the long line of Messianic prophecies, 
which began with the fantastic vagaries of the tribal princes 
in their dreams of dominion and power in the Syrian wilder- 


ness, attained a shadowy precision in the predictions of the 
poet-prophiet Isaiah, and culminated in the more detailed and 


more explicit portraitures of the * lesser prophets.” Whether 
the national Messianic idea was gradually moulded from the 
prophecies, or whether the prophecies were poetic or fantastic 


formulations of the co-existent national idea, it is not material 


to our purpose to stop here to inquire. It is sufficient for us 
to know that at the time of Christ the idea of a Messiah had 
passed its formative and doubtful stages, and had reached its 


perfect development; and that then over-bardened, tyrant- 
ridden, people stood in anxious anticipation of the Messiah’s 


immediate coming. 
According to this national Messianic idea the Great Deliverer 
was to be, not God nor the Son of God, nor in any sense divine 


or supernatural, but human, the offspring of human parents ; 
a prophet, a priest, a prince, a judge, a conqueror. He was 
to be an earthly potentate and sway the sceptre of David. His 
kingdom was to be, not a spiritual, but a temporal govern- 
ment. The national misfortunes, humiliations and bitter suf- 


ferings which had long prevailed, had been foretold as a 
period of probation and preparation for the coming of the 
great Messianic deliverer, and which he was to terminate. 
For these reasons he was called * Saviour,” ‘ Redcemer,”’ 
‘‘ Deliverer.” He was to be the lineal descendent of king 
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David, whose fallen throne he was to inherit and re-establish. 
~ He was to restore the fallen nation to its ancient power and 
splendor. The Jews were to be his chosen people, as they 
had formerly been the children of God. All nations were to 


be brought beneath his scepter, and the whole world was to: 


be his empire. Finally. he was not to die, but was to live: 
and reign forever as the king of the Jews and monarch of the 
world. 


This was the universal and absolute faith of the Jewisly 


nation, and as such was early imbibed by Judas, and was 
firmly held and confidently believed by every oné of Christ’s 
chosen apostles. They believed Jesus to be the true Messiah 
of the Jews, and misconceived the whole purpose of his mis- 


sion, They failed utterly to comprehend the character of the 


work he’ame to do, —the end he souzht to accomplish, — 
and failed to grasp the force of his teachings or comprehend 
his meaning in many of his sayings. That he was simply to 


be the author of a new religion, the founder of a purely spir- 
itual kingdom, they never fora moment comprehended. On 


the contrary, they all understood and believed that government 
was to be a temporal sovereignty, in which they, as his chosen 
ministers, would occupy, next to the throne, the chief piaces 


of honor, dignity and profit 


The promises of Christ to the Apostles of reward for their 
services were not interpreted by them in the figurative and 
spiritual sense. They knew and comprehended nothing -of 


spiritual matters. They understood these promises as assur- 
ances of substantial, temporal and glorious realities.8 Every 


12 This fundamental error appears many times in their words and actions. See St. 
Matthew, Chap. xix. 27 ; St. Luke, Chap. xxiv. 21; St. John, Chap. iv. 25; Ib. Chap. 
vi. 15; Acts, Chap. i. 6. And this fact accounts for the jealous contentions amongst 
the Apostles as to which of their number should be greatest. See St. Matthew, Chap. 
xX. 20,24; St. Mark, Chap. ix. 84; Id. Chap. x. 37, 41; St Luke, Chap. ix. 46;- Ib. 
Chap. xxii. 24; St. John, Chap. xxi. 20. It also accounts fur the Apostles’ inabillty 
to comprehend Christ’s predictions of his own death and departure from earth. See 
St. Mark, Chap. ix. 32; St. Luke, Chap. ii. 50; Id. Chap. xviii. 34; St. John, Chap, 
vii. 86; Lb, Chap. x. 6; Ib. Chap. xii. 16; Ib. Chap. xii. 37; Ib. Chap. xiv. 17, 18. 
How could the Apostles understand a reference to Christ’s death when they believed 
that he was to live forever? See St. John, Chap, xii. 34. 


‘8 Indeed from the words made use of by Christ it would have been difficult to put 
upon them any other meaning. See for illustration, St. Matthew, Chap. xix. 29; St. 
Mark, Chap. x. 29, 30; St. Luke, Chap. xviii. 29. 
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man amongst them expected to be the owner of numerous 
estates, and be possessed of a profusion of riches. Every 
man amongst them expected to be a prince and sit upon a 
royal throne, subordinate only to their Master. Believing as 
the disciples did that Christ was the real Messiah, and that 
he was soon to be elevated to boundless temporal power, it is 
not strange that such promises as those made by Christ to 
them should have been misinterpreted an@ should have filled 
their imaginations with glowing visions of their own aggrand- 
izement, — elevation to vast worldly grandeur and wealth. 

That such were the convictions and such the expectations of 
Judas, as well as of the other Apostles, when he foilowed his 
Master, amid the wild enthusiasm of the multitude, on his 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem, cannot be questioned. 
Christ’s own words led the disciples to believe that his work 
of preparation was then completed.“ They firmly believed 
and confidently expected that the feast of the Passovor, at 
which the people were ow assembled, was to be the occa- 
sion of Christ’s exaltation, and the triumphant entry into 
Jerusalem they regarded as the prelude to his coronation as 
the king of the Jews. 

Under the influence of this splendid prospect, it is easy to 
conceive that the disciples were wrought up to almost an un- 
governable pitch of anxiety and impatience. In strange and 
perplexing contrast to their intense excitement was the pas- 
sive indifference, apparently despondent attitude of Jesus. 
The clamorous emergency had arrived; yet he gave no sign 
of preparation. The miraculous power slept unexerted, the 
magic word of command remained unspoken, and_ there 
breathed in his utterances only the pathos of heavy sorrow. 
What, then, his disciples and friends asked themselves, docs 
he quail at the critical moment? Does he falter on the 


14 For their encouragement in such belief, see St. Matthew, Chap. xix. 17, 28; St. 
Luke, Chap. xii. 82; Ib. Chap. xxii. 28, 29, 30, etc. 


15 See St. Luke, Chap. xviii. 31; St. John, Chap. xvii. 4. They believed that “ all 
things were now given into their hands.” St. Matthew, Chap. xi. 27; St. John, Chap. 
xii. 3. That “ the hour was come.” St. John, Chap. xii. 23. That the kingdom was 
at hand. 
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threshold of power? Does he faint on the steps of the 
throne? In a few days the Passover would be ended, and 
the people. who were to proclaim Christ king of the Jews, 
would be dispersed from Jerusalem to their homes. Christ 
must he aroused to action or the decisive moment would be 
lost. Is it difficult to conceive. or hard to believe that amongst 
his followers one silent, faithful, intense, enthusiastic, resolute 
man should have conceived the idea and daring purpose of 
forcing the issue, and compelling the Master to put forth the 
power that slept unexerted ? 

At the time of the ever-memorable Passover at Jerusalem, 
the disciples were all expecting Christ’s immediate elevation 
to unlimited temporal power. Of course they were fully 
aware that this would involve a stupendous revolution, which 
was to subvert the whole prevalent system of Judaism, over- 
whelm the Roman authority, and set at defiance not only the 
dominant Jewish faction, but also the mighty power of the 
glorious Roman empire. Comprehensive, bold, and daring 
as this scheme may appear, it was far from an idle dream. 
On the contrary, the times were pregnant with the possibili- 
ties of its success. 

Although the Jews at that time claimed, as they now claim, 
to be the chosen people of God, they had long been the vic- 
tims of merciless calamities. After the Babylonish captivity 
they were subjected successively by the Persians, the Egypt- 
ians, and the Syrians. Then, after a century of glorious and 
disastrous independence, they were conquered by the Romans. 
Hyrcanus, the last of the Maccabees, sixty-three years before 
Christ, surreniered Jerusalem to the hosts of Pompey. Sub- 
mission to the Roman yoke was rendered doubly painful by 
the memory of the oppressions endured under former tyrants. 
With especial bitterness they recalled the cruel reign of Autio- 
chus Ephipanes, who, in addition to the most shocking inhuman- 
ities had relentlessly persecuted their religion, and desecrated 
their sacred temple. Nor was their fate henceforward to be 
less grevious. Herod, the despised Idumean, was appointed 
to be their king. He purchased his kingdom with gold, es- 
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tablished his throne in blood, filled the Iand with insolent 
foreign mercenaries, stamped his coins with pagan legends, 
introduced heathen games even within the walls of Jerusalem, 
profaned God’s own temple with the worship of the Capitoline 
Jupiter, violated and rifled the sacred sepulchres of David 
and Solomon, murdered his wife and three of his own sons, 
slaughtered the eldest-t orn infants of Bethleliem, perpetrated 
numberless butcheries of the people, and, after a reign of 
thirty-six bloody, turbulent years, died with the commard 
upon his lips for the slaughter, immediately after his death, 
of the whole of the surviving Jewish nobility, in order that 
there might be universal mourning at his funeral. 

Herod’s death brought no relief. The people were distracted 
by the hitter contentions of his three sons, amongst whom the 
kingdom was apportioned by the Roman emperor. Sedition 
followed sedition, and insurrecticn followed insurrection, and 
retribution, swift, pitiless. and ruinous, visited every offence. 
The princes lacked every quality of their father’s greatness ; 
but to the catalogue of his atrocities, the two eldest, Archelaus 
and Herod Antipas, added the crimes of incest. And the 
latter secured undying execration by beheading Joln the Bap- 
‘tist, and crowning Jesus with thorns. To end their enormi- 
ties, punish their crimes and outrages, and to quiet the cease- 
less tumults of the people, they were deprived by Cesar of 
their heritage, and died in hopeless exile. 

No less despotic, and even more obnoxious, were the six 
Roman procurators who, after the deposition of Archelaus, 
successively governed Judea. Tiiey were haughty upstarts, 
faithfully reflecting in their characters and conduct the corrup- 
tion, rapacity and profligacy of the Roman court. They held 
» the Jewish people, as well as their customs and religion, in 
the utmost contempt, and used their power with flaunting 
insolence and heartless cruelty. ‘They lived in gaudy splendor, 
and surrounded their persons with armed cohorts of furcign 
soldiers. Having arbitrary power in the appointment and 
removal of all provisional officers, even the high priests and 
members of the Sanhedrim, they filled the public offices with 
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subservient Jewish renegades whom the people detested. 
Charged both with the administration of the provincial fi- 
nuances and collecting the imperial revenues, the land swarmed 
with their mercenary publicans who outraged the people with 
unsparing and shameless extortion. As final judges of all 
offenses, they fined, imprisoned, scourged and crucified at 
pleasure. As commanders of the*Roman legi:ns, they held 
the country in subjection, and sacrificed with flagrant tyranny 
both private rights and public liberty. 

But the Jews had cause to complain not alone of their im- 
mediate rulers. The Roman empire at that time embraced, 
with the exception of Parthia on the east and the wild Ger- 
manic tribes on the north, the whole of the then known world. 
It was the imperial policy everywhere to permit the conquered 
provinces, so far as consistent with safety, to retain their own 
laws, customs and religion, with the right of individual pro- 
tection throughout the empire. These indulgences had been 
extendcd to the Jews as well as to the other conquered peoples. 
Yet whenever the Jews were found in the other dominions 
they were forced to serve in the Roman armies, in violation 
of the Jewish laws. For a frand committed by three Jewish 
knaves, four thousand wealthy Jews who resided at Rome, but 
who were in no wise connected with the offence, were impov- 
erished and expelled from the city. The Jewish petitions and 
remonstrances to the court at Rome against the excesses of 
the governors were often contemptuously rejected. 

Pontius Pilate was the sixth and last of the procurators. 
At the outset of his administration he found the people in a 
state of profound discontent and ill suppressed hostility. Embit- 
tered by their terrible experiences, the people of Judea had 
separated themselves from everything un Jewish. They clung 
with fanatical zeal to their own customs and religion, and 
treated those of the pagan Romans with undisguised contempt 
and abhorrence. The people submitted to the Roman authority 
through fear, which only deepened their fierce hatred for their 
masters. Every measure of Pilate but widened the chasm 
which divided them from Rome. Josephus charges him with 
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the deliberate purpose of subverting the Roman indulgences 
and obliterating the Jewish laws. One of Pilate’s first acts 
was to bring the army from Cesarea to Jerusalem. This act 
was viewed as an ominous menace and occasioned widespread 
alarm. Soon afterwards the imperial ensigns, on which were 
painted Cesar’s effigies, were displayed in the streets of the 
“holy city,” in violation of the Mosaic law, which forbade 
the. very making of images. Later still Pilate adorned the 
walls of his palace with gilt shields, inscribed with the names 
of heathen deities, which was also a violation of the Mosaic 
law and Jewish customs. On both occasions the people rose 
in furious uproar, and when surrounded by the army and 
threatened with instant death, threw themselves on the ground, 
baring their bosoms and begging to be slain, rather than sur- 
render their laws to be violated, or their city to be polluted 
with the presence of idols. So fierce and formidable were 
these uprisings that bloodshed was averted only by concessions 
and the removal of the offending objects. 

But this was the end of concession, and outrage after out- 
rage followed fast upon the heels of each other. Pilate con- 
verted the sacred money in the treasury of the temple to 
secular use. Then there was another uprising. When many 
thousands of people came together and made a great clamor 
against him for this unrighteous act, Pilate sent his soldiers, 
armed with concealed daggers, in disguise, amongst the crowd, 
and at a preconcerted signal the soldiers fell to the work of 
blood, and thousands of the people were assassinated. 

On another occasion, at a feast in Jerusalem, on some un- 
‘known pretext, there was a frightful butchery in the outer 
court of the temple, when “ the blood of the worshippers was 
mingled with that of their sacrifices.” Again, when a vast 
concourse assembled at Tirathaba, with no hostile purpose, but 
only with the design to search in Mount Gerizim for the sacred 
vessels which, according to tradition, were deposited there by 
Moses, Pilate fell upon them with the army, filled the valley 
with the slain, and captured great numbers whom he after- 
wards crucified. 
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These are but specimens of Pilate’s consistent course of 
relentless and inhuman cruelty. Besides these special in- 
stances, we have the word of the historian of the Jews, Jose- 
phus, assuring us that there were ten thousand other disorders 
in Judea. 

It must be borne in mind that at this time the masses of 
Palestine were in astate of wretched ignorance and desperate 
poverty. These sad features, no less than the feverish unrest 
and insurrectionary temper, are abundantly shown by the 
perpetual hatchings of seditions ; by the great number which 
frequently followed marauding robber chiefs into the neigh- 
boring wilderness; by the countless multitudes that hurried 
together at every signal of excitement; wy the crowds that: 
constantly ran after false teachers, false prophets, and false 
Christs ; and by the childish readiness and greed with which 
they accepted every newfangled doctrine that claimed the 
support of miracles, or possessed the attractions of novelty. 
Everywhere appeared that monstrous and deadly engine of 
revolution — a mob. 

Such was the restless, turbulent, threatening state of Jewish 
society as seen by Judas and the other disciples. The people 
were weeping for the departed glory of their country, writhing 
under their ever increasing insults and injuries, bleeding from 
the unhealed wounds of recent outrages, groaning under the 
heavy and degrading burden of Cesar’s tribute, terrified and 
deeply incensed at the presence of foreign soldiers, fearing 
and hating their heathen masters, trembling for their holy 
laws and their sacred religion, filled with pent-up and furi- 
ous zeal for their own institutions, and altogether they pre- 
sented a society thoroughly and madly fanatical and chaotic 
— the most discontented, reckless and explosive in existence 
at that time in that or any other country. 

Nor was there less of ominous importance in the external 
condition of affairs. The state of affairs at Rome was lower- 
ing and volcanic. In all quarters there were lurid threaten- 
ings of the re-opening of the terrific convulsions which had 
so recently shaken the empire. There was solid ground for 
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hope that by the time the Jewish revolution was in full and 
powerful action the Roman army would be nerveless, and the 
power of restraint and subjection gone. 

The apostle Judas was himself a man of the people. His 
duties as treasurer and steward of the apostolic fraternity, 
requiring him. not only to manage the secular affairs of his 
brethren, but also to provide for the crowds which followed 
them, brought him everywhere into intimate connection with 
the small shopkeepers and tradespeople, who constitute the 
very classes amongst whom all popular revolutions originate. 
It is to these classes the essayist De Quincey refers w! en he 
says: “In all countries alike they fill a great political fune- 
tion. They receive, and with wonderful fidelity they give 
back, all Jacobinical impulses. They know thoroxghly in 
what channels, under any call arising for insurrectionary 
action, these impulses are at any time moving. They have 
deep, incorruptible fidelity to their mother land, which enno- 
bles their politics, even when otherwise base. They are cor- 
ruptors in a service that never can be utterly corrupt. Trai- 
tors to their government, they never can be traitors to their 
country.” 

Judas was not only fully imbued with the prevailing senti- 
ments of patriotism, but thoroughly knew, and deeply sympa- 
thized with, all the secret designs and impulses of the popu- 
lace. He did not misinterpret the signs of the times. He 
could not but have seen in the formidable contentions that 


prevailed throughout the land, the potent and ready forces of 
revolution. The times were ripe for the great event the whole 


nation momentarily expected. More than a million of the 
people assembled at Jerusalem were anxious and restless for 


a signal for action. Yet the Divine Man who was to head the 
stupendous venture, unmoved alike by the splendor of the 


prospect and the vast import of the crisis, remained at Beth- 


any in listlessness, sorrowful retirement and hopeless inaction. 
What wonder, then, that Judas, filled with earnest zeal for 


Jesus, with intense love for his country, and with unconquer- 


able impatience, should have determined by one bold, impetu- 
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ous stroke, to environ his Master with such conditions as 
would impel him to act, and thus force the revolution into 
movement ? 


From the foregoing we may well understand the temper in 
which the Jews assembled at the great Passover, and know 
something of the volcanic fire slumbering beneath the surface 
of Jewish society at that time, illy concealed and impatient of 
restraint. The people had one galling, goading thought -— 
their thraldom ; one all consuming desire—their deliverance ; 
one anxious, intense expectation —a Messiah, a Deliverer. 
The assemblage at Jerusalem was a mighiy volcano, ready for 
instant eruption ; a tremendous magazine which a spark might 
have exploded. The occasion was big with immeasurable 
possibilities. The elements were all brought together and in 
prime condition. But one thing was wauting — the hand of 
a master to control, restrain, project this terrible engine — 
the populace. For this supreme post but one figure presented 
itself. In the person of Jesus were apparently centered all 
the qualifications for leadership. The wonderful magnetism 
with which he attracted crowds about him, the depth and the 
intensity of the impressions he created, the majestic ease and 
authority with which he swayed the popular mind, the vast, 
new and mysterious body of truth which he promulgated, the 
apprehensions which he had excited amongst the ruling classes, 
the immense fame which he had attained amongst the people, 
— in short, all things testified to his matchless supremacy. 
This pre-eminence was apparent not alone to the apostles, not 
alone to the great multitude of his disciples, but was equally 


apparent to the public authorities, who were already plotting 


his destruction, and to the populace who, it is by no means 
improbable, were already contemplating his coronation. But 
above and beyond all other considerations, was the overshad- 
owing fact of his power of miracles. This mysterious power 
superseded the ordinary methods of revolution. It dispensed 
with the necessity of both preliminary public agitation and 
previous systematic organization ; for the end to be attained 
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by that means, namely, united and resolute action, could be 
better and more unerringly achieved by miraculous manifes- 
tation. 

Christ’s gift of the power to work miracles was unques- 


tioned. Belief in it was universal and absolute; and was 
cherished as God’s distinguished gift to his chosen people. 
It tad borne a part in all the heroic past, and was to be the 
grand distinctive instrumentality ot the impending deliver 


ance. Christ’s miracles had been witnessed every where 
throughout Palestine; and the people had already with one 
accord, proclaimed him. prophet.46 The disciples did not 
doubt that he had the power at any moment, by one grand 


miracle, both to paralyze opposition and overwhelm the popu- 
lace with the conviction that he was the true Messiah. Nor 


could they doubt that when his Messiahship was once recog- 
nized, no matter how suddenly and impulsively, his sover- 


eignty would be instantly proclaimed; for vividly did they 
recall the miracle of “the five loaves and the two small 


fishes,’ when five thousand people rose up as one man, and 
had he not escaped, ** would have taken him by force and 


made him a king.” 2” The logic was irresistible that the 
same impulse that moved the five thousand would, on a 


greater occasion, under the influence of a greater miracle, 
still more powerfully sway a greater multitude. 
What the grand, miraculous display of divine power might 


be they could only conjecture from the vague hints by which 


his sayings were at times pervaded. There was the majestic 
temple; they might see it vanish, like the baseless fabric of a 
vision, and in an instant restored in all its grandeur. And 


there was stately Olivet, rising majestic, grand and eternal ; 
pethaps it might be dissolved in mist, or rolled from its base 
with a crunching noise and groanings unutterable. Or they 
might see the sepulchres all opened, and Israel’s dead kings 
come forth in ghastly and august procession, to prove thejlin- 

16 See St. Matthew, Chapter xxi. 11; St. Luke, Chapter vii. 16; St. John, Chapter 
vi. 14; Ib. Chapter vii. 40; Ib. Chapter ix. 17. 

17 See St. John, Chapter vi. 15. 
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eage of David’s son. Or they might see the skies opened, and 


disclose the Son of Man himself seated on the throne, sur- 
rounded by halos of unearthly glory, transfigured with heav- 
enly inspiration, reflecting the awful majesty of God. Or the 
clouds, compelled to gather from all quarters of the heavens, 
lighted by God’s countenance with a radiance eclipsing the 
brightness of the sun; and all the prophets, clothed in the 
panoply of heaven coursing in the fiery chariots through the 
sky, testifying in loud hosannahs, crying: “ This is Him whom 
we foretold! The holy one of Israel! The lion of the tribe 
of Judea!” Or legions of shining angels coming against the 
clouds, arrayed in glittering armor from the arsenels of light, 
reflecting the eternal splendors, and proclaiming in the har- 


monious chorus : ** Behold the annointed of the Lord! This 
is the only Son of God!” 


But why farther speculate? Who can conceive the glori- 
ous dreams that crowded the imaginatiens of Judas and the 


other Apostles? Yet were they only dreams? Were the 
things not foreshadowed in Christ’s own words? And did 


not St. John, on Patmos, afterwards witness even more won- 
derful things than these ? 


Enough. Of this we are certain. They were convinced 
that by some God-like, earth-shaking, over-powering mani- 


festation his Messiahship would be proclaimed and proved, 
and that by the spontaneous, united suffrage of the assembled 
nation he would be installed and crowned as the rightful king 


of Israel; that they, his chosen friends and bosom compan- 
ions, would be exalted with him; that all Israel would be re- 


deemed, and would thence forward and forever be free and 
peerless amongst the nations of the earth, and would subdue 


all nations unto her. 

Why should there be longer delay in accomplishing this 
glorious event? To the minds of the disciples the hour, yea, 
the very moment, had arrived for action. Jesus alone seemed 
indifferent to or unconscious of the crisis. His conduct was 
enigmatical and perplexing. It admitted of but one intelli- 
gent solution, which was to be found in the peculiar structure 
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of his own character. Judas knew that however divinely in- 
spired, Jesus was not without human weakness. . . The 
natural cast of his mind, no less than the conceded conscious- 
ness of his divine mission, had turned him early in life from 
all concern in the vulgar turmoil of ordinary affairs. He 
sought the more elevated, serene and congenial realms of phil- 
osophy and religion. 

Christ’s character was f rmed amid the contentions of the 
Pharisees, Sadducees and Essenes, the three great antagonis- 
tic schools of Jewish philosophers. With.the Essenes he had 
no quarrel. They taught immortality, divine communion, 
purity rather than doctrine, the love of God, the love of 
nature, and the love of man. They forbade oaths, slavery 
and war. They practiced communicy of property, charity, 
healing, self-denial, temperance and industry, and lived in 
seclusion and retirement. Possibly he was educated in their 
schools; certain it is that he was well grounded in their 
doctrines. He may have belonged to their order. At all 
events their principles were deeply impressed upon his char- 
acter. With the other two sects of Jewish philosophers, es- 
pecially the Pharisees, who represented the prevalent, degen- 
erate form of Judaism, he was in perpetual warfare. These 
disputes aroused him to prodigious intellectual and moral 
energy, enlarging his knowledge, deepening his spirituality, 
and expanding his views, until his doctrines, though at first 
leveled against local errors, rose to a compass far beyond the 
system of the schools,attaining an application co-extensive with 
humanity, and a wisdom co-equal with divinity. 

These were the great formative influences of Christ’s char- 
acter. With such a nature and such training, he could not 
but abhor the clash and clamor of worldly affairs. He was 
unfitted for the rugged emergencies of life, and instinctively 
shrank from the gross necessity of action. Forgetting for one 
moment the claim for his divinity, what a striking contrast 
Christ’s character presents to that of Charlemagne, or that 
of Cromwell, or that of Napoleon, or to that of any of the 
great chieftains the world has produced! These were men 
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of action. They were the very incarnation of force and en- 
ergy and will. They gloried in confusion, and courted, like 
stormy petrels, the shock and fury of the tempest. On the 
contrary, Christ’s native sphere was serene and quiet con- 
templation. Deeply and profoundly spiritual, and over-gifted 
with the power of speculation, he loved to repose apart amid 
the sombre silence of thought ; and when earthly peril shaped 
itself intoa presentiment of death, he more and more with- 
drew amongst the shadows of privacy and the sublime solitudes 
of meditation. 

Judas was an interested spectator of all this seeming shrink- 
ing in his Master from the great event. He thought he com- 
prehended Christ’s mission, his purpose and his character. 
Convinced that his Master possessed the volition cf supreme 
power, he nevertheless realized his human frailties, and re- 
garded with uneasiness his inordinate dread of decisive, force- 
ful action. Judas was fully convinced that the moment had 
arrived when longer delay was perilous, and might be fatal to 
his Mister’s cause, his country’s good, and his own prospects. 
Hence he determined, both from duty and necessity, to pre- 
cipitate the crisis. He knew that Christ’s death had just 
been decreed by the Sanhedrim, and that in pursuance of that 
decree, unless the revelation of his Messiahship intervened, he 
would certainly be arrested. He expected that at farthest the 
arrest would compell the great revelation he so anxiously and 
indeed so impatiently awaited. The conduct of Jesus gave 
ho promise, but rather discouraged the hope that he would 
voluntarily announce his authority. Indeed, he seemed to be 
waiting for and courting the arrest. Judas therefore hinged 
everything upon that event . But when would it occur? He 
knew that although it could be affected at any moment, it was 
delayed by the authorities because they feared the people.¥ 
His apprehension was that it might be deterred until the Pas. - 
sover was concluded and the people dispersed. That would 
ruin all hope. He knew that the authorities were seeking to 
accomplish Christ’s arrest secretly. Here was, he thought, 

18 St. Luke, Chapter xxii. 2. 
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his opportunity. He could, at dead of night, point out his 
Master’s resting place, where he could be quietly secured with- 
out danger of popular disturbance. But the problem which 
presented itself to Judas, was how to get into the confidence 
of the authorities and lead them into the trap he was setting 
for them. They knew him as a disciple of Jesus. Would 
they trust him? Jf he offered his services how could they be 
induced to accept of them? Of course his real design, which 
was to effect their ruin, must be concealed. At the same time 
in offering so unexpectedly to perform so strange and so grave 
an act as the surrender of his Master to death, some sufficiently 
explanatory reason must be assigned, else the Sanhedrim would 
suspect him of designing a tumult, and reject his offer. There- 
fore as some motive must be assigned, and as the true motive 
must be concealed, a false one must be invented. What should 
it be? That most powerful of all human motives — gain. 
He would offer to do the act for money. That would fore- 
stall every question and smother every suspicion. Hence his 
first question to the chief priest was: “ What will you give 
me?” ‘Thirty shekles.” Judas accepted the offer and 
took the money. It was simply a shrewd artifice to cover 
his own motives, and a decoy for those who gave it. Not for 
an instant did he view himself as a bribe-taker or a hireling, 
asa miscreant and a-traitor. On the contrary, he conceived 
that he had -performed a master-stroke of policy, and that 
those who gave the bribe were dupes, and the unconscious in- 
struments in the accomplishment of a great purpose. 

Judas reasoned that his course could certainly result in no 
harm, for he knew that Jesus could not be held, nor even 
taken, if he chose otherwise ; for more than once he had seen 
Jesus extricate himself, by miracles, from equal perils. More 
than once had he seen his arrest attempted. even by armed 
bands, when no man had power “ to lay hands on him.” ” 
He had seen the Pharisees in the temple rise in fury to tear 
him to pieces, when he saved himself by becoming invisible.” 


19 St. John, Chapter vii. 30, 44: Ib. Chapter x. 89. 
20 St. John, Chapter viii. 59. 
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He had seen them, raging like wild beasts, attempt to dash 
him from the brink of a precipice, when he escaped by van- 
ishing from sight.24_ The thought of being particeps criminis 
to Christ’s death never entered Judas’ mind. Knowing Christ’s 
power as he did, fear alone, if nothing else, would have re- 
strained him from such a purpose. But he could not have 
designed the death of one who he believed could not die. 

Judas knew that his scheme was presumptuous, yet he felt 
assured that if triumphant — which to his mind, under the 
then-prevailing conditions of society and the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, it could not but be —his Master’s approbation 
could not be withheld. Any man, he reasoned, might shrink 
from forcibly grasping a scepter, yet no man would reject one 
when forced into his hands ; might hesitate to undertake the 
conquest of a nation, but certainly none could refuse the crown 
to which he was rightful heir when placed on his head. It™ 
will be remembered that when Menaus offered, by seizing the 
triumvirs, to raise Pompey to the Roman throne, the latter re- 
coiled from partnership in the attempt, but rebuked his 
seryant for not having performed the service without his 
knowledge. 


“ Ah, this thou should’st have done 
And not have spoken on’t: 
Being done unknown, 
I should have found it afterwards well done.” 


And so, it is fair to presume, Judas thought his Master 
would reason. And he was right; for no man accepting a 
great service can afterwards be heard to condemn either 
the-means of the performance or the one by whom it is per- 
formed. 

Judas soon saw, or thought he saw, that his Master per- 
ceived his purpose, and believed that he secretly approved it. 
He did not forbid it, as did Pompey, and Judas interpreted 
this silence as consent. At the last supper, only a few hours 
before the arrest, Jesus predicted the betrayal, “by him to 
whom I give this sop,” and gave the sop to Judas. He then 
said to Judas: ** That which thou doest do quickly.” “ Ah,” 

31 §t. Luke, Chapter iv. 26. 22 §t. John, Chapter xiii. 27. 
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thought the unfortunate and deluded man, “ he has divined 
my purpose, and commands its execution.” As Judas left 
the room to obey, he heard his Master say, ‘* now is the Son 
of Man glorified.” Ue had no further doubt of his duty and 
his mission. 


The Roman officers and soldiers came. Jesus quietly sub- 
mitted. There was no miraculous interposition. Was Judas 
disappointed ? He was confirmed in everything. He saw the 
Roman soldiers, at a word from Christ, “‘ go backward, falling 
to the ground.” He saw Christ by a touch restore the ear 
of Malchus, which had been severed by Peter’s sword.* His 
Master then still retained the power of miracles. He heard 
him say to Peter, “ Put up thy sword. Thinkest thou I can- 
not pray to my Father, and he shall presently give me more 
than twelve legions of angels ?”’* The angels then waited his 
command. Judas then reasoned to himself very likely and 
very naturally: ‘“ He submitted voluntarily to the arrest 
planned by me and sanctioned by him. whiich he could have 
repelled. He received my kiss and called me ‘ friend,’ and 
he rebuked me not. His miracles and his angelic legions are 
held in reserve unto a further moment. It is now midnight, 
and the people are all asleep. He waits for morning. ‘Then 
‘shall the Son of Man be glorified.’ ” 

That same night, while the people slept, Jesus was tried by — 
the Sanhedrim and condemned to death. Early in the morning 
he was brought before Pilate for final sentence or reprieve. 
With failing courage Judas had heard him sentenced to the 
cross, to die as a malefactor. With fainting heart he now 
beheld him reviled, and spat upon, and buffeted, and scourged, 
and crowned with thorns. He saw him stand before the gov- 
ernor, shackled, pale, quivering, and bleeding, from his cruel 
tortures. The crowd were roaring without, not fer his core- 
nation, but for his crucifiction. Still the sun climbed up the 
eastern sky and went on its course undisturbed ; the mighty 
thunders were unlaunched ; the earth unshaken; the heavy 

2% St. John, Chapter xviii. 6. %4 St. Luke, Chapter xxi. 51. 
35 St. Matthew, Chapter xxvi. 63. 
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ens unopened ; the power of God unmanifest. Judas heard 
Pilate ask him the momentous question: “ Art thou the king 
of the Jews?” With bated breath and stilled heart Judas 
listened. Faintly but distinctly Jesus spoke the solemn an- 
swer: “My kingdom is not of this world.”* Judas had 
never heard these words before, and they were to him the 
knell of death. At this moment, for the first time, he real- 
ized his terrible mistake. Christ was not to be king of Israel! 
Not to be an earthly sovereign! Not to restore the throne of 
David! ‘“ My kingdom is not of this world.” Deluded, 
wretched man; hopes, prospects, aspirations, all in ghastly 
ruins, and raising over all the monster spectre of his crime. 

We have but one more glimpse of Judas in the sacred his- 
tory. The record says that ‘“ when he saw that Jesus was 
condemned, he brought again the thirty pieces of silver to 
the chief priests.” 


“ Ghastly, clay-white, a shadow of a man, 
With robes all soiled and torn, aud tangled beard, 
Into the chamber where the council sat 

' He feebly staggered, with haggard, bloated face; 
So had the night’s great horrors altered him, 
As one all blindly walking in a dream 
He to the table came, against it leaned, 
Glowered wildly ’round a while ; then stretching forth 
From his torn robes a trembling hand, flung down, 
As if a snake had stung him, a smal! purse, 
That broke and scattered its white coins about, 
And with a shrill voice cried: ‘ Take back the purse! 
*Twas not for thet foul dross I did the deed — 
’T was net for that — oh, horror! not for that! 
But that I did believe he was the Lord; 
And that he is the Lord, I still believe: 
But oh, the sin! the sin! I have betrayed 
The innocent blood, and am lost! am lost! 


Judas went from the chief priests straight to his death. 

Judas was no traitor. Had he acted from avarice he would 
have testified against his Master. The Sanhedrin were in a 
strait for evidence, and his would have been invaluable to 
them. False witnesses were used*; why not Judas? At 
the arrest the disciples all fled in terror. Peter by a sworn 


“St. John, Chapter xviii. 36. 37 St. Matthew, Chapter xvii. 8. 
48 St. Matthew, Chapter xxvi. 69; St. Mark, Chapter xiv. 66-57. 
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lie, denied'his Master. Throughout the cruel trial not one of 
the apostles had the courage to appear in Christ’s behalf save 
Judas, and he pathetically testified his innocence. Had Judas 
acted from revenge, or motives of depravity, or had he de- 
signed Christ’s death, he would not have paused at the very 
moment of success, nor have attempted to stay the proceed- 
ings. Neither would he have rushed before his victim to the 
grave ; but would, on the other hand, have pursued him to the 
end. Nor could a hardened criminal have suffered such re- 
morse as Judas suffered. 

Judas was no traitor. Christ would have been crucified 
without his act, for it was already so decreed by the powers on 
earth, and the powers on heaven so willed it. ‘To the world 
the act could have been easily justified and himself excused. 
He had but to say ‘ Christ was a malefactor; I gave him up 
to justice. His condemnation justified my act.” He had 
naught to fear, for all the powers of the state and of society 
were on his side ; even the fickle multitude had turned against 
the Master and clamored for his blood. It was easy for him 
to satisfy the world ; but not so his own conscience. True he 
had acted from no base design, but from considerations of the 
highest order, and motives of the purest character ; yet that 
rendered the catastrophe none the less tragic and none the less 
terrible to him. He had ‘ betrayed the innocent blood,” ” 
and could no longer bear it. He was impelled by zeal for his 
Master and his Master’s cause, love of his country, and per- 
haps most of all by selfish ambition and desire for worldly 
wealth and glory. Yet he was no traitor. Grievously did he 
err, and grievously has he suffered. His death was pitiful 
enough, but a thousand times more pitiful is the black fame 
cast upon him by the world ; the dark design and evil motive 


assigned to him by men. 
J. M. Kerr. 


29St. Matthew, Chapter xxvii. 4. 
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ArtTicLE XVIII. 


Catholicism and Universalism, from the Standpoint 


of Philosophy. 


NUMBER II, 


IN a previous paper devoted to the general topic above for- 
mulated, it was shown how, on one hand, Catholicism has 
grounded itself in a philosophy which presents the universe 
in one comprehensive, characteristic view. That philosophy 
was, indeed, deep and broad as the universe itself; but it 
banished God from the finite creation, from Nature and from 
history.. It made of this world literally ** a vale of tears,” of 
man’s present life a life-long penance, and of human destiny an 
ever precarious and “forlorn hope.” In its fundamental dog- 
ma, — that of the contradiction of mind and matter — it sur- 


vived even till the time of Kant, in whose system it produced 
its ultimate logical result, the despair of all human knowl- 
edge. Concerning the position of Kant and his philosophy, in 
the history of metaphysics, J. B. Stallo' very correctly ob- 


serves: 

“ The consciousness of this result, that absolute certainty 
(in our knowledge) is impossible, broke forth in Kant. His 
chief merit lies in his courage ; he faced the spectre from 
which philosophy had ever recoiled.” ‘ The philosophy of 
Kant has already been adverted to, as the great avowal of the 
above contradiction, as the consciousness of this malady of 
all intelligence. Kant was the last of his race, and, like every 
dying hero representing a generation, he fought the whole 
battle of Reason and Reality anew. Kant closed the accounts 
of an entire period in philosophy, he literally examined its 
conscience on the eve of its expiration.” 2 

Kant’s chief aim and results are put in the following inquiry 
and reply : 

1 This author,whom we have often quoted, and shali quote more frequently still, is a 
recognized authority in “German Philosophy ” from Kant to Hegel; and is himself a 
profound thinker. His “ Philosophy of Nature,” now almost forgotten, abounds in 
rich suggestion and material; but it is often as difficult as Hegel. 

2 Philos. Natur., pp. 187-189. 
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“Is there any truth, therefore, in the offspring of that rela- 
tion which we term the knowledge of things and (of) their 
real nature? His answer was: We cannot say; certainty, 
however, there is not.” § 

Bui we enter in the present article on an entirely different 
period, in the development both of philosophy and of theology. 
More specifically, it is to be shown here that Universalism is 
the logical product of a philosophy directly antithetical to the 
old, and which exhibits the universe in an opposite, much 
more elevated and sublime aspect. ‘The special topic before 
us, then. is — 

II. The Speculative Grounds of Univer salism. 

It was in the philosophy of Schelling that a new and grand 
idea was put forth, in the manner, to use the expression of 
Hegel, as if ** shot out of a pistol; ” but an idea fruitful as 
the seed of the pomegranate, which is, in fact, its most proper 


symbol in more senses than one. That idea was the essential 
Unity of Mind and Matter, the direct sutithesis of the old no- 
tion of their radical dualism. 


“In the philosophy of Schelling,” says Stallo again, “ a new | 
idea became the soul of all the intellectual exertions of Ger- 
many. It was a vital spark which operated creatively in the 
old material and organized it afresh.” “ Schelling is the le- 
gitimate child of his century, anid, to become fully ‘sensible of 
the value of his philosophy, we ought to behold it in its antic- 
ipations, and especially in the poetical productions that stood 
around its cradle. German poetry towards the end of the past 
century was materially influenced by the so-called critical ‘ 
(Kantian) philosophy. But it is the vocation of genius, and 
especially poetical genius, everywhere to reconcile, to speak 
the word of peace, when the Actual wars with the Ideal. 

Thus the poets of Schelling’s age had virtually achieved the 
redemption of philosophy from its formalism.” 4 


In other words, they had already celebrated, as it were, the 
marriage of Mind and Matter, which had been the great prob- 
lem of all previous ages. And just as Schiller was pre-emi- 
nently the poet of the Kantian, the old philosophy, Goethe 


was the prophet of the new, of Schelling’s. 
8 Ibid, pp. 189, 196, Ibid, p. 214. 
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But to proceed: Antithetical tothe three great elementary 
ideas of Orientalism, with wiich we had to deal in the previous 
paper, are the three fundamental conceptions with which we 
are now to be oceupied, and which may be specifically stated 
as follows : — 

1. The essential union of Mind and Matter; and conse- 
quently, 

2. The revelation of God in the universe; in nature, man, 
and all things. 

3. The conception of the Deity as a pure, self-subsistent move- 
ment : and of man’s destiny as a like blissful activity. 

The bearing of these elementary doctrines upon Universal- 
ism, theoretically and practically considered, will not be very 
difficult of apprehension. They are, in fact, the silent watch- 
words of our century ; the soul of its highest mental and spir- 
itual activities, the inspiration of its liveliest hopes and antici- 
pations. The genial minds of our period no longer contemplate 
in solitude a Deity throned in the distant void, beyond the 
confines of the finite creation. They commune rather with 
that Infinite Spirit whose eternal fires flash forth from every 
heavenly orb, the light of whose countenance beams upon us 
from the darkest realms of nature. Nor is humanity doomed 
to-day to a perpetual orphanage, an outcast upon the bleak, 
tempestuous shores of mortal existence. Though dusted and 
soiled by the sweaty toils of ages, its brow still reflects the 
image of the Universal Spiritual, whose child it is, who prompts 
its struggles, shapes its history, ever revealing Himself there- 
in, and conducting to the common, final goal. Nor yet is the 
Deity the blank abstraction of the schools, unknowable, in- 
deed, but for the reason that it is unreal. He whom we wor- 
ship is rather that all-creative Spirit, whose respirations are 
seen in external nature, through whose living phenomena He 
looks out to us with smiling face. So Goethe makes the Spirit 
say : — 


“In the floods of life, in the storm of deeds, I move up and 
down, I weave to and fro! Birth and the grave, an eternal 
sea, a changing strife, a glowing life! Thus I create at the 
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roaring loom of time, and weave the living garments of the 
Deity.” 5 

But to return to the three fundamental ideas already set 
forth, — we shall not have the space here to verify logically 
the proposition which regards the unity of mind and matter, 
which was merely assumed by Schelling, and only subsequently 
proved by Hegel. It may suffice here, perhaps, that even 
physical science is fast loosing its hold ou matter as such, and 
converting it into force. We read in a recent scientific work 
that, “ Matter is a series of orderly changes from the immate 
rial, becoming more and more gross until revugnized hy the 
senses.” ® If, then, Mind and Matter are unitary, the recogni- 
tion of the Infinite Mind, as present in the material creation, 
seems a logical necessity ; and we are thus conducted to our 
second proposition : The revelation of the Deity in Nature, in 
her master-piece, man, and so in all things. On this point 
Prof. Agassiz wrote : 

“ The combination in time and space of all those thoughtful 
conceptions, exhibits not only Thought, it shows premedita- 
tion, power, wisdom, greatness, omnis::ience. providence. In 
one word, all these facts in their natural connection, proclaim 
aloud the one God whom man may know, adore and love ; and 
Natural History must, in good time, become the aualysis of 
the thoughts of the Creator of the universe, as manifested in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms:”’ ® 


As regards our third elementary doctrine, the logical pri- 
ority of motion to rest in the universe appears sufficiently ob- 
vious. Restis the equilibrium of motion. not the cause of it. 
The very essence of the Deity isa pure, self-contained activity, 
and not an eternal quiescence. Indeed, absolute rest is no- 
where to be found. Man’s true destination is thus a blissful 
activity. The unity of all-comprehending nature is another 
doctrine which was first recognized by Goethe, adopted by 
Schelling, and is now a recognized principle of modern sci- 
ence. Recognizing the eternal reciprocity of nature’s forces, 
from the highest to the lowest, and the active presence of the 


5 Goethe’s Faust. 
®See Prof. Moses’ Introduc. to Saigey’s “ Unity of Natural Phenomena,”’ p. 18. 
7 Eesay on Classification, p. 135. 
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Deity in her changing phenomena, Goethe eloquently expresses 
himself in the following : — 

“Tn these pure features I see acting nature living before 
my soul. Now first I understand the words of the sage : The 
spiritual world is not concealed. Thy sense is shut, thy heart 
is dead. Up, pupil, and unweariedly bathe thy earthly breast 
in the morning red! How all weaves itself to the whole, — 
the one acts and lives in the other! How celestial forces as- 
cend and descend, and hand each other the golden pails! 
How, on wings redolent with bliss, they penetrate the earth 
from heaven, — harmonically all pervades the All.” ® 

It is to be understood that the great law of the convertibility 
of nature’s forces, the wonders of the spectrum analysis, and 
other like discoveries, were unknown to Goethe. But contem- 

_ plating God and the universe from the point of view of these 
elementary ideas, what is their logical bearing upon theoret- 
ical and practical Universalism ? 

Compared with the positive degradation in which they were 
exhibited by the Oriental philosophy, how great the nobilita- 
tion and grandeur conferred upon the material creation, upon 
external nature, and upon humanity, by the philosophic prin- 
ciples in whose light we now contemplate them. The priimal 
Deity, once so far removed from the sphere of mortal exist- 
ence, now approaches this lower world, takes His part in the 
great drama of human life, and, standing but just behind the 
scenes, directs its successive, ever changeful acts. Marching 
across the stage of centuries, His voice rings out on the world, 
urging on the noble, heroic strife, pointing aloft to the gleam- 
ing heights, where stands the goal of immortal destinies. 
On this theme most eloquently writes D’Aubigné : 


‘“‘T have gone down into the lists whither the recitals of our 
historians have invited me. There I have witnessed the ac- 
tions of men and of nations, developing themselves with en- 
ergy, and contending in violent collision. I have heard a 
strange din of arms, but I have been nowhere shown the ma- 
jestic countenance ot the presiding Judge. And yet there is 
a living principle emanating from God in every national move- 
ment. God is ever present on that vast theatre where suc- 


8 See Stallo. Phil. Nat. pp. 17, 18. 
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cessive generations of men meet and struggle.” ‘ And do 
not those revolutions which hurl kings from their thrones, and 
precipitate whole nations in the dust,—do not those wide- 
spread ruins which the traveller meets with among the sands 
of the desert, — do not those majestic relics which the field of 
humanity presents to our view ; do they notall declare aloud 
a God in history? Gibbon, seated among the ruins of the 
Capitol, and contemplating its august remains, owned the in- 
tervention of a superior destiny. He saw it, he felt it ; in 
vain would he avert his eyes. That shadow of a mysterious 
power started from behind every broken pillar.” ® 


Yet who does not see that these sentiments are wholly incon- 
sistent with those Oriental doctrines which the Reformation 
only half rejected, and whose spirit has always powerfully 
affected the whole Protestant theology ? 

It is not alone, however, on the open stage of the world that 
the Father-Spirit reveals Himself in the life of humanity. It 
is only in the experiences of individuals that He prompts the 


struggles of the race; in each individual destiny, therefore, 
that He achieves the destiny of mankind. If in man’s pres- 
ent life the Deity has never failed in a single instance to real- 
ize His full purpose, which no one doubts, no more can He 
ever fail to accomplish His entire pleasure in every man’s 
future life and destiny. There can be no assurance more 
complete, in the final happy issue of each individual human 
experience, than the fact that the Deity both prompts and re- 
veals Himself in it. For this is not a mere supervision, a 
providence in the usual sense. Says Goethe: 
‘* What were a God who outward force applying, 
But kept the All around his finger flying? 
He from within upholds all nature rather, 
Nature and Spirit fostering each other.” 1° 
It was under the influence of these wholly changed aspects, 
in which the new philosophy exhibited the relations of God to 
the universe, and especially to man, that so many of the best 
minds and the best scholars of Germany were conducted to 
9 History of the Reformation, Vol. I. vp. 22, 28. 


10 Quoted from memory. ‘NoTE:—So Carlyle, in “ Sartor Resartus,” makes the Pro- 
fessor say, “Is there no God then; but at best an absentee God, sitting idle, ever since 
the first Sabbath, at the outside of His universe, and seeing it go? ’’ (p. 99.) 
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the belief in the final redemption of all souls. It was in this 
way that German theology was profoundly influenced and 
greatly liberalized; and to these causes more than to any 
others, is to be attributed not only the liberalizing tendency 
of the Anglican theology of the present day, but the rise of 
the New Orthodoxy of America. It will be understood here, 
that we refer to the guiding, elementary principles of Schell- 
ing’s and Hegel’s systems, without adopting either in its full 
integrity. 

Having contrasted the speculative grounds respectively of 
Catholicism and Universalism, in their bearings upon the sub- 
ject of man’s destiny in the future life, we proceed to consider 
now the true destination of man in the present life especially, 
in contrast with the asceticism of the early Church and the 
monastic spirit of later periods The guiding principles on 
this topic are finely expressed by Stallo: — 


“‘ Man, it has ever been asserted, is an image of the Deity. 
_ We have seen in the first part that not only in nature absolute 
rest is nowhere to be met with, that motion is found every- 
where, but that likewise the essence of the Deity is not. abso- 
lute quietude, but to be conceived as an infinite creative en- 
ergy, which constitutes at once divine being and divine bliss. 
Similarly the happiness of man awaits him in his activity only, 
inasmuch as activity is his nature, his being. The prayer of 
our time, then, is for the sanctification of labor through the 
benediction of thought.” ‘ We see that the promise of a 
world beyond, in which the discrepancies of temporal exist- 
ence sre to vanish, in which the poet’s cravings are to be sat- 
isfied, though it will ever be the cheerful hope of the earnest 
man, of the man of religious joy, can no longer appease the 
demand and quell the struggle for present enjoyments. The 
assurance that the discords of this world are to be silent in a 
better one, is not accepted as an indemnification and a retrieve ; 
these discords are to become accord here, — to resolve them- 
selves now into harmony.” #@ 


These principles are applied by the author equally to the 
religious and secular life of man. To complete the view, we 
condense the author’s remarks to save space. Sketching the 
chief epochs of history, the writer proceeds : — 

1 Phil. Nat., p. 184 
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“ The Highest, the object of all aspiration, the fulfilment of 
all truth, was immediately present to the Grecians in the form 
of the Beautiful, the beau-ideal of the human form. The 
Grecians knew no despondency, no longing, no sentimentality, 
no opposition between the Individual and Universal. But the 
depths of the Infinite, of the Spiritual, were not there in act- 
uality ; they only hovered over them, in the dark bodings, as 
the sinister form of fate, which became the ruling power of 
their tragedies. These depths mastered their consciousness 
in philosophy, and reduced the Olympic divinities to a shadow. 
The destiny was consummated; the Grecians struggled, but 
they perished, and the beauty of Grecian life with them. 
Rome is nothing but the epoch of transition — the ferment 
of the elements that had been scattered by the fall of Olympus. 
The vitality of Rome was an abstraction — national power.” 

*« Christianity appeared, and the internal life of the spiritual, 
the ‘ beyond’ of immediate nature, became the soul of life. 
Happiness became an aspiration, enjoyment a longing, the de- 
light of existence an infinite grief; for the truth of nature 
was beyond nature, not its present being. True existence be- 
came a mortification, unwearied asceticism. Nature was a 
stranger to divinity, nothing but a fabric, ministering to the 
base wants of man. Christianity evolved the whole signifi- 
cance of life; it revealed the immeasurable expanse of feel- 
ing, the boundless exaltation of thought, the infinite power of 
love, the eternal craving for redemption, all the potentialities 
of the heart and mind ; but it ( Catholic Christianity) detached 
them from nature and life, — it cast them like shadows in the 
distance. It separated the activity from its reward, the strug- 
gle from its peace, (which, from the nature of the spiritual, is 
but in the struggle,) the labor from the product. In the 
Christian (Catholic) epoch, classic art, the actual presence of 
divinity in nature, became romantic art, the painful longing 
for divinity. Grecian beauty was there, but with an infinite 
craving on its countenance. 

“During the epochs when (Catholic) Christianity culmi- 
nated, -— during the Middie Ages, — the spiritual was present 
only in and for faith, not for reason; for reason was then 
nothing more than the understanding, to which the Infinite is 
inaccessible. The Middle Ages were free, perfect equality 
reigned at the beautiful time when the Church was the State. 
The true being of man lay beyond this life, and there all dif- 
ferences were equalized. The serf who saw his lord kneeling 
with him at the same altar and at the same confessional, doff- 
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ing his knightly armor, and humbling himself to the lowest 
level in the monastery, felt that there was no real distinction. 
But as an actual epoch the noble days of the Middle Ages are 
gone by, and cannot again be summoned up. ‘The (Catholic) 
Christian epoch was that of division ; creation and the Crea- 
tor, the spiritual and the material, faith and the understand- 
ing, labor and thought; were utterly distinct. We see this 
in the contrast between the classes doomed to toil and those 
devoting themselves to silent contemplation, in perfect seclu- 
sion from the world. 

*‘ Protestantism is to Catholicvity what Rome was to Greece 
(the period of transition). That in our times the reconcilia- 
tion is preparing, it not effecting itself, cannot be doubted. 
Science and life, thought and action, are no longer distant 
from each other. The man of learning is not a recluse, nor 
the man of labor a mere machine. May in our times the iu- 
finite meaning of Christianity infuse itself into actuality, and 
vivify and exhibit all its powers in life! May the coming age 
bring us a mental, humanitarian endemonism and a universal 
liberty, rivaling the sensual endzmonism of the Grecians, with 
their limited freedom! The epoch of Oriental life bears the 
same relation to the Grecian epoch as (Catholic) Christianity 
to the era which is beginning to dawn upon us” (the epoci 
of Universalism).” 

The author constantly confounds Christianity with Cathol- 
icism, for the reason that he knows nothing of the real truth 
and grandeur of Universalism. Having truly said that Rome 
was the transition from Greece to (Catholic) Christianity, he 
then, with equal truth, asserts that Protestantism is to Catho- 
licity what Rome was to Greece, and this is the reason that 
we have not devoted a separate paper to Protestantism ; it is 
@ mere transition phase from Catholicism, to Universalism. 
By this, we do not mean, of course, that there is no truth nor 
virtue in Protestantism. But it is a thorough inconsistency ; 
its theology is the legitimate product of the Oriental philoso- 
phy, the same as the Catholic, only not fully carried out, as is 
the latter. Then its claim to the right of private interpreta- 
tion can be justified only on the basis of the new philosophy, 
the union of the spiritual and material, of God and human- 


ity, whose sole logical outcome is Universalism. We have 
12 [bid. pp. 171-174. 
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quoted Stallo thus extensively and frequently, for the reason 
that he often expresses our own thought better than we could 
do it, and because we know of no other author who has put 
forth such broad and fundamental views on the subjects being 
treated. But we shall have less use for him hereafter. 

We have now attained more completely the standpoint from 
which the full significance of theoretical and practical Univer- 
salism, as contrasted with Catholicism, can be better appre- 
hended. But it will be seen that it is only as the logical re- 
sult of the new philosophy, as well as a dogmatic theology, 
that Universalism has any such significance; for it is only as 
such that it becomes the direct antithesis of Catholicism, which 
is the offspring of the Oriental philosophy. 

Return we a few moments here to the doctrinal phases of 
Universalism, from which we briefly digressed to gain a more 


adequate point of view. How was it possible, under the in- 
fluence of the Oriental philosophy, to conceive, much less 


to maintain the doctrine of the universal Divine Paternity ? 
It was only when the primal Deity had been philosophically 
apprehended, as revealing Himself in nature and in humanity, 
that His paternal relation to the latter could be reasonably 


asserted. How was it possible to recognize again, between the 
pneumatic classes and the gross, hylic masses, the sacred ties 
of the universal brotherhood of man? It was only on the 
recognition of the same divinity immanent in every human 


nature, that such a tenet could be defended. It was only on 
the same grounds that the bulk of humanity seemed to be 
worthy or even capable of salvation. The nobilitation of man 
arising from such a relation to the Deity, is a pledge of his 
final redemption. 

The bearing of these philosophic doctrines upon other points 
of eschatology, as well as that of man’s final destiny, should 
be briefly considered. If all matter is infected with an in- 
nate, malignant tendency, hostile to human development, the 
final destruction of the material world, or its regeneration, by 
a general conflagration, becomes a positive necessity, for the 
extinction of all evil. But if the Deity is recognized as re- 
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vealing Himself in external nature, bodying forth His infinite 
thought in her living forms, the popular notion of the end of 
the world is in the highest degree irrational. Again, Stallo 
has well remarked that Catholicism widely separated human 
activity from its reward. Hence the notion of a last judg- 
ment at the end of the world, with its various accessory ideas. 
But if there is “*a God in history,” so is there a God who 
judgeth in the earth, rewarding every man according to his 
works. Indeed, human existence, like the divine, is its own 
end; human activity also, like the divine, is its own reward ; 
just as all true religion is its own purpose. But even the no- 
tion of revealed religion, or of a special Divine revelation of 
any kind, in which a divine and human activity in concertant 
union is presupposed, seems almost impossible, on the basis of 
the Oriental conception of the primal Deity, so far removed 


from our mortal existence. Such a revelation, however, is 
entirely consistent with the idea of ‘‘a God in history,’ and 


even in each individual experience. It is sufficiently appar- 
ent, then, from the foregoing illustrations, that the entire doc- 


trinal phase of Universalism has its speculative grounds, in 
those philosophic principles with which we started out in this 


investigation. It is this fact out of which grows its peculiar 


relation to Catholicism, as its direct antithesis. Both terms, 
Universalism and Catholicism, involve equally the notion of 


universality, but in a sense, as we now see, diametrically op- 
posite to each other. Some additional remarks, however, rel- 
ative to the practical phase of Universalism, should find place 
here. 

We have seen that the true destination of man, whether in 
the present or future life, isa blissful activity ; the very oppo- 
site of asceticism and seclusive quiclism. Man’s true dignity 
consists in labor, just as the true glory of God is manifest in 
His creative energies, in His works. No higher happiness 
than that, which comes of cordial reciprocation with nature, 


with humanity, and holy communion with the Divinity reveal. 
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ing Himself in both. He who would realize the Ideal should 
seek to find it in the Actual.” 


Another great practical idea is embodied in Schiller’s lan- 
guage : — 


‘Common natures can act only, as it were, by rule and 
law ; but the noble are themselves morally good, and humanly 
beautiful.” 4 


The first principle here involved is that of mechanical de- 
velopment; while the second is that of organic growth. 
Goethe, also, was a persistent advocate of organic, natural de- 
velopment, in opposition to external, mechanical appliances ; 
and he illustrates the doctrine by a beantiful example: — 


* Who can speak to the caterpillar which creeps on the twig 
of its future food? And who can aid the chrysalid, that lies 
on the ground, in breaking through its tender shell? The 
time arrives: it pierces through on its own strength, and, 
winged, hastens into the lap of the rose.” 


The verification of this principle is the universal law of the 
spiritual in Nature’s products and in human experience. The 
moral law is fulfilled, not so much in what a man does, as in 
whatheis. The perfection of human character is not attained 
by periodic excitement, but by fixed, abiding purpose, a soul- 
uplifting aspiration. 

But the great central idea of Universalism, whether as a 
theory or a life, is love: the love of God and of man; and at 
the same time God’s love toward man. In order to this, of 
course, there must be something lovable in the Divine charac- 
ter and something worthy of love in human nature. With 
reference to this point, then, contrast the character of God, 
as embodied in the Primal Deity of Orientalism, but slightly 
modified in Catholic Christianity ; with the Infinite and self- 


13 Thus entirely in the spirit of Goethe, Carlyle again makes the Professor say, “Yet 
here, in this poor, miserable, despicable Actual, wherein thou even now standest, here 
or nowhere is thy Ideal: work it out therefrom; and working, believe, live, be free”’ 
(Resartus, p. 119). 


1¢ Quoted from memory. % Stallo. Phil. Nat., p. 21. 
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revealing Spirit, as conceived from the philosophic standpoint 
of the present essay. The One, enthroned in awful majesty 
beyond the boundaries of creation, could only stun us by His 
presence ; the Other, whose smiling countenance beams upon 
us from surrounding nature, charms us with His pure and 
lovely features. The One, again, dwelling in the silence and 
seclusion of eternal rest and quietism, seems all unsympathetic 
with this world of toil and tumult. But the Other, rejoicing 
in activity, takes part in the struggle of human life, plans the 
final victory, and helps to win it. Finally, since the One has 
no human side to his nature, there seems a gulf fixed between 
himself and the human heart. Hence it is that Christ, as the 
God-man, has measurably subverted the Father in the affec- 
tions of both Catholics and Protestants. But when the Other 
is recognized as a divinity in man, having Himself a human 
side, we have the grounds of a perfect sympathy and love be- 
tween them. As regards love between man and man, we have 
seen how Orientalism divided the race into two great classes, 
the pneumatic or spiritual, the hylic or material ; the latter 
being wholly submerged in the gross hylic tendencies. It was 
difficult to find a common bond of affection and love between 
parties so estranged from each other. Buton the other hand, 
the immanence of a divinity in every human nature, adds to 
it immense moral worth and dignity, rendering it a fit object 
of our highest regards, our most devoted and active sympa- 
thies. These few contrasts will suffice now to illustrate the 
speculative basis of this great, central feature of Universalism ; 
that.of mutual love between God and man, and between man 
and his fellows. And here we must close the strictly urgu- 
mentative labor upon the general subject of the previous and 
present articles: Catholicism and Universalism from the 
Standpoint of Philosophy. 

From the point of view which has been now attained, the 
strict, antithetical relation subsisting, between Universalism 
and Catholicism, and the vast significance of both, in the 
providential and historical development of our race, will be 
fully appreciated by the reader. Nor can we fail to realize 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXIII. 19 
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the grand and noble aspect, in which the Universalist Philoso- 
phy, as we may now term it, exhibits God and the Universe, 
“nature and humanity — literally all things! 

He to whom the sacrificial fires of the ancient days were 
kindled, and to whom the solemn hymns of the ages were 
chanted, no longer dwells in those distant realms, where the 
gaze of neither sun nor star has ever penetrated. Whether 
on those heights where the lightnings are forged, or in the 
silent halls of the ocean’s depths; whether beneath the wood- 
land shades made vocal by the gentle breeze, or on the sunny 
fields that reflect the mild procession of the day ; the Deity 
whom we worship has now his habitation amid the monu- 
ments of his own activity and skill. It was his hand that 
chiseled the mighty columns on which the dome of heaven 
rests. It was his pencil that sketched the wondrous scenery 
of nature ; and it was his plastic art that fashioned the hu- 
man form divine. Yea, and amid all the columns reared to 
his glory, there is none so grand as the spinal column in man ; 
and even the heaven’s dome, lit up with its flaming torches, 
is not half so majestic as that which the spinal column sup- 
ports, beneath whose bony arches the mind’s eternal fires il- 
lume all worlds. It is true that, in the spirit of Orientalism, 
the early Church expelled the Deity from the outward world ; 
and that modern science auly follows in her footsteps. But 
modern philosophy draws astde the veil, and reveals to us the 
presence there of an Infinite Mind. ‘ Of what,” it asks, “ does 
natural science consist, if not of the mind’s conscious recog- 
nition of that of which nature is the organized exhibition — 
the infinite thought of God?” If nature be not an organized 
intelligence, then the science of nature must be itself barren 
of intelligent principles. The astronomer sweeps the universe 
with his telescope, and finds no God there. But is not his 
instrument an adaptation of means to an end, and thus an em- 
bodied thought? Noone doubts it. Then what of the won- 
_ drous nféthanism of the eye that looks through his telescope ? 
The fact is that creation itself is an embodied thought, the 
infinite thought and reason of a Creator. Thus it is that the 
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human mind recognizes its own essence in nature and in God, 
and rejcices in holy communion with them. 

But the same infinite reason that prompts the evolutions of 
nature is manifest, also, in the events and progress of history. 
Nature and history are equally an evolution — namely, of the 
Universal Spiritual, whose essence is an infinite activity, and 
hence an infinite progress or evolution.” On the heights of 
each successive epoch, there ever flashes out from the realm 
of the spiritual, a fresh, divine idea that becomes at once the 
diverging centre and the inspiration of the thoughts and ac- 
tivity of the period. Such ideas are the signal lights on the 
hill-tops of the past, reflecting across the ages, and marking 
the stages of human progress. Such an idea was that of the 
union of Mind and Matter, the revelation of God in Nature 
and Humanity, which, breaking forth in Schelling’s and 
Hegel’s philosophy, gave to the German Mind a new view 
of the universe, a fresh vigor and activity, that have greatly 
affected the entire thought and activity of our era. Thus 
Stallo is perfectly correct in the statement that : 

‘‘There is an intimate ideal connection between the philo- 
sophical agitations in Germany, and the universal, energetic, 
social progress of the present. . . . The exponent of our 
age . . . is the recognition of immanent, divine energy in 
every vital form and development.” ™ 

While then, we by no means indorse either Schelling’s or 
Hegel’s system in its totality, they undoubtedly gave birth to 
a general movement of thought, profoundly influencing for 
good the whole sphere of modern life. 

But we are admonished that the present paper has already 


16 The ie pet of Stallo’s “ Philosophy of Nature,” which includes human nature 


also, is entitled ‘* Evolutions; ’’ that is, the evolutions of the Universal Spiritual. 


17 Phil. Nat., p. 182. Norz:—It is now thirty years since the two works chiefly 
cited in the present and former articles, that by Stallo and the other by Milman, first 
came into my hands; and the views outlined in these articles were then formed. The 
design was then conceived of embodying these views in a course of lectures. But it 
was soon found that the leading minds of our Order at that period were strongly of thé 
opinion that Universalism needs no philosophy; and thus the project’ was abandoned, 
under the conviction that the time had not arrived for any such attempt. My aim in 

uttiug forth the present general sketch was merely that of suggestion. But.the pub- 
ication of Bro. Crane’s able paper in the last two numbers of The Universalist (May 
2 and 9; 1885), by request of the ‘‘ Pastor’s Institute ’’ of Chicago, gives promiise of a 
change of opinion on the needs of Universalism. In my view Bro. Crane’s is the first 
brive word on a vital interest to our cause. 
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attained great length, and must be drawn to its conclusion. 
The reader who has followed these investigations from the 
start, has seenthow two fundamental, antithetical ideas, those 
of the Contradiction and the Union of Mind and Matter, have 
given rise to two opposite views of God and the Universe, and 
thence to two great periods in the history of philosophy. It 
has been seen, also, that these two philesophic systems logically 
conduct{to correspondingly opposite phases of Christian The- 
ology, those off Catholicism and Universalism. A third view 
of the relation of*Mind to Matter, of God to the Universe, is 
impossible. It was natural that the contradiction of Mind and 
Matter should first take possession of the human intellect, 
and give rise{toithe first period in the history of philosophy, 
which was Orientalism. It was certain when Christianity 
coalesced withjOrientalism, that the result would be the his- 
torical development of Catholicism. Every great, fundamen- 
tal idea, once’rooted in the mind of humanity, inevitably works 
out.its logical result in the history and institutions of man- 
kind. It was thus alike inevitable, when the Union of Mind 
and Matter{became the standpoint of philosophy, that Uni- 
versalism of some kind would be the logical and historical 
product. Hence the powerful and liberalizing movement in 
Germany, following the speculations of Schelling and Hegel, 
and which hasjbeen so potent in modifying both the English 
and American theology. But the new philosophy and its re- 
sultant theologyjhave not yet attained a complete, unitary 
development, such?as they are destined to achieve, and thence 
to become the predominant phase of Christianity in the future, 
as Catholicism has been in the past. It isinevitable, from the 
natural tendency and power of great ideas, that Speculative 
Universalism and Bible Universalism will sooner or later 
unify in one grand, all-embracing system, which shall become 
the energizing, soul-inspiring principle of the * Church of the 
Future.” May'it be that this unification, consistently worked 
out, withfdue regard to the just demands and comparative 
importance of the two chief elements, shall be consummated 
within the limits of our own order. Properly, the great prin- 
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ciples of which there has been question in this paper, which 
may be truly said to be the exponent of our period, are the 
natural herifage of our denomination, whose duty is to go 
forth to claim and to take possession of it. There are hosts 
of the best intellects, the deepest thinkers of our period, who 
are yearning for just the Universalism that such a unifica- 
tion would afford ; and to whose behoof they would devote a 
life-long enthusiasm. Of course, no philosophy can ever take 
the place of theology, and much less of religion itself. But 
all may be consistently combined, and that to the greatest ben- 
efit of all. Jt is thus that Catholicism never failed to inspire 
the devotion of all classes of men, whether high or low, learned 
or unlearned. She took possession of the deepest under cur- 
rents of the thought of her period, and worked them up into 
her system, and in this way realized her high mission and 
destiny. 

But viewed from the philosophical standpoint of the pres- 
ent paper, how much grander is the aspect in which Univer- 
salism exhibits God and the Universe, Nature and Humanity ! 
How much nobler, also, is human duty and human destiny ! 
Who does not see that this new philosophy brings the Deity 
into intimate, living relation to our world, especially to man, 
solving the great problem of all religion, the union of man 
with God? Who does not see that we have here the key to all 
the deeper problems of human life, particularly the life of 
our own epoch? Who does not sec, in fact, that all the holi- 
est aspirations of mian at the present day find here a com- 
pleted response? Of course, to treat all these points ade- 
quately would require the space of volumes; we can only 
sketch the merest outlines of such a subject in a pair of arti- 
cles. Enough has been said, however, to indicate to the 
thoughtful reader the general tendencies of the two funda- 
mental propositions with which we have been occupied in these 


essays. 
O. D. Miller, S.T.D. 
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ARTICLE XIV. 
More Questions. 


1. Is not the statement that the doctrine, that sinners may 
cease to do evil and begin to do well when they enter the 
“house not made with hands,” “has got beyond control,” as has 
been asserted, and that it will have “ no conspicuous champion 
in coming generations ” more emphatic than convincing ? And 
will not this depend more upon the truth or erroneousness 
of the doctrine, and its Scripture proof, than on any present 
individual, or even on popular opinion ? 

2. Does not temptation cause the mind.to sin? or can it sin 
without temptation ? and does anything but the mind sin when 
conscience yields right to gratify desire ? 

3. Does it follow that, because sin is by and of and in the 
mind, we must continue in sin because we have been sinners, 
and that we cannot cease to sin at any time, when conscience 
is stronger than temptation to evil; nor even when tempte- 
tion is altogether removed, accept the truth however clearly 
presented, and commence a righteous life ? 

4. Does not the logic of the continuousness of character, and 
of destiny inhering in character, the denial of which it is said 
“can have no permanent foothold,” make it necessary to con- 
tinue in sin forever; thus verifying the old Orthodox saying 
that “ as death leaves us so judgment will find us, for there is 
no change after death ” ? 
~ §. Do not sinners sometimes change their characters and 
become righteous, when encompassed by new light, new asso- 
ciations and new opportunities ; the profane becoming prayer- 
ful, tho drunkard temperate, the quarrelsome kind, and the 
selfish benevolent, being controlled by new motives and aspira 
tions, though retaining their personal identity ? 

6. Must not this change come to all sometime, if all are to 
be saved? and if so, why may it not come when we put off 
the mortal and sensual, and enter upon the immortal and 
spiritual life, as well as come here, or in some indefinite period 
in the future ? 
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7. If sin shall continue, through the freedom of man to 
choose evil, when he enters upon the immortal and spiritua 
life, why may it not continue through that same freedom for 
ever ? . 

8. Is there any Scripture evidence of the continuance of sin 
in the resurrection life which will justify Christian ministers 
in teaching it? or can it be made to harmonize with the 
descriptions given of that life by Christ “ and his Apostles,” 
such as that we are “ children of God being children of the res- 
urrection ; ” “ equal unto the angels ; ” raised in “ glory” and 
“ power ” in “ the image of the heavenly ;” and that “ he that 
is dead is freed from sin?” Or does the philosophy which car- 
ries siu into the resurrection life by the “ continuance of char- 
acter,” and the freedom of man, provide any certain way for 
its removal ? 

9. Must not the Scripture doctrine of the Resurrection, which 
introduces man into the spiritual, immortal, incorruptible, an- 
gelic, lreavenly life, be ignored, in order to introduce sin there, 
by the Philosophy of the “ continuousness of character, aud of 
destiny inherent in character?” And then must not this 
Philosophy and man’s freedom of choice be ignored to prevent 
this continuousness of character in sin in the Resurrection 
state from enduring forever, thus nullifying the declaration of 
the Saviour, that he will draw all men unto himself ? 

10. What is the essential difference in faith between the doc- 
trine of the Episcopal Church, with its indefiniteness in rela- 
tion to the duration of sin and punishment, or the New 
Orthodoxy, which allows future probation, with man’s freedom 
to choose the right or wrong, and thus be saved or lost, and 
that phase of Universalism which teaches indefinite future 
sin, and man’s freedom to choose evil or good with all the 
corresponding consequences ? 

11. Do not the principal objections to the doctrine of the 
non-existence of sin in the immortal life arise from the erro- 
neous ideas that it must take a long time to stop doing wrong 
and begin to do right’? and that death must be our Saviour if we 
immediately enter upon the heavenly life when we have passed 
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through this? and that when thus saved, our work is done, 
and all are made perfect and equal without regard to previous 


character ? 

12. Although death may be the medium through which wo 
pass to new scenes and. new glories, is it not light, and truth 
and goodness, which enable us to see and know and love, 
rather than that which introduces us to them? And when 
revealed ‘as they necessarily must be in the great change 
from the earthly to the immortal, spiritual and heavenly life, 
shall we not at once be blessed by their presence ? 

13. Why may there not be also as great diversity of attain- 


ment, and of development of the intellectual and moral fac- 
ulties there as here, some far advanced by previous prepar- 


ation, and some just commencing the Christian life; and yet 
all equal in their desires and efforts to do right instead of 
wrong, and thus be consciously happy, even ‘as the servant 
who had only two talents and, using them, received his Lord’s 
blessing, and entered into his joy equally with the one who 
had five? . ste 

14.. May not the infant who has not sinned commence its life, 
and grow in grace and goodness and ever-increasing joy, even 
as those who have turned from the ways of wickedness, meas- 
ure their upward growth and joy in righteousness from the 
point from which they started, and thus conscious peace and 
‘ happiness be always measured from purity of heart and motive, 
with continuousness of development in knowledge and good- 
ness, rather than from any exalted position or great attain- 
ment ? 

15. Though work and growth in salvation may be still be- 
fore us, when the appetites and passions which tempt us to 
evil no longer exist, are we not saved when we cease from 
doing wrong and commence the righteous life, enjoying its 
blessings, instead of mourning over sins which have passed 


away — even as the convalescent invalid rejoices in the com- 
mencement of returning health and strength when the disease 
is removed, instead of groaning over the aches and pains which 


departed with it ? 
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16. When the light shines, is not darkness annihilated? and 

do not ignorance and error disappear in the presence of knowl- 
edge and truth? and with our new opportunities-and changed 
conditions, no longer looking through a glass darkly, may not 
right and truth and love, take the place of wrong and error 
and hate; and parent and child, teacher and scholar, prince 
and peasant, from their varied standpoints of development, re- 
joice together, in grateful recognition of that wisdom and good- 
ness which have led them iuto the path of righteousness ; and 
all press forward in love and trust toward the home of their 
common Father ? : 
‘17. While the general tendency of belief in the various Chris- 
tian denominations is towards Universalism, allowing future 
probation and the probable repentance and salvation of those 
who pass into the immortal life unregenerated, is there not 
also a weakening in the Faith of some of the professed believ- 
ers and teachers of Universalism, expressed by a vague declara- 
tion of what may be rather than of what will be; making sal- 
vation contingent, uncertain, and dependent upon man’s free- 
dom of choice, which cannot be controlled ; thus rendering his 
redemption doubtful, and if finally accomplished, it will be only 
after an‘indefinite period of sin and suffering in the immortal 
life, with the possibility even then of falling again into sin ? 

18. Though man may be consciously free to choose right or 
wrong, good or evil, is not the desire for happiness constitu- 
tional with him, and the controlling reason and cause of his 
choice at all times, and under all circumstances ; something 
that he cannot change, constituting a part of his being? And 
while he acts with conscious freedom, must not his choice be 
that which his nature craves, or his mind decides will bring 
most of present or ultimate enjoyment? And even when he 
violates conscience and right to gratify sensual desires, is it 
not with the hope and expectation that he may in some way 
escape the penalty of disobedience, or that the enjoyment will 
more than compensate for the pain? And when he sacrifices 
physical comfort and material wealth, even offering life itself 


for country and truth and right, is it not because the gratifi- 
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gation of his. higher nature brings-more~of joy-and: peace’and 
happiness to the soul than material wealth or sensual enjoy- 
ments can give ? 

19. When man realizes that holiness brings happiness, and 
sin brings misery, and that he has no longer the body but only 
the soul to gratify, are not the laws of his being such that he 
must choose holiness because of its inherent attractions, and 
its fruits of “love, joy and peace,” forsaking sin, with its 
‘“‘ hatred, envyings, seditions and strife,” and thus be born 
into the image of the heavenly? And will not this bring. the 
omnisciepce and purpose of God, who knows all the wayg as 
well as the results of human conduct, into perfect accord 
with the freedom of man, whose choice from his love uf happi- 
ness will thus bein harmony with the divine will ? 

20. Are there not moral as well as physical impossibilitigs ? 
Can annfinitely Perfect Being do wrong? Can Infinite Wis- 
dom err? Can Goodness injure? Can Truth lie? Can Love 
hate ? 

21. Can man knowingly choose that which will make him 
miserable, rather than that which will make him happy ? 

22. Is not the oath of Jehovah, that “ unto me every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue shall swear, surely shall say in 
the Lord have I righteousness and strength,” certain of being 
fulfilled without any contingency, and without the violation 
of man’s moral freedom ? 

23. Is not the declaration of the Saviour, “ If I be lifted up 
from the earth I will draw all men unto me,” positive and ab- 
solute without destroying man’s freedom of choice ? 

24. Does not Scripture authority make all these declarations 
certain of fulfillment, and in perfect harmony not only with 
the sovereignty of God, but also with the conscious freedom 
of man? And when man becomes separated from all sensual 
and earthly attractions, must not the soul choose that which 
will minister to its joy and peace in its new house and spir- 
itual home? Choose love, goodness and truth, when they are 
made manifest by man’s resurrectien to immortality, as the 
light and life and joy of the soul? Shall we not choose to 
be like Him when we see Him as he is ? 
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‘25. Instead of the -“:continuousness of. character,” there- 
fore, which may be the continuousness of sin, when we pass 
into the immortal life,do not Reason and Philosophy agree 


with Revelation, that when the dead are raised, “ we shall alt 
be changed ” from the sensual and earthly to the spiritual and 
heavenly ? that “ when the mortal puts on immortality, and 
the corruptible incorruption,” then the triumph over death the 
last enemy will be obtained, and the sting of death, which is 
sin, be destroyed ; and that all who die in Adam be made 
alive in Christ, and the soul drawn upward in no arbitrary 
manner, but by the attractions of the new light and new gle- 
ries of the heavenly life, revealed through Him who came te 


show us the Father ? 
Hon. L. W. Balion. 


ARTICLE XX. 
Expository. 


And inasmuch ag it is appointed unto men once to die, and after this cometh judg- 
ment; so Christ also, having been once offered to bear the sins of many, shall appear 
& second time, apart from sin, to them that wait for him, unto salvation. — Heb. ix. 
27, 28. } 

THE above is the rendering of the Revised New Testament. 
The criticisms which we desire to offer on the version of this 
passage, will be best understood and appreciated in connection 
with our exposition of its meaning. 

Since we resolved to write our views of this passage for the 
QUARTERLY, a protracted illness has interfered with the execu- 
tion of this design; and other elaborate discussions of the 
same subject have disposed us to delay in sending our paper, 
after its preparation, in order to give plenty of time for the 
public to digest the supply already furnished. We new ask 
the candid attention of all intelligent and honest people to 
what we have to say on the above passage. 

In the second volume of the “ Universalist Expositor,” 
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A.D. 1831, we find.an exposition of the passage over the ini- 
tials “ H. B.,” representing, no doubt, the venerable patriarch 
of our church, Rev. -Hosea Ballou, of Boston,: Mass., whom 
we all delight to honor as “ Father Ballou.” Father Ballou 
had little learning, as that term is commonly used at the 
present day; but he possessed a sound understanding, and 
thought profoundly on all subjects which he undertook to in- 
vestigate. He was a thorough student of the Bible. And 
we feel no hesitation in saying that none but such a student 
would’ ever have discovered the true meaning of the above 
passage. He gives the correct view of-it, in its main features, 
as we are fully convinced. It is a view that does not lie on 
the surface, but must be sought for by earnest labor, as one 
would dig for hidden treasures. 

It is highly probable that Mr. Ballou was the first in our 
church that ever gave this exegesis ; and he may have been 
the first in any church that gave it. To have found out the 
true meaning beneath the popular interpretation, venerable 
for its antiquity and the great names which had sanctioned it, 
was the work of a giant intellect ; and to have openly advo- 
cated the new meaning against the popular sentiment, was in- 
dicative of a brave and conscientious spirit. That his views 
of the passage have been generally approved by our people, is 
evident from the fact that, during more than fifty years since 
Mr. Ballou’s article was written, few other interpretations 
have been offered, and none that have met with a more gen- 
eral acceptance. Nor can this circumstance be attributed to 
a want of learning among us; for we have had some writers 
that would compare well with any in the other communious. 
Many of us approve of Mr. Ballou’s exegesis, and can sustain 
it by sound argument, who would never have found it out in 
the first place, though possessed of much learning. 

The main features of Mr. Ballou’s exposition are the follow- 
ing: The author of Hebrews is comparing the Law and the 
Gospel.. The chief personage of the Law was the High Priest, 
to whom he compares Jesus,-the principal personage of the 
Gospel. The tabernacle, or temple, on earth, is compared to 
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heaven, in the other world. Jesus dying and going to heaven 
is represented by the high priest, who offered sacrifices of ani- 
mals, and went into the most holy place in the temple, the 
type of heaven. Jesus entered heaven by shedding his own 
blood ; the high priest entered the most holy place by shedding 
the blood of animals. This was called a typical death, because 
it typified the death of Jesus. As Jesus entered the most holy 
place above by dying, so the high priest was said to die typi- 
cally when he entered the most holy place in the temple, the 
pattern of the most holy place above. One shed his own 
blood ; the other shed “ blood not his own.” The men ap- 
pointed to die were the high priests, appointed under the Law 
to die the typical death; so Christ was offered, and died a 
real death on the cross, and entered heaven. These are the 
main features of the exegesis which we purpose to illustrate 
and defend. 

I. The preceding context favors this exegesis. It shows 
that the high priests were the men appointed to die, and that 
the death was typical — the entering of the high priests, by 
blood not their own, into the most holy place in the temple, 
thus typifying the entering of Christ by his own blood into 
heaven. 

“ For Christ entered not into a holy place made with hands, 
like in pattern to the true, but into heaven itself, now to ap- 
pear before the face of God for us; nor. yet that he should 
offer himself often, as the high priest entereth into the holy 
place year by year, with blood not his own; else must he 
often have suffered since the foundation of the world; but 
now once at the end of the ages, hath he been manifested, to 
put away sin, by the sacrifice of himself.” This quotation 
consists of the three verses that precede the passage which 
we have placed at the head of this article, according to the 
Revised Edition. 

The holy place made with hands was the tabernacle first, 
and afterwards the temple. Into this Jesus did not enter. 
He entered heaven, of which the holy place was the type or 
pattern. If the holy place is a pattern of heaven, it follows 
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that the high priest entering into the holy place, in the dis. 
charge of his priestly functions, was the pattern or type of 
Jesus entering heaven. Jesus entered heaven once ; but the 
high priest went into the holy place, year by year. Jesus en- 
tered heaven by shedding his own blood ; the high priest en- 
tered the holy place by shedding the blood of animals. There 
was death in both cases. Jesus died a real death, the high 
priest dicd by proxy. Let the reader take notice that this 
typical death of the high priest, as compared with the reul 
death of Christ, is the subject the author is discussing, up to 
the very last word of the preceding context. This is an impor- 
tant point ; and if it is clearly apprehended, our remaining 
work will not be in vain. Let another thing be observed ; it 
is that one branch of the same subject is, without doubt, con- 
tinued into the passage under discussion, that is, the death 
of Christ; but it is denied that the other branch is continued ! 
If we would suspect any reasonable man of such a method of 
discussion, as is here supposed, surely the author of Hebrews 
is not that man. If we suppose the men appointed to die are 
the high priests, appointed to die a typical death, by blood not 
their own, then it will follow, that the. author continues the 
subject he had all along been discussing; and of which he 
gives not the slightest intimation of a change. With this 
view, both branches ot the comparison are continued — that 
relating to Christ, on the one hand ; and that relating to the 
high priest on the other. This is one argument; we will pro- 
ceed to another. 

II. The comparison, embraced in the passage before us, is 
slightly obscured by the revised version ; which gives us “ in- 
asmuch ” in the place of “ as”; but the most important word 
indicative of comparison, is not disturbed. It is the word 
“so;” and so long as this word (small as it is) keeps its 
place, the comparison remains. It looks a little as if the 
revisers meant to eliminate from this passage all appearance 
of comparison, so far as it could be done. Let their render- 
ing be noticed: “ And inasmuch as it is appointed unto men 
once to die, etc., so Christ also, having been once offered to 
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bear the sins of many, shall appear the second time,” etc. 
This seems at first view to exclude, from the comparison, the 
central clause, namely, “ having been once offered to bear the 
sins of many,” and to confine the comparison to only a small 
fraction of the passage, namely, “so Christ also . . shall 
appear a second time,” etc. We urge against this view, that 
the comparative words so, and also, are not in the right place, 
if the author meant to confine the comparison as above indi- 
cated. They should be placed near the words which they 
qualify, thus,‘* Christ . . shall so also appear.” Standing 
where they do, they bring into the comparison all that follows 
them. We are the more particular, on this point, because the 
comparison, embraced in this passage, gives a death blow to 
the common interpretation, as we shall show. In view of the 
issue, we are not surpised that the revisers sought to reduce 
the comparison to as small a compass as possible. We do not 
say they translated wrong ; but we do say, that of the render- 
ings allowable, they chose that which most favors the common 
interpretation. 

In doing this, they were like the ox that “kicked against 
the goads,” which he had a right to do, as no one will deny ; 
but surely all other considerations but the right should in- 
cline the ox to keep his feet on the ground, and let the goads 
alone. The preceding context, and the structure of the pas- 
sage itself, prove that comparison runs through the whole pas- 
sage, and is not restricted to a mere fraction of it. Ifthe 
clause “ having been once offered,” etc., is excluded from the 
comparison, the word once is evidently out of place. That 
word of itself connects the whole clause with the “ men ap- 
pointed once to die.” 

Two things are necessary to a comparison. One of them 
helps to illustrate the other; so that, if one branch of a com- 
parison is plain or easily understood, the other can not long 
remain obscure. The form, therefore, of our passage is a 
favorable means of arriving at the true meaning. We have 
here the two elements of a comparison — the men appointed 
to dié, and Christ offered as a sacrifice. These must. possess 
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certain points of resemblance ; and these throw light mutually 
on each other; this is implied in the likeness of one to the 
other. This fact will come out more clearly as we advance. 

1. Death. Both parties in the comparison died. There 
being different kinds of death, it is important to know what 
kind is intended in this passage. Was it natural death, or 
moral? The context, as we have seen, speaks of the real 
death of Christ,.and the typical death, by proxy, of the high 
priest. And there being no intimation of a change of subject, 
we conclude that the same deaths are still kept in view. This 
is clearly shown by the passage itself. The words are, that 
“ Christ was offered.” This shows the kind of death that be- 
longs on one side of the comparison. We insist that the 
other death must be similar,.that is, an offering. Such was 
the typical death of the high priests. They died by proxy,or 
as it is expressed in the context, “ by blood not their own.” 
In this way, their death was an offering. Hence the words, 
so Christ was offered. The wording of the passage is fatal to 
the common construction; which makes the death of the 
men appointed to die, a natural death, meaning the common 
death of all men. Did the passage read, “ It is appointed to 
all men to die a natural death; so Christ also died,” the 
common view might be correct. But if the reading is, * It is 
appointed to all men to die a natural death, so Christ also was 
offered,” the language is absurd. 

2. Christ was offered to bear sins. There is nothing in the 
common death of men, like that of Christ, in this particular. 
To bear sins is a part of the comparison. So Christ was offered 
to bear sins. The death of the high priest, as we have ex- 
plained it, was directly connected with the bearing of sins. 
It was a part of the service, on the day of the annual atone- 
ment, of which an account is given in Lev. xvi. After the 
high priest had offered the necessary sacrifices, and by the 
blood of these, entered into the most holy place, and there 
procured the divine pardon of all the sins of Israel, he came 
out, and placing all the sins of the people on the head of the 
scape-goat, sent them away by the hand of a suitable man 
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into a land * not inhabited,” also called “ a wilderness.” That 
this is what the author of Hebrews refers to, is evident, from 
his saying, that the high priest entered the holy place “ year 
by year: and the services of the atonement were also, year 
by year. The high priest bore sins in the sense of bear away ; 
and Jesus bears sins in the same sense. Hence he is said to 
take away our sins, and to put them away. John i. 29, also 
context verse 26. 

3. Christ was offered to bear the sins of many. The high 
priests were offered to bear away the sins of comparatively 
few —the sins of all Israel, to be sure; but these were few, 
compared with the whole world. Here the word many is 
more suitable — at least more emphatic, than the word all. 
Still the truth remains, that Jesus died for all, gave himself a 
ransom for all, and is a propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world. 

4. Christ shall appear a second time to them that wait for 
him. The high priest appeared to them that waited for him. 
While he was in the most holy place, the people were in the 
court without, awaiting his re-appearance. The appearance 
of Christ to those that waited for him, is generally called his 
second coming in the New Testament. This point of resem- 
blance between the Law and the Gospel was real; and we see 
no reason why it is not alluded to in this passage. We be- 
lieve it is. 

5. Apart from sin. The word corresponding to the one here 
rendered sin, in the Old Testament, has the meaning of sin- 
offering, as well as of sin. That is the most natural render- 
ing here. And this accords with the services of the atone- 
ment, as recorded in the Old Testament history. See Lev. xvi. 
The sin-offerings came before the typical death of the high 
priest, or rather, they were his typical death, and took place 
before his entrance into the most holy place, precisely as 
Christ’s real death took place before he entered heaven. Of 
course, there was no sin-offering, when either appeared the 
second time. In the one case, the sins were put on the head 
of the scapo-goat and sent away ; in the other, the Gospel was 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXIII. 20 
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preached throughout the world, for the reformation and sal- 
vation all souls. There was sin in both cases, but no sin- 
offering. 

6. Unto salvation. Some construe this passage, and so ar- 
range its separate clauses, as to make it teach the salvation of 
those only who waited for Christ. Dr. Noyes gives the follow- 
ing version: ‘‘ Christ having been once offered up to bear the 
sins of many, will appear the second time, without sin, for 
the salvation of those who were waiting for him.” Dr. Noyes 
seems to have been one of that class, who were greatly alarmed 
lest they should be thought to have felt some sympathy tor Uni- 
versalism. But this rendering is opposed both to the letter 
and spirit of the Old Testament record, giving an account of 
the day of atonement. Though the gathering was very great 
on that occasion, only a fraction of the people would be pres- 
ent so as to wait for the second appearance of the high priest. 
But this made no difference with the result ; the sins of the 
nation were forgiven — all the sins of all the nation, were 
forgiven. On the other hand, in the early church of Christ, 
few believed in him and expected his second coming; but 
this has nothing to do with the ultimate result of the mission 
of Christ; when all shall know him, from the least to the 
greatest ; when every knee shall bow, and every tongue con- 
fess, that he is Lord to the glory of God the Father. 

In the passage we are considering, salvation stands over 
against judgment. These are the two things compared. The 
latter term may be taken in the sense of a judicial decision in 
favor of the people, declaring the universal forgiveness of their 
sins. In this way, the two terms convey nearly the same idea. 
Salvation implies forgiveness ; and forgiveness implies salva- 
tion. One of these blessings was for all Israel ; and the other, 
for all mankind. 

III. The third argument for the exegesis of Mr. Ballou, is 
based on the verse that follows the passage we are considering. 
It is in the next chapter, to be sure; but the subject is not 
changed; and the verse adheres as closelv to the one before 
it, as is possible, in the nature of things. Let it be carefully 
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noticed : ‘ For the Law having a shadow of the good things 
to come, not the very image of the things, they can never 
with the same sacrifices, year by year, which they offer con- 
tinnally, make perfect them that draw nigh.” “ The sacri- 
fices which they offer.’ Who are they that offer sacrifices ? 
In general terms, the answer is, the priests. None but priests 
offer sacrifices ; this is their business. But there were differ- 
ent kinds of sacrifices, and different kinds of priests. The 
sacrifices here mentioned are such as were offered year by 
year ; and these were offered only by the high priests, and at 
the annual atonement. The pronoun they, in the clause, 
“ they offered,” stands for the high priests, and has for ante- 
cedent, the men once appointed to die. THIS SETTLES THe QUES- 
TION. It is passing strange that this verse, which is decisive 
of the great controversy about this difficult passage, should 
have so long escaped notice. It would have been to usa very 
pleasing reflection to have been the first who detected the 
bearing of this verse on this controversy ; but this pleasure is 
not ours. Our attention was called to it by an unlettered 
brother! in the ministry not long ago, who knows but little of 
Greek or Hebrew ; but who is excelled by few, if any, in the 
knowledge of the English Bible. Not the learned, we are 
constrained to say, are doing the most good in the church ; 
not such are entitled to the most honor. After all, learned 
men are of some use. 

Here the subject might be dismissed ; for the main points 
being settled, the subordinate particulars must necessarily 
adjust themselves to the former. But as there are words and 
expressions in the passage that are regarded by some as im- 
portant, we shall probably give better satisfaction by devoting 
to these some attention. 

IV. (1) The use of the word once in the clause “ ap- 
pointed once to die,” is regarded as a decided objection to the 
idea that the men so appointed were the high priests ; for the 
death they were appointed to die was once a year, not once. 
We remark that this objection assumes as unsettled, the 


- 1 This brother was the late Rev. Erasmus Manford, the great western missionary. 
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question whether those men were the high priests. We can- 
not consider it so, since the very next verse refers to them as 
high priests. That matter being a “ fixed fact,” the word 
once must have some explanation consistent with it, whether 
we can ascertain what it is or not. It is highly probable that 
once is elliptical for once a year. The full form (ag tov 
emavrov) occurs in the seventh verse of this chapter, while the 
first word only is found in the passage under discussion. One 
thing is certain, that the men appointed to die were the high 
priests ; and that they died a typical death once a year. But 
why the author used once instead of once a year, we confess 
our inability to explain. 

(2) We are told that the word rendered appointed (amoxerra) 
is not a suitable one in this connection, if the men appointed 
to die were the high priests appointed to die a typical death. 
We might dispose of this matter summarily by the single 
statement (too clearly true to require argument) that a word 
which is suitable to express the ordination of Providence that 
all men shall suffer natural (or even moral) death, cannot be 
tar out of the way when employed to express the ordination 
of God in the Mosaic code, that the high priests shall die a 
typical death, and so prefigure the death of Christ. It is- 
however, due to the learning and genius that have been em, 
ployed in discussing this passage, and especially this word, 
that we do not dismiss the subject with so little attention. 

In every other place where the word rendered appoint oc- 
curs, the rendering is laid up. See Luke xix. 20; Col. i. 5; 
2 Tim. iv. 8. And such, no doubt, is the meaning; from 
which we must not hastily conclude that it cannot also mean 
appoint. We suggest, as highly probable, that the practice of 
depositing or laying up the laws in the Ark of the covenant, 
or in the temple, led to tho usage before us of saying “ it is 
laid up,” for ‘ it is commanded,” or “ such is the law.” It 
was the law that the high priests die a typical death. It may 
help us to understand this word if we drop off the. proposition 
apo, and consider the use of the simple verb, ketmat (xepos 
which has the meaning of lay. up as well as the compound 
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form; but it has other meanings, and so may the compound 
verb have other meanings. 

.“ Behold, this child 2s set (xeai) for the fall and rising 
again of many in Israel” (Luke ii. 84). “Knowing that I 
am set (xemoe) for the defence of the Gospel” (Phil. i. 17). 
Paul was appointed for the defence of the Gospel. ‘ We are 
appointed (xemeda) thereunto” (1 Thess. iii. 3). That is, we 
are appointed to afflictions. If the simple verb is used in,the 
sense of appoint, as we see it is, we insist that the compound 
may be employed in the same way. We may learn from an- 
other example why a verb that has the meaning to lay up, or 
place, may also be used in the sense of command. “ The law 
is not made (xeroa, laid or placed) for a righteous man” 
(1 Tim. i. 9). Parkhurst says, ** The expressions, the law is 
placed, and the law being placed, are in this sense very com- 
mon in the Greek, particularly in Attic writers, as may be 
seen in Elsner, Alberti and Wetstein.” Again, he says, “ The 
‘reason for the phrase nomos keitat (vomog xerrot) Elsner deduces 
from the laws which were enacted being laid in some public 
place for common inspection.” (See Parkurst on xeyou.) 
This seems decidedly to strengthen our conjecture that the ex- 
pression it is laid up, was used in the sense of it is commanded, 
such is the law, it is laid down in the code. Hence Parkurst, 
Pasor and Schrevelius give the word under discussion the defi- 
nition appoint, as well as layup. The translators of King 
James, the late revisers, and many others, have rendered this 
word appoint. The Vulgate has statutwm est. Beza the same. 
The French version of De Lannée has est ordonné. The Syr- 
iac has the same ambiguity as the Greek. The word used in 
our Hebrew New Testament is similar. If one should think 
that all this evidence is set aside by the fact that these defini- 
tions and renderings were based on the idea that the men ap- 
pointed to die are all men, and the death natural death, he 
should be able to show an appreciable difference between this 
and the appointment of the high priests to die the same kind 
of death, by proxy, and as typical of the death of Christ. 
This cannot be shown. 
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(8) Attempts are made to show that there is no comparison 
in the passage under consideration. The revisers have done 
what they couid in this direction. ‘I'hose little words, so and 
also, stand “ like a stone-wall ” in the way of this design. The’ 
last was one of the various readings; and the revisers have 
adopted it as genuine. These words, so (ovtwe) and also (xa), 
denote comparison ; and so long as these remain, no matter 
what is done with as at the beginning, the comparison remains 
and must be recognized. All that follows these words is 
compared with all that goes before, and no form of transla- 
tion can change this construction. 

From the attention that has been given to the word as, one 
would be apt to conclude that the sense of the whole passage 
was suspended on that little word. That being rendered “ in- 
asmuch,” or “* whereas,” or anything but as, all the compari- 


son of the passage, it was thought, was eliminated. On the 


contrary, so is the most important word. The original of as 
is found but few times, hardly times enough to determine its 
exact meaning ; but the original of so occurs over two hun- 
dred times, and we cannot be mistaken about its meaning. It 
denotes comparison almost without exception ; and when we 
read, “‘so Christ was offered,” the meaning is that the death 
of Christ was like some other death that had been spoken of. 
The word also conveys nearly the same idea. | 

(4) The article before men was once thought to be quite de- 
cisive in favor of our construction ; but the Greeks employed 
the article before men, when the reference was to all men, or 
men in general; and the latter reference might be the one 
intended in this passage. When we had a mere smattering 
of Greek, we, like other smatterers, desired the world to know 
how learned we were, and we made a display on the passage 
under discussion. We showed our readers that the definite 
article was in the Greek before men, and we proved beyond a 
a doubt that the priests were the men referred to. And we 
‘chastised with due severity the dishonesty of the translators, 
in suppressing an important word and so concealing the truth. 
We have made some slight advancement since that day, and 
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among the things we have learned is, that a tyro in Greek 
always acts wisely by keeping his knowledge out of the pa- 
pers. The article before men is so far favorable to our views 
that it would be an objection to them, if it were notthere. It 
might with propriety be translated, either the or these; but 
this is not important. While its presence dees not prove our 
theory correct, its absence, by showing an indefinite reference, 
would be a damaging circumstance. 

(5) Thejudgment. The revisers add a word here not found 
in the Greek ; “after this cometh judgment.” We feel sure 
this is wrong. The New Testament writers seldom have a 
word to be supplied by others except the verb to de. The mean- 
ing is, * after this zs a judgment.” Or they may havo intended 
that the construction of the passage should suggest the proper 
word. ‘ Inasmuch as it is appointed unto men once to die, 
and after this a judgment” ts appointed. What judgment is 
intended we have sufficiently explained. The Jewish annual 
atonement is kept constantly before us, and the word judgment 
must be explained so as to liarmonize with the ceremonies of 
that occasion. The high priest, having offered the required 
sacrifice, entered into the most holy place, dressed in his pon- 
tifical robes, having on his forehead, ‘‘ HoLiness UNTO JEHO- 
va,” and on his breast, the BREASTPLATE OF JUDGMENT. By 
means of the Urim and Thummim, or sacred lot, a part of the 
breastplate, the judgment, or decision of forgiveness, was ob- 
tained ; by which the sins of the whole nation were pardoned 
and sent away to an uninhabited country. We feel the ut- 
most confidence that this was the judgment that came after 
the typical death. 

In conclusion, let it be observed that the order of events in 
the funciions of the high priest, as given in the record of Lev. 
xvi., is precisely the same as the order in the mission of Christ : 
1, Death by proxy, in the sacrifice of animals; 2. Entering 
the holy place to appear in the presence of God; 3. Appear- 
ing the second time to those that were waiting ; 4. The judg- 
ment. The judgment after the typical death is placed here, 
because now occurs the sending away of sins, the result of a 
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judgment obtained in the holy place. Such, too, is the order 
of Christ: 1. Death, considered an offering; 2. Entering 
heaven -to appear before the face of Ged for us; 8. His sec- 
ond appearance ; 4. Salvation, for which he obtained author- 
ity and assurances from God. This correspondence is pre- 
cisely what would be expected, if our views are correct ; but 
With the common views it must be regarded as wholly acci- 
dental, strange as that may seem. 


W. E. Manley, D.D. 


ArtIcLe XXII. 
Characteristics and Perpetuity of Gods Kingdom. 


Dr. OosTerzeEE, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Utrecht, in his ‘ Christian Dogmatics,” raises the question 
pertaining to the starting-point of his subject. While other 
theologians make this to be the Trinity, the Covenant of Grace, 
the doctrine of salvation from divine love, or Christology, he 
would make it to consist in the grand idea of the Kingdom of 
God. Augustine, in his De Civitate Dei, partially assumed 
this. . He even carried it to the extreme when he would have 
the Christian Church take its pattern from the Roman Empire. 
Jesus established a kingdom on earth, and all through his 
teachings assumed this as the primordial idea of his Gospel. 
The. apostles took up the idea, and insisted upon it, and en- 
larged and enforced it in their missionary instructions. It is 
a spiritual kingdom, not heralded by the pomp and show of 
earthly splendor, but invisible, silent, yet all-powerful in its 
influence. It consists of God as the sovereign King, man as 
the subject, Christ as the Founder and Redeemer, pointing 
out the way of salvation and eternal life, the Church as the 
training school or means of grace, and the coming of Jesus, 
when he shall have subdued all enemies, redeemed all souls 
and delivered up his delegated authority to God who shall be 
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“Allin all.” This “serves as a clue to the mode of treat- 
ment and commune vinculum, or common chain of all the lead- 
ing. parts.” 1 

-Assuming this as the starting-point of the Gospel dispensa- 
tion, I wish to treat of the history and special characteristics 
of this kingdom. It is an everlasting kingdom. It is com- 
posed of enduring elements. It is not destined to die. The 
hopes of all souls rest on its perpetuity. God will maintain 
and preserve it. He has given it the elements of vitality and 
continued existence. It shall stand firm as the hills and last- 
ing as God, “ who has been our dwelling-place in all genera- 
tions.” In tracing the history of nations we find the idea of 
a kingdom has existed in connection with the exercise of the 
religious sentiment in all ages. Thisisa moral kingdom. It 
exists here on earth. It consists of righteousness, peace, and 
spiritual joy. God is its ruling spirit. To Jesus, as the rep- 
resentative of God, is delegated his regal power on earth. Its 
subjects are righteous, holy, obedient, loyal souls. From the 
creation of man God has not left Himself without a witness 
to His truth on the earth. We find traces of its existence as 
far back as the age of our first parents. It extends all along 
the antediluvian age’ to Noah and his sons who obeyed God’s 
word ; through the patriarchal times, when Abraham, obedi- 
ent to the Divine call, left Ur and sought out what proved to 
be ** the promised land,” where Isaac, Jacob, and their chil- 
dren dwelt and fulfilled Jehovah’s plans. 

Indeed, we learn from Galatians iii. 8, that Abraham in that 
remote age received the Gospel from Jehovah, for * the Scrip- 
ture foreseeing that God would justify the heathen through 
faith, preached the Gospel unto Abraham, saying: In thee 
shall all nations be blessed ;” thus showing that God, in that 
early period of the world’s history, had in view while commu- 
nicating with men, the fundamental characteristics of the 
kingdom. For the Gospel of the new dispensation is but a 
presentation of the Divine kingdom under new conditions, as 
established and governed by Jesus,. “the King of the Jews.” 


1 See “ Christian Dogmatics,” Vol. 1,, pp. 65-67, where the subject is treated in 
detail. 
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The message which John the Baptist and Jesus, in the be- 
ginning of his ministry, presented to the expectant Jews who 
gathered along the Jordan and on the hill-tops of Judea, was 
not wholly new. ‘ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand,” were words which recalled to their minds the teachings 
of their own sacred historians. The Jews had been told for 
many generations of the kingdom which the Messiah would 
set up, and though they had many crude notions in regard to 
the nature of this kingdom, the idea of a kingdom of some 
character was deeply rooted in their minds. They had been 
for a long time looking for it. This idea in the Jewish mind 
of a Divine kingdom had been fostered by the teachings of 
the Psalmist and the later prophets. Thus Daniel: ‘ The 
God of heaven shall set up a kingdom which shall never be 
destroyed ” (ii. 44; also iv. 3). Of one like the Son of man 
it is asserted: ‘“ There was also given him dominion, glory, 
aud a kingdom, that all people, nations and languages should 
serve him; his dominion is an everlasting dominion which 
shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which shall not be 
destroyed ” (vii..14).. Thus the later prophet agrees with 
the Psalmist in expressing the perpetuity of this kingdom : 
‘* Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and thy dominion 
endureth throughout all generations ” (cxlv. 18). 

The prophecy of Isaiah also points to the establishment of 
a Divine kingdom on earth: ‘I have sworn by myself, the 
word is gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall not 
return : that unto me every knee shall bow, every tongue shall 
swear. surely shall say, in the Lord have I righteousness and 
strength ” (xlv. 28, 24). Micah prophesies to the same im- 
port: ‘* The Lord shall reign over them in Mount Zion from 
henceforth, even forever” (iv. 7). 

Thus the author of the ** Messianic Psalms ” and the Jewish 
prophets, as well as the patriarchs, believed that God would 
set up His kingdom which was destined to be everlasting. It 
consists of His people, and He rules over them and makes 
them loyal and obedient. This everlasting covenant which 
God made with the patriarchs and the later Jews, was to con- 
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tinue in force until all tribes, families and nations shall accept 
it and become loyal to the great King who ruleth in the armies 
of heaven.and among the inhabitants of the earth ; for thus 
saith the Lord: “I will write my law in their hearts, and will 
be their God, and they shall be my people. And they shall 
teach no more every man his neighbor and every man his 
brother, saying, Know the Lord; for they shall all know me, 
from the least of them unto the greatest of them ; for I will 
forgive their iniquity, and I will remember their sin no more” 
(Jer. xxxi. 38, 34). 

Thus do we find an idea prevailing among the Jews from 
the beginning that God would not desert His people, but that 
He would come down and reign on earth, through His ap- 
pointed representative ; that this kingdom would consist of 
loyal subjects, who delight to serve and worship Him; that it 
would go on increasing in power and enlarging its boundaries 
until eventually all men would come into it and enjoy its bless- 
ings. In regard to the nature of this kingdom the Jews con- 
ceived many false notions. So wher John and Jesus came 
and announced the coming of the kingdom of heaven, the 
Jews did not understand them. They expected a temporal 
deliverer who would drive out the Romans, and free them 
from oppressive rule. They could not comprehend the spir- 
itual character of this kingdom, and wondered why repentance 
and the forsaking of sin should be made an essential condition 
of entrance into the kingdom. And because Jesus insisted 
upon this they repudiated him and turned him over to his 
pagan enemies to be crucified. Still they did not give up the 
idea of a Messiah who would come and reign over them, and 
conquer theirenemies. This idea was firmly fixed in their 
minds before the coming of the true Messiah, and has not yet 
been eradicated from their minds. 

But Jesus came and established his kingdom in accordance 
with the prophetic utterances of the heralds of the Old Tes- 
tament, announced its true character and the conditions of 
entrance into it, and its final universal triumph over all its 
foes. All through his public ministrations he held up right- 
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eousness and love as essential elements of this kingdom, and 
sin as its antagonist. As Dr. Harris has said: “ The Sermon 
on the Mount is an elaborate exposition of the spiritual nature 
of this kingdom, declaring in what it makes man’s supreme 
blessedness to consist; what is the character of its citizens» 
and their relation to tle world as bringing to it light and sal- 
vation; what is the relation of the kingdom to the law of 
God and the positive and spiritual significance of its require- 
ments; the nature of worship, the law of beneficence and the 
completeness of the new life, beginning in faith and vitalizing 
and rectifying the conduct to the minutest and remotest ac- 
tion. In his parables and in his conversations with his disci 
ples he is continually explaining what this kingdom is, and 
correcting current mistakes concerning it.” ? 

He pronounces blessings not on the warrior, the successful 
leaders in the world’s affairs, the proud heroes of earth, but 
the poor in spirit, the meek, the pure in heart, the peace- 
makers, saying, “ for theirs is the kingdom of heaven,” and 
‘they shall inherit the land,” (not the “ earth ”) “ the prom- 
ised land ” of the spiritual realm, which is the symbol of our 
heavenly inheritance. Jesus, in his model prayer, teaches us 
to ask; “Thy kingdom come, thy will be done in earth as in 
heaven,” and we interpret these passages as proof positive 
that he regards his kingdom as pertaining to this world. ‘“ An 
inversion of Christ’s order ” very generally prevails, as appears 
in the phraseology used in prayer. How many Christians, in- 
stead of praying that God’s kingdom may come down and 
dwell among the denizens of earth, express the desire that 
they may at last, that is, at the close of their residence on 
earth, be taken np into heaven! Yet this is not what Christ 
prayed for. He asked that God’s kingdom might be brought 
down to the earth and made the dwelling: place of His children 
while they remain here, or that the spirit of God’s reign in 
heaven might pervade the earth as it pervades heaven. “ These 
were his words, this his work. He himself came from heaven 
to earth to bring us heaven’s peace, heaven’s joy and right- 

2“ The Kingdom of Christ on Earth.’’ 
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eousness. He brought to earth heaven’s pardon, heaven’s 
peaceful mind, heaven’s promices, affections and spirit, even 
the holy Spirit; in a word, he brought to earth heaven’s God, 
the tender, forgiving, omnipotent Father, that earth might 
have the same rule as heaven.” 3 

Jesus’ disciples at first held the current ideas of the age, 
that this kingdom was temporal and secular in its nature and 
sphere of operations. On various occasions he was obliged to 
correct their ideas. When the Pharisees demanded of him 
“when the kingdom of God should come,” he replied, ‘“* The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation ; neither shall 
they say,lo here! or lo there! for behold the kingdom of God 
is among you” (Luke xvii. 20, 21). This is the answer to 
the Lord’s Prayer that his kingdom might come upon the 
earth. It has already come in the presence and influence of 
Jesus. He created it by imbuing the souls of his faithful 
followers with sentiments of purity, holiness, consecration, 
loyalty, zeal, confidence in God and the power of his truth. 
Where these are, there his kingdom must be, for they consti- 
tute his kingdom. Sin must be putoway. This is the cleans- 
ing of the heart which fits it for God’s reign here. As Jesus 
says: “If I cast out demons by the spirit of God, then is the 
kingdom of God come unto you” (Matt. xii. 28). When 
man banishes everything hostile to it, he prepares himself for 
receiving everything that is friendly to it. He must first 
“ cease to do evil,” then, “ learn to do good.” 

Jesus’ kingdom was established in his generation (Matt. x. 
23; xvi. 28), and it has been in the world ever since. We 
are exhorted to wait for it, to seek it, lay hold on it, enter it. 
Some are represented as inheriting it, as fit or unfit for it, 
some as being shut out from it, as if it were something tangi- 
ble or material. But these are only figures to express its 
moral character. The parables in Matthew xiii. are designed 
by vivid illustrations drawn from oriental life to exhibit the 
nature of this kingdom. It embraces everything that is mor- 
ally good. It excludes everything that is morally bad. Evil 

8 Rev. O. S. Taylor. 
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exists in this world, but it is not an element of God’s king- 
dom. Notwithstanding this, God rulesin His kingdom. All 
things feel the influence of His reign. Government exists 
here in the United States, yet all crime is not prevented. 
Yet we claim that the President rules, and that the people 
are almost universally protected in their persons and property. 
So in England. The Queen rules there, though all disobedi- 
ence is not quelled. The Government still exists, and exerts 
an invisible, but protecting influence over all, throwing re- 
straint around those who are disposed to violate the laws. So 
God reigns here, though His reign does not, at all times and 
in all parts of His dominions, at once, secure obedience and 
submission to just law. But God still reigns, and exhibits 
His regard for His subjects by punishing transgression and re- 
warding obedience. He thus shows His regard for truth, 
righteousness and holiness. In the end His rule will become 
universal by securing the triumph of these elements over the 
antagonistic forces. As Daniel expresses it, ‘“ His kingdom 
shall break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it 
shall stand for ever” (xi. 44). 

We have indicated the character and seat of this kingdom 
and sketched its progress down to the era of Christ. All 
prophecy concerning it points to its enduring nature. It is 
* everlasting ;” it “ endureth throughout all generations ; ” 
‘¢it shall stand forever.” It shall continue until all powers 
opposed to it shall be destroyed. This was “ the eternal pur- 
pose” of God in establishing it. The mission of Jesus into 
the world was the consummation of the means for carrying 
out to completion this purpose. ‘ The last enemy shall be 
destroyed.” “Jesus must reign till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet,” and ** God shall be all in all.” Our faith in 
this prophetic announcement is confirmed when we consider 
the nature of man and his relation to the elements of God’s 
kingdom. ’ 

Man was made in the divine image, and thus he is adapted 
to the kingdom which his Creator has provided for him. ‘God 
made this kingdom for man because it is fitted to supply His 
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needs. Truth, righteousness, justice and love are the dis- 
tinguishing elements of this kingdom. The soul has an in- 
stinctive reverence and love for these qualities. They are its 
appropriate food. They satisfy its noblest devices. They are 
essential to its happiness, its comfort, its peace. It may re- 
pudiate them for a season. It may revel in sin, but it cannot 
forever remain there. It will grow weary of its meagre fare, 
and its wretched wanderings, and come back to the Father’s 
house again, where is enough to supply its wants. We are 
formed for holiness. We cannot utterly and forever ignore 
God’s words of truth and love. Jesus pronounced little chil- 
dren fitted to dwell in his realms. “ Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” In our depraved state, we look back with eager 
longings to the sinlessness of our youthful days. We trans- 
gress God’s laws, but we do not love sin for its own sake. 
We despise it even while we are committing it. The thought 
of the good we expect to gain by it, leads us on. When we 
come to ourselves and realize the deceptive nature of the de- 
lusion under which we act, we shall be brought back to loy- 
alty and obedience. Such was the thought of Jesus when at 
the opening of his ministry he said: “ Repent, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” Banishing from the heart the 
spirit of rebellion against God, prepares the way for the in- 
troduction of His kingdom. The seat of this kingdom is the 
heart. This made pure, becomes its fit dwelling-place. If 
the haman soul is immortal, God’s kingdom will endure for- 
ever. 

Truth is an important element of this kingdom. It is of 
God, and He will verify His promise that “ truth shall endure 
to all generations.” Righteousness is moral truth, and this 
shall endure forever. Justice is moral truth. It is the foun- 
dation of God’s throne. This shall endure so long as God en- 
dures. Love is truth. ‘“ God is love.” This shall endure. 
“‘ They sin who tell us love can die.” So of all the elements 
that make up God’s kingdom. It shall endure, as these can 
never die. They are needed to supply the ‘wants of God’s 
children forever. 
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In our historical survey, we notice that God in no age has 
left Himself without a witness to his truth. This we should 
reasonably expect from God’s relation to His children and the 
care He has for them. He will not, He can not, desert His 
children. Slowly, surely, He will prepare them to enter His. 
kingdom, or rather prepare them to receive and enjoy it, by 
living in harmony with its spirit and requirements. Sin is 
disintegrating. Its tendency is to break up and destroy. 
Virtue is constructive, vitalizing, attracting. It is sympathy 
for the good everywhere. It draws to itself all that is worthy 
to endure. It preserves, builds up, purifies and adorns. 

More than twenty-five hundred yezrs ago it was said: 
“ Blessed is the man that fearcth the Lord; . . his right- 
eousness endureth forever. . . Surely he shall not be 
moved ; the rightcous shall be in everlasting remembrance,” 
while “the desire of the wicked shall perish,’ and “ his 
name shall rot.” All history since these sentiments were 
first uttered by the Psalmist, confirms their truth. Vice is 
perishable. It contains within itself the elements of decay 
that sooner or later. will work out its ruin. Sin is punished, 
disgraced ; then it passes into oblivion. Righteousness lives 
in the hearts of gcod men, and continues on its way like the 
strong undercurrent below the turbulent waters which foam, 
dash and splutter, but impede not the steady flow of the cur- 
rent beneath. 

Shakespeare says: ‘* The evil that men do, lives after them,” 
while * the good is oft interred with their bones.” This may 
be true for a limited period. But the reverse is also true. 
The good that men do “lives after them.” If it is interred 
with their bones, it is sure to have a resurrection, while the 
evil utterly perishes. This is the law of history imbedded in 
man’s instinctive hatred of the evil and the false, and his love 
for the true and the good. It falls in with God’s gracious 
providence and care for all that is allied to His own pure and 
holy character. He cannot afford to let the evil triumph while 
the good is frittered away and lost. So we can believe that 
He will preserve the good from all neutralizing influences for- 
ever, and cause it to triumph at last. 
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Students of history recognize this law in the world’s prog- 
ress, and whatever may be their views of providence, they are 
compelled in the service of truth, to acknowledge it. Who is 
not familiar with Bacon’s eloquent passage found in his Essay 
on * The Liberty of Unlicensed Printing?” ‘ Though all the 
winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the earth, so 
truth be in the field, we do injuriously, by licensing and pro- 
hibiting, to misdoubt her strength. Let truth and falsehood 
grapple ; who ever knew truth put to the worse in a free and 
open encounter? Her confuting is the best and surest sup- 
pressing. . . Who knows that truth is strong, next to the 
Almighty ? She needs no policies, nor strategems, nor licens- 
ing to make her victorious; these are all shifts and defences 
that error uses against her power. Give her but room,” and 
she will conquer. This greatest of philosophers doubts not 
the issue. 

Alison in his “ History of Europe,” brings out clearly this 
doctrine of retribution as exemplified in God’s dealings with 
those nations which cut up and parcelled out unhappy Poland. 
They “ reaped the fruit of injustice in its fall.” There is an 
intimate “ connection between that calamitous event and the 
subsequent disasters of the partitioning powers. . . This 
iniquitous measure brought all the misfortunes which followed 
upon the Enropean monarchies.’’ And with strange irony of 
justice, historians also assert that the misfortunes of Poland 
and her ultimate downfall, were directly traceable to the 
wrongs which Poland herself inflicted upon other nations. 
The. weapons which she used upon others reacted with fatal 
effect upon herself. And this law applies to all ‘nations. 
“They fell mainly in consequence of their own misconduct ; 
and every other nation which imitates them will to the end of 
the world, undergo the same punishment.” © 

The same unevring law is seen operating all along the line 
of history. The principles of God’s kingdom assert them- 


4 Prose Works. Vol. I. p. 189. 


5 History of Europe from 1789 to 1815. Vol. I. pp. 359-60. Blackwood. Vol. XLII. 
p. 720. History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon. Vol. II., p. 452, Chap. XX.VI- 
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selves. . By the enforcing of the stern law of retribution, God 
ever indicates His disapprobation of falsehood and wrong and 
His approval of the true. As the eloquent Froude says: 
‘“‘ History is a voice forever sounding across the centuries, the 
laws of right and wrong. Opinions alter, manners change, 
creeds rise and fall, but the moral law is written on the tab- 
lets of eternity. For every false word or unrighteous deed, 
for cruelty and oppression, for lust or vanity, the price has to 
be paid at last, not always by the chief oftenders, but paid by 
some one. Justice and truth alone endure and live. Injus- 
tice and falsehood may be long-lived, but doomsday comes 
at last to them, in French Revolutions and other terrible 
ways.” & 

Thus history confirms the teachings of the Divine Word in 
relation to God’s kingdom and his care for its interests. 
Hoary wrong shall die, and truth and right shall live. The 
words written over the portal of the Mosque of Omeiyades 
in Damascus, which the Mohammedans have never been able 
to erase, contain a great truth which should encourage the 
heart of every Christian, philanthropist, and reformer ; “ Thy 
kingdom, O Christ, is an everlasting kingdom, and thy domin- 


ion endureth throughout all generations.” 
J. S. Lee, D.D. 


ArticLe XXII. 


. Ethical Theories : Utility. 
PART II. 


Types ot Ethical Theories. 2 vols. 8vo. BydJames Martineau, D.D. 
Science of Ethics. 1 vol. 8vo. By Leslie Stephens. 
The Methods of Ethics. 1 vol. 8vo. By H. Sedgwick. 


UtiiraRianism claims to be a system of inductive ethics. 
It claims to apply tle inductive method of Bacon to the in- 
vestigation of all ethical questions. In this system the basis 

6 Short Studies of Great Subjects. 1st Series, ‘p. 28. 
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of moral obligation is utility.’ From the sensations of pleas- 
ure and pain all our modern ideas and emotions have been 
evolved.2, Good and evil are names that signify our appetites 
and aversions.® Obligation is the necessity of doing or omit- 
ting any action in order to be happy.* “ The only reason or 
motive by which individuals can possibly be induced to prac- 
tice virtue must be the feeling of immediate, or the prospect of 
future private happiness.” ® 

Nature has placed mankind under the governance of two 
sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. It is for them alone to 
point out what we ought to do, as well as to determine what 
we shall do. The principle of utility recognizes this subjec- 
tion, and assumes it for the foundation of that system, the 
object of which is to rear the fabric of felicity by the hands of 
reason and law. ‘* Systems which attempt to question it, deal 
in sounds instead of sense, in caprice instead of reason, in 
darkness instead of light.’’ ® 

By the principle of utility is meant that principle which ap- 
proves or disapproves of every action whatsoever, according 
to the tendency which it appears to have to augment or dimin- 
ish the happiness of the party whose interest is in question.7 

I have presented the doctrines of utilitarianism in the lan- 
guage of its advocates for two reasons: first, to prevent the 
charge of misrepresentation which the friends of the system 
might make had I siated their views in my own language ; 
second, that my readers might know how closely it is allied 
to other systems of skepticism. ; 

The claim of utilitarians that their system is inductive, and 
their method scientific, has no foundation in truth. Their 
method is deductive, and the premise which is the foundation 
of their whole system, is an assumption in conflict with con- 
sciousness, experience, and history. They assume as the basis 


1 Hobbs on Liberty and Necessity. 

2 Bentham’s Spring of Actions. Chspter I. p. 15. 

‘SLeviathan. By Hobbs. PartI. Chapter XVI. 

4 King’s Origin of Evil. p. 36. 

5 Brown on Characteristics. p. 159. 

6 Bentham’s Principles of Morals and Legislation. Chapter I 

7 Active and Moral Powers. By Dugal Stewart. Vol. I. p. 226. 
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of all tl.eir reasoning, that all men are radically and essen- 
tially selfish — that at all times, in all places, under all cir- 
cumstances, and in reference to all matters, they act only 
from selfish motives. The whole system of utilitarianism is 
a conclusion reached by the deductive method of reasoning 
from the assumed premise of the essential selfishness of man. 
Like our systems of Political Economy it is deductive, and not 
inductive, as it claims, and both systems are based upon a false 
assumption, i.e., the absolute selfishness of human nature, and 
the utter inability of man to rise to a higher plain of thinking, 
feeling and action. This assumption is not sustained by any 
large induction from the facts of human history, and no at- 
tempt is made to verify it by the experimental method. 

But the reasoning of utilitarians is not only deductive in- 
stead of inductive as they claim, it is a deduction from a false 
premise, and the conclusion reached by reasoning deductively 
from a false premise must be false. The advocates olf tiis 
system not only reason from a false premise and reach a false 
conclusion, but they use a false philosophy. They assume as 
the philosophical principle which underlies all their reason- 
ing that all our thoughts, emotions, affections, desires, aspira- 
tions, convictions, hopes and fears, are evolved from our sen- 
sations of pleasure and pain.® Consciousness, in the phil- 
osophy of utilitarianism, is a transformed sensation —all 
knowledge is but a bundle of sensations remembered and 
compared with each other.® Virtue and vice, right and 
wrong, sin and holiness, are but other names for pleasure 
and pain.“ This philosophy of sensationalism which makes 
the starting point of all invelligence a nervous shock, has no 
foundation in consciousness or experience. If there is noth- 


ing in the human mind but that which is given us in sensa- 
tion, by what power are our sensations interpreted? How 
are they transformed into thoughts, ideas, emotions, affec- 
tions, convictions, judgments, desires, hopes, fears, joys, sur- 


rows, pleasures, gratitude, love, reverence, devotion, friend- 
8 Lockes’ Essay. Book II. Chapter XXVIII. 
*Spencer’s Principles of Psychology. Vol. I. pp. 137, 138, 
10 Baytham’s Principles of Morals and Legislations. Chapter X. 
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ship, benevolence, patriotism, religion and morality! These 
are certainly not sensations. They are widely separated from 
everything that is given us by the exercise of our sonses. 
Tliere is no resemblance between thought and a nervous 
shock, between light and beauty, sound and music. Then, 
how is an impression on the nerves transformed into thought, 
the sensation of vision converted into an experience of the 
beautiful, the sensation of hearing into the experience of mel- 
ody, harmony, and time? How is the feeling of pain changed 
into a sensitive conscience, and the sensation of pleasure con- 
‘verted into benevolence, a sense of moral obligation, a convic- 
tion of duty and religion ? Sensations certainly cannot thus 
transform themselves. As this philosophy holds that the mind 
is builded, and organized ot the material given in sensation, 
_who is the builder and organizer? Sensation is the condition 
and not the cause of intelligence, and the senses are the in- 
struments, and not the creators of mind. They present food 
for thought, but they do not think. Through tlem come 
motives to action, but they do not act. They give us much 
- of the raw material of knowledge, but they do not know. As 
a part of the nervous system they belong to the machinery 
through which the mind works, and by the use of which it 
‘acquires a knowledge of the material universe, but the sen- 
sation they give us is not knowledge. The infant and the 
idiot have sensations, but are destitute of knowledge. Laura 


Bridgeman without the exercise of two of our most important 
senses became quite intelligent, and acquired extensive knowl- 
edge of art, science and literature. These fazts show that the 


sensational Philosophy upon which the whole superstructure 
of utilitarianism is builded is untrue, and in conflict with the 
rational, moral, and spiritual nature of man. The phenom- 
ena of intelligence, reason, mathematics, the Fine Arts, mor- 
als, and religion cannot ke explained by this method. 

The unity of mind, the continuity of thought, permanence 
of character, and constancy of purpose, are facts that the sen- 
sational philosophy can never explain. Sensations are divided, 


how is the mind a unit? Sensations are varied and conflict 
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ing, how is the mind one? Sensations are suspended, how 


has thought contiruity 2? Sensations change, how is charav- 
ter permanent and purpose constant? It is said the element 
of unity, continuity, and permanency is in the brain, which 


is the organ of thought, and sensations make permanent im- 


pression on this organ. Physiology has revealed the fact that 
the brain is a dual organ, and cannot therefore explain the 
unity of mind ; that its structure is all the time changing by 


a process of waste, and repair, which would be destructive to 


the continuity of thought. Brain organism is not permanent, 
and its action will not account for permanence of character 
and constancy of purpose. The change of the structure of 


the brain by the waste and repair of its material substance is 
fatal to the philosophy which claims to build the whole men- 


tal, moral and spiritual life of the individual and the race, of 
accumulated and transmitted sensations. The individuality 


and personality of man is inexplicable upon this hypothesis. 
Personal consciousness, personal experience, and personal 


character present problems which this theory cannot solve. 
To solve these problems we must introduce the factor of a 
personal mind and will which has unity, and continuity, is 
personal and permanent, and is the active agent in conscious- 
ness, thought, feeling and action. In the personal man, 
created in the image of the personal God, we have a basis of 
morals in the moral and spiritual intuitions, and not in the 
animal sensations, as the sensational school of thinkers hold. 
The philosophy of utilitarianism being untrue it follows that 
the theory of morals based upon such a philosophy must be 
untrue. 

There is a modified form of the utilitarian theory which I 
will notice before presenting my objections to the whole sys- 
tem as a philosophy and science of.morals. The advocates 
of this theory hold, that the goodness which we apprehend is 
goodness in us.! 

To love God is the same thing as to love happiness; and 
the love of happiness is still the love of ourselves.2 Rever- 


11 Hobbs on Human Nature, Chapter VII. 
12 Waterland’s Third Sermon — “ Self Love.” 
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ence is the conception we have concérning another that has 
the power to do unto us both-good and hurt, but will not do 


us hurt.2 “ Dream not that men will move their little finger 
to save you unless it is to their advantage to do so.”™ This 


theory of morals makes the love of God sclf love, and benev- 


olence, another form of selfishuess. Fricudship is self seek- 
ing under social forms, and piety is service rendered to God 
from the fear of punishment or hope of reward. 


From such a conception of human nature it is easy to 
divine what system of morals must flow.5 No character, 


feeling or action is uaturally better than others, as the princi- 
ples and motives that control all men and govern all actions 


are the same. In this system chastity is merely a social law 
created to encourage alliances, that most promote the perma- 


nent welfare of the race, and to maintain woman in a 
social position, which it is thought advisable she should 
‘hold. As such it is enforced not by conscience, out in the 


judgment of utilitarians, only by the disapprobation and con- 
demnation of society. Vice may be defined to be a miscal- 
culation of chances, a mistake in estimating the value of 
pleasures and pains. It is false moral arithmetic.” This 
writer thus confounds ignorance with crime, error with sin, 
mental weakness with ioral turpitude, a diseased brain with 
a corrupt heart. He says weigh pains and pleasures and as 
the balance stands, will stand the question of right and 
wrong.’ This being so it follows that neither God or society 
have any claims on the individual man. In determining the 
question of duty he should only consult his own pleasure, and 
seek his own gratification. This would destroy society, by 
causing man to disregard the rights, privileges, pleasures and 
interest of his fellowmen. 
Dr. Paley thus presenis the grounds of moral obligation : 

18 Hobbs on Human Nature, Chapter VIII. 

14 Bentham’s Deontology, Vol. II. p. 188. 

15 Lecky’s History of Morals, Vol. I. p. 10. 

16 Hume’s Inquiry Concerning Morals: Note 10. 


47 Bentham’s Deontology, Vol. I. p. 131. 
18 [bid. Vol. I. p. 187. 
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a We can be obliged to do nothing but what we ourselves are 
_to gain or lose something by it; for nothing else can be a 
_ fyiolent motive’ to us. As we should not be obliged to obey 
the laws of the magistrate unless rewards or punishments, 
pleasures or pains, somehow or other depended upon our 
obedience, so neither should we without the same reason, be 
obliged to do what is right, to practice virtue or obey the 
commands of God.” ?® Paley makes the only difference be- 
tween an act of prudence and an act of duty this: “ that in 
the act of prudence we consider what we shall gain or lose in 
the present world. In the act of duty we consider also what 
we shall gain or lose in the world to come.” If this is 
the correct distinction between prudence and duty, to the 
man who does not believe in the world to come or the im- 
mortality of man, there is no such thing as duty. To such 
aman obligation would be impossible, and no act that he could 
commit would be more than a mistake —an error in judg- 
ment — for which he might feel regret, but could uot suffer 
remorse. Against him the charge of wrong could never with 
justice be made. He might be charged with ignorance and 
error, but never with sin. This is the monstrous conclusion 
to which even a modified form of utilitarianism drives us. 
This makes the possibility of moral action turn on whether a 
man has or has not faith in immortality. Man’s duty does 
not depend on his faith, but on his relations and capabilities. 
Ability and opportunity are the measure of obligation, and 
morality depends upon meeting our obligations, by doing our 
duty. According to this theory of Paley’s no act of a man’s 
_life which does not spring from the hope of future reward or 
the fear of future punishment can rise above the plain of 
selfish worldly prudence. Such acts alone as depend on 
motives derived from the future immortal life as being pain- 
ful or pleasurable to man, can be performed from a sense of 
duty and rise to the dignity of moral actions. Even utilita- 
rian selfishness will not make an act moral if it springs from 


19 Paley’s Moral Philosophy, Book [1. Chapter II. 
Ibid. Book II. Chapter III. 
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hopes and fears which have regard only to the good and evil, 
the pleasures and pains of this life. The selfishness must be 
deathless and eternal, and have regard to eternal pains and 
pleasures, or it cannot become the motive for the performance 
of a moral act, or the foundationgon which to build a moral 
character. Morality is, therefore, impossible only under the 
influence of faith in eternal rewards and punishments. This 
theory would shut out a proat many utilitarians from the pos- 
sibility of ever becoming moral beings capable of per forming 
moral acts. 

Among the many writers who advocate the selfish view of 
morals, some have diverged to a certain degree from the broad 
stream of utilitarianism, declaring that the foundation of the 
moral law is not utility alone, but the will of God. Some 
have advocated this view upon the philosophical ground that 
a law can be nothing but the sentence of a lawgiver; others 
from a desire to place morals in permanent subordination to 
theology. In a majority of cases these writers have proved them- 
selves substantially utilitarians. When asked how we are to 
know the will of God, they answer that in as far as it is not re- 
vealed to us in the Bibie, it must be discovered by the rule of 
utility! for nature proves that the Deity is supremely benevo- 
lent, and desires the welfare of men, and therefore any con- 
duct that leads to that end is in conformity to his will." To 
the question why we should obey the Divine will, there are 
but two answers. Tlie first, which is that of the intuitive 
moralist, is that we are under natural obligation of gratitude 
to our Creator. The second, which is that of the selfish 
moralist, is that the Creator has infinite rewards and punish- 
ments at his disposal. The latter answer has been usually 
adopted by utilitarian writers of the theological school. Says 
Paley : “ The good of mankind is the subject, the will of God 
the rule, and everlasting happiness the motive and end of all 
virtue.2 On this subject Austin in his great work on the 
Science of Jurisprudence makes this statement: “ God designs 

21 Lecky’s History of European Morals, Vol. I. pp. 17, 18. 
22 Paley’s Moral Philosophy, Book I. Chapter VII. 
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the happiness of all his sentient creatures. Knowing the ten- 
dencies of Our actions and knowing his benevolent purposes, 
We know liis tacit commands.” This is theological and 
Fegal titilitarianism. Paley makes utility the basis of Chris- 
tian morals, and Austin makes it the basis of morals as recog- 
nized by the science of jurisprudence and the philosophy of 
Positive Law. But both the theological and the legal systems 
of morals find the reason of obligation in the consequences of 
action, and not in an intuitive sense of duty. Both of these 
Writers find the moral element in the results of an act and 
not in the purpose, intention, or motive of the agent. 

In a true philosophy of morals we find the moral element 
in the disposition of the agent, and not in the conseqences of 
the act. This principle is recognized in Criminal Law, as 
necessary to prove the guilt of a party charged with crime. 
In order to create a criminal act you must show not only that 
the results have been hurtful, but you must prove criminal 
intent on the part of the agent committing the act.% If we 
must recognize this psychological element in law, how much 
more important is its recognition in morals. This utilitarian- 
ism fails to do. No theory of utility has ever shown why we 
are under moral obligation to seek to avoid pain and obtain 
pleasure._ Why is it my duty to seek to be happy myself, or 
to make others happy? To this question utilitarianism gives 
no ansWer. 3 

Tlie trite answer is this: To seek enjoyment is natural to 
mati, ind it is man’s duty to act in harmony with his nature. 
But there are higher and lower departments of man’s nature, 
and circumstances may and do arise when we should in obedi- 
ence to the promptings of our higher nature do that which 
may cause us great suffering. This would be in obedience to 
the law given us in our rational and moral intuitions, that it 
is man’s duty to act in harmony with his nature; but it is in 
conflict with the teaching of utilitarianism. The theory of 


utilit; involves the whole question of duty in doubt and un- 
% Austin’s Lectures on Jurisprudence, Vol. [. p. 31. 
24 Stephen’s Criminal Law, Vol. I. p. 80. 
25 Burill on Circumstantial Evidence, Vol. |. p. 82. 
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certainty. The results of conduct determine obligation ac- 
cording to the theory of utility. But who knows what the 
result of his conduct will be? How can we tell in advance 
whether our actions in a given case will cause us more pleas- 
ure or pain? Weevidently cannot. And no obligation arises 
until we can. This would be fatal to morals. It would make 
obligation impossible, and duty a misnomer. 

According to this theory a man must do wrong in order to 
find out that it is wrong. He must sin and suffer the penalty, 
in order to learn what sin is. This is the boasted inductive 
Ethics, and experimental Morals, determined according to 
the scientific method. This uncertainty is the certainty of 
science applied to questions of duty. This ignorance is what 
utilitarianism claims is the noonday splendor of scientific - 
knowledge on all questions of duty and obligation. The 
mind of man must search heaven, earth, and hell, to find out 
what will be all the results of his conduct in time and in eter- 
nity, before he is under obligation to do anything either for 
himself or others. In the judgment of utilitarians the sanc- 
tions of morality constitute obligation, and apart from them 
the word “ought” is absolutely unmeaning. These sanc- 
tions are of different kinds and degrees of magnitude. Locke 
divided them into divine rewards and punishments, legal pen- 
alties and social penalties. Bentham into physical, politi- 
cal, moral, popular and_ religions —the first being bodily 
evils that result from vice, the second enactments of legis- 
lators, the third the pleasures and pains arising from society, 
the fourth, the rewards and punishments of another world.* 
The question naturally arises how can sanctions or penalties 
impose obligation? How can they create duty? Can they 
make right? If they can then might makes right and jus- 
tice is always with the strong and against the weak. God 
and right are with the strongest battalions and heaviest artil- 
lery. Moral questions are determined by physical force. 
This is the logical outcome of all forms of utilitarianism. 


% Essay on the Human Understanding, ii. 3. 
27 Principles ot Morals and Legisiation, Chapter III. Lecky’s History of Morals, 
p- 19. 
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But is this the judgment of humanity? Is this, the lesson, 
of history? Does reason,- conscience, and experience teach 
it? Isiaw, morality, religion, and social order, based -upon 
it ? : | , 
_ Weare forced to answer these questions with,a negative. 
The law, literature, and religion of all: nations contradict 
these monstrous propositions. They are in conflict with the 
whole rational, moral, and spiritual nature of man. An at- 
tempt to practically apply them as principles of action in the 
_living society of the day would unsettle the very foundations. 
of law and order, and introduce universal anarchy, or. culmi- 
nate in universal tyranny. This would be practical utilita- 
tianism. The relations of man to man, the sympathy of man 
with man, the love of man for man, and the dependence of 
man on man, present the natural basis of social order. The 
natural affections and natural conscience are the moral forces: 
that hold society together, and prevent the disintegration that 
unrestrained selfishness would otherwise cause.. Benevolence, 
the unselfish love of man for his kind, is the great law of 
moral attraction that produces the unity, harmony and peace 
of society. On these depend the prosperity, advancement, 
and happiness of man. It is not fear but love that harmonizes 
the warring elements and conflicting interests of the social 
body, and promotes the highest and noblest interest of man. 
~ For the exercise of disinterested love for the race, the theory 
of utility makes no provision. It does not even recognize the 
‘existence of such an emotion as natural to man, and refuses 
to it a place as one of the working moral and social forces of 
the world. That cannot be a true philosophy of morals, 
‘which denies the existence of one of the essential moral attri- 
butes of man’s nature, and ignores the presence and action of 
one of the most powerful, as well as one of the most common 
and beneficent moral forces at work in society. This utilita- 
rianism does by refusing to believe in the existence of benevo- 
lence, as a love for the race that is freed from selfishness. 
The evidence of the existence of benevolence in man is found 
in our consciousness of the fact. We know that we feel for 
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our fellowmen, a love which is not a love of self, that we de- 
sire to serve them for their own good without any regard to 
self. This is the conscious experience of all persons who 
labor for the good of others. Language and literature give 
expression to this universal sentiment and general experience. 
The social, domestic, moral and religious life of the world 
cannot be explained upon the hypothesis of universal selfish- 
ness. There is too much pity, compassion, kindness, benevo- 
dence, and helpfulness in society, for selfishness to be the only 
key that will unlock the human heart. There are other 
springs of action, and other motives that move men besides 
self love. There are other aims and ends in life, than those 
which centre in self. Neither paternal, material, or filial 
affection, can be accounted for on this principle. The love of 
man for his kind, of the patriot for his country, and the 
Christian for his God, cannot be understood up»n the hypoth- 
esis that men never act except from considerations of utility. 
The abnegation of self, martyrdom for the truth, for a princi- 
ple, and for a cause, would not be possible if man in his feel- 
ings and actions could never rise above love of self. 

The system of utilitarianism in all its stages and in all of 
its assertions, is in direct opposition to common language and 
‘common sentiments. In all nations and all ages, the ideas 
of interest and utility on the one hand, and of virtue on the 
other, have been regarded by the multitude as perfectly dis- 
tinct, and all languages recognize the distinction. The terms 
honor, justice, rectitude, or virtue, and their equivalents in 
every language present to the mind ideas essentially and 
broadly differing from the terms prudence, sagacity, interest. 
The two lines of conduct may coincide, but they are never 
confused, and we have no difficulty in imagining them antago- 
nistic. When we say a man is governed by a high sense of 
honor, or by strong moral feeling, we do not mean that he is 
prudently pursuing either his own interest or the interest of 
society.2 The universal conviction is in conflict with utilita- 
rianism on this subject. The universal sentiment of mankind 
represents self-sacrifice as meritorious. A selfish act may be 

28 Lecky’s History of Morals, Vol. I. p. 84. 
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innocent, but it cannot be virtuous, and to ascribe all good 
deeds to selfish motives is not the distortion, but the negation 
of virtue. In exact proportion as we believe that the desire 
of personal enjoyment is the motive in doing good, is the 
merit of the agent diminished. If we believe the motive to 
be wholly selfish the merit is altogether destroyed. 

The distinction between prudence and virtue, utility and 
morals is recognized by many eminent legal writers. Sheldon 
Amos in his Science of Law says: ‘“ According to the theory 
that the existence of morality depends upon nothing else than 
a constantly inculcated experience of the personal disadvan- 
tage in the long ran of immoral actions, it is difficult to draw 
any satisfactory line between the provinces of morality and 
law. They touch outward actions alone. They both depend 
on the influences of fear, and indirectly on the presence of 
superior physical force.” ° But this writer shows in an able 


argument that law and morals are not identical in nature 


and function. 

Vattel in his able work on The Law of Nature and Na 
tions, makes tliis distinction between the necessary and volun- 
tary law of nations: ‘‘ The necessary law is based upon the 
immutable principles of morality common to all men. Vol- 
untary law is based upon principles of utility and expediency, 
and may vary with circumstances.” ® This distinction shows 
the difference between morality and utility, virtue and pru- 
denc2, integrity and expediency, moral honesty and worldly 
policy. 

The basis of natural Law is the rational and moral nature of 
man. Reason and conscience as necessary and indistructible 
fuculties of the human soul, are necessary to all conscious- 
ness of obligation and sense of responsibility, and these two 
moral emotions constitute the foundation of all Law. Take 
from legal obligation the moral element, which is grounded 
in the moral nature of man, and it would be impossible to 


enact or enforce law. Jurisprudence as well as Ethics is an 
29 Science of Law. By 8. Amos. Vol. I. p. 82. 
80 Vol. 1. Preface, p. 15. 
81 Tucker’s Natural Law, Vol. I. p. 8.. 
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eutgrowth of man’s, rational and moral constitution. In a 
last and final analysis we have the whole superstructure of 
law based on the immutable principles reveal<d to us by rea- 
son and conscience. Conscience was given us to secure & 
basis of responsibility, and thus make us moral beings, and 
proper subjects of moral government.® Duty is the measure 
of obligation, and our obligations grow out of our relations 
to God and our followmen. Reason recognizes these rela- 
tions, and conscience enforces the obligation growing out of 


them. These relations do not depend upon experience, but 
upon our nature and origin, and the obligations and duties 
growing out of these relations are grounded not in human ex- 
perience of pleasure and pain, but in human nature. 


This theory gives stability and permanence to moral princi- 
ciple and moral law. The foundation of obligation is univer- 
sal and unchangeable. The sense of duty and the conscious- 
ness of responsibility are common to all men. Wherever we 
find man, we find him with a moral consciousness, moral ex- 
perience, moral precepts, and moral emotions.* No race 
has been found destitute of the moral conceptions of duty, 
obligation, responsibility, retribution, rewards, punishments, 


rights, and privileges. These conceptions are universal ; com- 
mon to all nations and tribes. Their presence marks the 


moral character of man individually and socially, and shows 


that science as applied to morals demonstrates the distance of 
original, universal, and indestructible moral elements in man’s 
nature. These elements and tendencies are created, and 
are not the results of education alone. Circumstances do 
not cause, but do condition their growth and action. Their 
relation to civilization is important, necessary, and fundamen- 
tal. The greatness, usefulness, and happiness of man, de- 
pends on their exercise. These universal moral sentiments 
differ entirely from prudence, which is the outgrowth of ex- 


82 Walker’s Theory of Common Law, Vol. I. p. 1-5. 

88 Wayland’s Human Responsibility, pp. 15, 19. 

%4 Prichard’s Natural History of Mankind, p, 545. Cabell’s Unity of Mankind, p. 
156, 


% The Human Species. By Abe Quatrefages, pp. 460, 462, 468. 
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perience. While the objects of moral preference are springs 
of action within us, the objects of prudential preference are 
‘the effects of actions upon us. Prudence is foresight, moral 
judgment insight; prudence looks at the consequences of 
actions, the moral judgment at the motives from which they 
spring. The moral intuitions which are a part of man’s 
nature, and stand related to Ethics as the rational intuitions 
do to the mathematics, are higher sources of obligation than 
prudence, but they do not of necessity conflict with it. It is 
wise to do right: honesty is the wisest policy, and it pays to 
‘speak the truth. There is utility in right living, but that is 
not the only reason for it. The utility of an action does not 
-determine its moral quality, or create the obligation to per- 
form it. Moral character and obligation are determined by 
man’s nature and relations, and not by the results of his con- 
-duct. He cannot control results or foresee the consequences 
of his action ; for these depend upon conditions and influences 
which he did not create, and for which he is not responsible ; 
‘but he has a choice of motives and intentions, and for these 
he is responsible. Utility and morality come into harmony, 
however, in this; actions springing from the purest motives 
may, and often do, produce the happiest results. Sin does, 
indeed, cause suffering, and holiness causes happiness, but 
‘these differences in results do not make the difference between 
sin and holiness. This difference is determined by moral 
motives growing out of our moral natures and relations. 
Morality implies action for the good of others.” It grows 
out of our relation to our fellowmen, and its principles are 
justice and benevolence, and not utility. The great moral 
motives are love to God and man, and not a selfish desire to 
attain our own happiness. It is true that we may find happi- 
ness in making others happy, but that must not be the motive. 
Kant holds that there is but one categorical imperative, namely 
this: “ Act only on that maxim whereby thou canst at the 
same time will that it should become a universal law.” ® 


86 Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. II. p. 65, 
87 Science of Ethics. By Leslie Stephens. p. 170. 
38 Methods of Ethics. By H. Sedgwick. p. 207. 
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This axiom of morals would be fatal to that form of utili- 
tarianism which makes self-love the basis of all moral action. 
The purely selfish man cannot desire that all men should act 
on the same principle. Such a principle of action if univer- 
sal, would destroy society, and with it the individual. It is, 
therefore, evident, that a universal moral principle cannot be 
derived from man’s selfishness. Benevolence may become a 
universal principle of action, with the most beneficial results 
to the individual and society. It would bless man, the family, 
and the race, by becoming universal. 


Wm. Tucker, D.D. 


ArticLe XXIII. 


Thomas Baldwin Thayer. 


THE death of Rev. Dr. T. B. Thayer, for more than twenty 
years the editor of the UNIV: RSALIST QUARTERLY, was noted 
in the issue for April ; and the promise was made that in the 
issue to succeed, a more extended record would be made with 
some sketch of his character and work. The task is assigned 
to one who preceded him for seven years in the editorship of 
this periodical, and who, of the Universalist ministry, with the 
exception of eight or ten, had known him for a longer period, 
and more intimately, than any of his surviving co-workers in 
the sacred calling. To fulfil the duty assigned is, indeed, a 
lavor of love. Certainly, the periodical which, for more than 
half of its history, has been under his editorial charge, should 
pay fitting tribute to Dr. Thayer’s memory. In whatever 
qualification we lack, assuredly we are not wanting in a deep 
personal love for a friend and helper of near half a century, 
nor in appreciation and grateful admiration of the great ser- 
vice —- in some regards a peculiar service — which he, by 
voice, pen, and character, rendered to what we are fully per- 
suaded is the highest and the most inspiring and strengthening 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXIII. 22 
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of the various interpretations of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The weekly periodicals of the Universalist Church gave, at 
the time of his decease, somewhat extended biographical par- 
ticulars, with eulogies by different brethren upon the character 
and career of Dr. Thayer. By common consent his record 
was declared to be of vital interest to every section of our 
Zion, his work inwrought with the development of Universalist 
thought, his saintly character our common heritage and boon. 
He had by a service unique and durable been lifted out of a 
merely local prestige. He had, indeed, done not a little for 
particular parishes and churches, but his greatest work was 
for the denomination in its entirety. He belonged to Chicago 
and Cincinnati, to Philadelphia and to New York, hardly less 
than to Boston. The periodicals so estimated him. His 
eulogists so revered him. 

The task that is most fitting to these pages is a tribute, just 
and true, in the line of the specialty of this periodical. We 
could not if we would, and we would not if we could, suppress 
mention, even delineation, of what was moral, spiritual, and 
practical in his life; but we are persuaded that a brief state- 
ment in portrayal of him as the scholar, the thinker, the in- 
terpreter, the man of letters, is due, not simply to his memory, 
but to the constituency to which he has been a theologica! in- 
structor for nearly a quarter of a century. 

As matter of record we will, however, condense into a brief 
paragraph the salient biographical particulars. 

Thomas Baldwin Thayer was born in Boston, September 10, 
1812. He was at an early age a scholar in the Boston Latin 
School, under B. A. Gould. He nominally entered Harvard 
College, but for the first year was directly under the tutorship 
of F. P. Leverett, author of the Latin Lexicon. Abandoning 
the collegiate course, he for a short period was an assistant in 
the Boston Hawes Grammar School. Afterwards he was as- 
sociated with Mr. Leverett in a private school for the prepara- 
tion of students to enter college. Under what influences he 
was led into the Universalist faith we never learned: we only 
know that before the time of his majority, he, at the invitation 
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of his pastor, the late Rev. Dr. B. Whittemore, preached from 
Mr. Whittemore’s pulpit in South Boston. He received the 
fellowship of the Boston Association in 1832. In the follow- 
ing year he began the pastorate which gave him fame through- 
out the denomination, in the First Universalist parish of 
Lowell. In 1845 he accepted a call to the Universalist church 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. Six years later he returned to the Lowell 
parish. In 1853 he was married to Mrs. Sarah Athena Peck, 
of Methuen, and with her made the tour of Europe. In 1859 
he became pastor of the Warren Street Universalist Church 
of Boston, resigning that charge in 1867. In 1871 his life 
was saddened by the death of his wife. In 1862 he took the 
editorship of the UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, which post he re- 
signed only by his death. Not long after his return from a 
second tour of the Old World — extending to Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Constantinople and Greece, his daughter Mabel accompa- 
nying him — he was taken seriously ill. He died at the Nor- 
folk House, Roxbury — where with his daughter he hed long 
had rooms —the 12th of February, 1886. The funeral ser- 
vice was held the succeeding Monday, Feb. 15, in the church 
of which he was formerly the pastor, the Shawmut Universalist, 
Boston, upon which solemn occasion his friend and co-worker 
for more than the years of a generation pronounced the fitting 
eulogy. He was laid to his rest at Mount Auburn the same 
day. His age at the hour of his death was 73 years and 5 
months. 


We have said that Dr. Thayer’s prestige was denominational 
and only in small degree simply sectional, that his work was 
as pertinent to the needs.of our Church in every section as in 
any particular section. We must add— and the fact is initial 
in respect of his whole career — that his prestige was not only 
broadly but almost exclusively denominational. Before the 
age of twenty he had given himself to the cause of Univer- 
salism: the gift was absolute and complete. It had been easy 
for one of his gifts to have made a reputation outside of de- 
nominational bounds. With his literary insight and ready com- 
mand of the pen, tine periodicals of all sects and of no sect 
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would have been open to him. With his gifts and his powers 
as a speaker, he could have stood on the public platform as an 
advocate of the cause of humanity irrespective of sectarian 
limitations. The popularity of the New England lyceum was 
coeval with his days of strength, and he could have had no 
difficulty had he sought acquaintance with the varied commu- 
nities which were everywhere cordial in their welcome to men 
of much lesser magnetism and attainments. In fact, if in 
any regard he made any effort as respects these varied paths 
to a general popularity, the effort was to escape them. If at 
particular times he stepped outside the limits of his chosen 
vocation to address, in any form, the general public, he did so 
under a sort of constraint. His ambition never led him in 
these exceptional directions. Under pressure — sometimes 
the pressure of duty, to whose call he was always obedient — 
he would come forward and give a promiscuous assembly his 
thought and his exhortation in respect of temperance, of sla- 
very, of the behests of patriotism, of any genuine reform, and 
in every instance on the right side ; but the words spoken, the 
duty done, he would suddenly, almost coyly, retreat to the 
guiet of his chosen sphere. He was denominational, and he 
cared to be —in most particulars he would be — nothing else. 
And even within denominational limits he imposed yet other 
limitations. In the Church of his love he eschewed those 
phases of its work that had special publicity. He was no 
ecclesiastic. He was never anxious to be a * delegate ;” he 
was often firm in refusal to serve in such a capacity. In his 
younger days he appeared in conventions, associations, and 
conferences and at commencements, but only because he was 
impressed that he should do so: for the honors, the recogni- 
tion, the popular applause, he did not, so far as we could ever 
discern, liave so much as the shadow of desire. His parish 
and his library absorbed him. 

So habitual and firm was his revolt from any more of public 
life than necessarily came with his chosen calling, that his 
most intimate friends thought him constitutionally timid. 
The general impression which his intercourse with people left 
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was that he feared the public, that he distrusted his gifts, that 
he was even tremulous in the presence of men less gifted and 
of less attainments than himself. This impression was in the 
main a just one. He certainly had nothing of the fearlessness 
which courts danger. He was not of the number who heed- 
lessly rush in where angels walk with trepidation. We are 
knowing to the fact that a large congregation gave him mis- 
apprehensions, and if the occasion of his appearing in the 
pulpit was of a special character, he often suffered in the ex- 
tremity of embarrassment. Even so late in life as the date 
of his appearance before the Universalist Club to give an ex- 
tempore description of what he saw in the Orient, he, as he 
subsequently informed us, went to the task with fear and anx- 
iety: his words were, “ For more than a week before the 
occasion, my promise to appear had been to me a constant 
nightmare.” And in saying this he gave a truthful descrip- 
tion of his real feeling. 

None the less Thomas B. Thayer was anything but a coward. 
When an exigency came to him as a call to duty his courage 
was sublime. He was of that constitutionally timid class 
whom a high sense of duty makes preternaturally brave. If 
the occasion put upon him a legitimate command, if there 
was a crisis which would have made his silence unmanly, if 
a sacred cause seemed to him imperilled, he could, and he 
often did, move to the onset with a courage that seemed in- 
sensible to danger. Under the spur of a moral incentive he 
was more than a Napoleon — he was a Bayard. 

Examples of his courage will recur to the few who thor- 
oughly knew him. In the early period of the so-called Gar- 
risonian movement, several of Mr. Garrison’s followers felt 
moved to single out the clergy for special maledictions. The 
agitators certainly had their facts, and never did platform 
warriors more completely master the art of barbing the arrow 
and shooting to the quick. The minister, accustomed to give 
his message without contradiction, very naturally became shy 
of controversy, and when assailed by the Garrison agitator he 
had much of the feeling which we may imagine weig!:s upon 
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one when pursued by amad dog. Certain of these gentlemen 
held a meeting in one of the Universalist churches in Lowell. 
According to a custom which they never pretended was over- 
modest, they challenged debate, and with rasping accent dared 
the clergy to stand upindefence. The challenge was accepted 
by more than one of “the cloth.” Mr. Thayer deeply felt 
that however just many of the accusations were, they were 
tainted with a fatal wrong — an unwillingness to discriminate. 
Had it been simply a call to a personal encounter, had the 
incentive been that of personal ambition, the Lowell pulpits 
could not have produced a representative less likely to rush 
into the arena. But he saw, at least he thought he saw, that 
the profession to which he belonged was maligned, and that 
he was an unworthy member thereof if he did not put in his 
emphatic protest. With that conviction he did not, for the 
occasion, “ fear the face of clay.” He bearded the lions in their 
den. He demanded by what right, on what grounds, these 
“almighty fellows” presumed to traduce their equals for no 
reason other than an honest difference of opinion. It is idle 
to raise the question which party in this encounter got the 
better of the argument. But one fact was not left in doubt: 
the agitators saw that they had awaked no poltroon. He 
was never forward to see occasion for assault or defence. He 
had his own opinion as to the time and occasion for a demon- 
stration. But when time and occasion called for courage 
Thomas B. Thayer never blanched. 

Universalists take some pride in the reflection that whatever 
they have become as a Christian denomination, it is their own 
creation. They inherited very little. They owe directly 
nothing to universities. Of course they had with all others 
a common property in the past, but as a sect they may be said 
to have begun with nothing except the Bible. Their churches, 
their schools, their literature, their prestige, — estimate all 
these at what value we may — were created by themselves and 
from the foundation. The Catholics never weary in reminding 
the Church of England that in its separation from the Mother 
Church, it with a strong hand robbed it of its cathedrals and 
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learned institutions — that its first prelates were the charity 
scholars of the communion they despoiled. There may be 
two sides as to the justice of this historic complaint ; but the 
facts on which it is based are not questioned. In less degree 
it is true of most of the sects which came out of the English 
Church. When they seceded and set up under new and an- 
tagonistic auspices, they took with them not a few of tie most 
efficient agencies that gave them a strong hold upon the great 
community. In these very important regards the Universalist 
movement was unique. As it started it took nothing — it can 
hardly be said that it had anything. Everything of which it 
may boast at this date is self-made. 

Half a century ago, when Universalism began to give evi- 
dence that it was to take and hold a distinctive place side by 
side with other Christian communions, the need of men to 
formulate its distinctive thought, to put the treasure of truth 
into fitting earthly vessels, to commend it to a prejudiced 
world in such logical forms and rhetorical dress as must com- 
pe! a respectful hearing, was imperative. What we call the 
providential man is he whose coming appears to have been 
indispensable. From the strictly human point of view —look- 
ing at the facts as they were, and not as we may presume they 
would have been had Providence seen the necessity — the in- 
itiation of the American Independence appears to have de- 
pended upon the inspiration and leadership of a very few men 
— Samuel Adams not the least of the small number. The 
success of the War of the Revolution was, at least apparently, 
conditioned upon just such a character as that of George 
Washington. We see in Luther a leader so precisely adapted 
to his mission that we are tempted to say that but for him the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century had been impossible. 
What in the event of their non-appearance Providence would 
have furnished we know not; but it now appears that the 
crystallizing of the inchoate Universalist movement into a 
denomination with something of system in its thought and of 
definiteness in its aim, could not have been but for specially 
qualified leaders and thinkers, all of whom may be counted 
on the fingers of the two hands. 
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Of this number Thomas Baldwin Thayer was one. When 
almost in boyhood he gave himself unreservedly and exclu- 
sively to the Universalist denomination, he brought with him 
gifts and attainments with the promise of yet greater attain- 
ments, which separated him from most of his brethren, and 
almost at the threshold of his career made him an authorita- 
tive expounder of the faith. We have said that in whatever 
inheritance of the past the Universalists were lacking, ‘ley 
had the Bible. This they accepted without misgiving or 
mental reservation. They did not start as a coterie of phi- 
losophers. The philosophical came, but at the outset the Book 
was the Law with no appeal. They built upon the God, the 
Christ, the Apostles, the ordinances of the Scriptures, as they 
understood and interpreted them. Thomas B. Thayer began 
at this beginning. And his first literary contribution was a 
defence of Christianity from the standing point of Universal- 
ism: not, we must add, in any sectarian sense of the state 
ment, —we believe that the word Universalism nowhere occurs 
in its pages, — but in the sense of presenting an argument 
which in no word or shadow reflected, as all the current de- 
fences of the Bible did, the terrible interpretations of the Cal- 
vinistig creeds. 

Of this book personal considerations compel us to say a 
special word. Reared under the most rigid and mechanical 
of all the Calvinistic influences, we early listened with a strong 
sense of relief to the objections of those who had been stu- 
dents of Hume, and more particularly of Thomas Paine. In- 
fidelity, indeed, never had for us a positive charm, but it 
seemed to us of two evils by many degrees the lesser. As we 
reached the years of independent reflection, Christianity as 
we had been taught to view it, was, indeed, a thing to be be 
lieved, if we must believe, but a thing to escape if escape were 
logically possible. -In boyhood Universalism came as a res- 
cue, yet it was not possible by a mere mental effort to throw 
off a prejudice against the Book that had darkened the days 
even of childhood. At the age of seventeen “ Christianity 
against Infidelity; or, The Truth of the Gospel History, by 
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Thomas B. Thayer,” was kindly loaned us by the author. It 
was as the candle of the Lord lighted in what we had supposed 
to be a dungeon, but which, to our youthful amazement, proved 
to be a paradise. The author of that book was born in 1812: 
the book was copyrighted in 1836. We have been told by its 
author, in answer to questions we put to him, that he wrote 
the book in three months, when he was but twenty-three years 
old. Yet it covers the whole ground of Christian apologetics. 
It betrays the student familiar with the works of Lardner, 
MacKnight, Leland, Stackhouse, Gregory, Newton, Horne, 
Watson and Paley, and also with the classical apologists of 
the early centuries. It was and it is a marvel of classifica- 
tion. The whole literature of the subject is reduced to the 
essentials: these are classified in an order literally scientific ; 
and all are put into the tersest and the simplest phrase. It 
is in every regard a model of verbal perspicuity. 

Every one has what are called “ mile-stones in the journey 
of life.” All can recall experiences, words spoken at oppor- 
tune moments, passages in books meeting the immediate want, 
that seem, by a sudden lifting, to place them in new and higher 
tiers of mental and spiritual being. Possibly the reader of 
this may be somewhat interested in an experience which to us 
was startling — which bridged a chasm, placing us in a position 
from which all Theistic reflections had a new meaning. It 
had been our fortune or misfortune to hear not a little of athe- 
istic talk from a man who had been a student of Hume, and 
who took a special delight in sowing the seeds of doubt in 
youthful minds. We can say that his influence went so far as 
greatly to confuse, and to lead us to ask mentally, when we 
heard mention of God in terms assuming His reality, “ But 
how do you know that there is such a Being?” A single 
paragraph in “ Christianity against Infidelity,” shattered the 
incipient scepticism and proved to be perhaps the most marked 
of all the “‘ mile-stones ” which set off epochs in our Theistic 
meditations. | 


Published half a century ago, the book naturally reasoned 
upon the basis which Paley had made almost authoritative. 
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At this date, the proof of God’s being as Infinite and Abso- 
lute is not based upon the facts of design. ‘These facts are 
now made subsidiary rather than principal. A finite mind 
cannot reason to conclusions which include absolute infinity. 
But for a salient, even a principal, feature of Theistic doctrine 
—a Creator inconceivably greater and wiser than man, the 
world as the product of Creative Wisdom, — the argument 
based upon design is invulnerable. At the age of seventeen 
— if this personal allusion may be pardoned — we not only 
needed a statement of that argument, but we needed it in the 
exact form — in the ludicrous setting — which was given on 
pages 33-35 by the writer who at the time of writing was a 
youth of twenty-three. We can truly testify that in the period 
of five minutes, more or less, between the beginning of the 
following paragraph and the reading of the last word, we had 
experienced a mental revolution, and if the world beheld noth- 
ing of “the surprising change,” we deeply felt it, and if we 
did not sing, we felt like singing, a ** surprising grace: ” 


** Let us consider, for example, what chance must have ac- 
complished before it could have made a man. To have effected 
this, it must have happened that bone formed itself, and then 
assumed the shape of a globe — matter must accidentally have 
combined in such a remarkable manner, as to have produced 
brain, and this must have chanced to fall into the globe of 
bone, —and so came the head. This needed eyes, ears, etc., 
consequently a most astounding concurrence of atoms hap- 
pened to result in the formation of an eye, with all its compli- 
cate apparatus for vision ; and stranger still, by another most 
skilfully fortuitous concurrence, there happened to come up 
another eye, a perfect fac-simile of the former ; and then very 
fortunately both happened to pop right into the holes which 
happened to be made for them. Other atoms, following the 
example of those just named, fell to happening, and so brought 
forth two ears, which happened to jump into their respective 
places in the same way. Then came another lucky concourse, 
and gave birth to a nose, which very properly took its place 
where we find it. And finally, the whole atomic world hap- 
pened to take the hint that a man was to be formed, and set 
fortuitously to work. Soon there appeared a portion of atoms 
ranging themselves under the nose in such way as to leave an 
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opening for the mouth, and then the teeth, which other atoms 
had formed, came marching up in regular order, and, filing 
off at the entrance to right and left, took up their several po- 
sitions in true military style, chance leading the van. In an- 
other quarter atoms happened to come together in the shape 
of sinews, muscles, nerves, vessels, etc., and set to forming 
one arm here, and another there, hands, feet, legs, and so on 
to the end of the chapter. When these had all happened to 
be made, then, as by common consent, they happened to move 
towards each other, and, giving and receiving mutual saluta- 
tions, united, and thus formed the frame of man. Then the 
blood ha;pened to commence circulation, because the heart 
happened to take to contracting and dilating; and the lungs 
happened to draw in the air, because this happened to be in- 
dispensably necessary to the blood. But, more wonderful yet, 
just at this moment, something happened to begin to think, 
and being pleased with it, kept on thinking, until, with the 
consent and co-operation of the body,‘it thought itself into a 
man. Such was the first feat of chance; but it did not stop 
here. Asif to heap wonder upon wonder, and make that 
stranger which was strangest already, another routine of for- 
_ tuitous concurrence casually happened, and proved to be pre- 
cisely like the other, inasmuch as it ended in the production 
of another being of the same kind with the former. This 
closed the drama, for certain it is that, for some unaccounta- 
ble reason, chance has never attempted the thing since, nor 
made any approximation to it.” 


For the past twenty-three years Dr. Thayer’s work has been 
upon the pages of this periodical. It detracts nothing from 
the value of his service here to say of it, that it has not had 
behind it what we may call an extreme, imperative urgency. He 
and the very small company of his co-workers in the preceding 
generation, had educated at least scores who could have done, 
with some degree of proficiency, similar work. But the writ- 
ing which now impresses us as providential —in that if he 
had not done it we know not who else could have done it — 
was in the old “ Universalist Expositor.” In the QUARTERLY 
we have water brought to us in pastures where there are springs 
and rivulets. In the “* Expositor” we had water in the des- 
ert. In that early periodical, the Second Ballou reigned with- 
out a peer: in his service a providential man if ever a theo- 
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logical writer merited the appellation. But if Thayer was 
second to him, he had gifts that made his service peculiar, 
and, as we are more and more persuaded, indispensable. As. 
no one of his early contemporaries could do, he made his 
thoughts pictures. Hs poetic temperament made his sober- 
est prose sparkle. He not only led his readers to logical con- 
clusions by logical steps ; he could, by happy simile, clear il- 
lustration, and popular equivalents, flash the thought he was 
elucidating: and truth set in vivid light is seldom effaced. 
We will give but one example, where examples are many. 

In regard to what are called the “ threatenings”’ of the 
Bible — passages for centuries thought to pertain to judgment 
and doom in the world beyond the grave — the Universalist 
expositions with marked uniformity saw in them prophecies 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, and ecclesiastical changes, 
and moral convulsions — national and individual, but more 
national than individual — related to that great event. At 
this date the accuracy of these expositions is widely confirmed 
by the best scholarship of all the churches. But to a genera- 
tion in thraldom to the letter, and this letter as read by Cal- 
vinistic commentators, tle so-called Universalist expositions 
moved the bitterest scorn. Parsons Cooke, a stalwart oppo- 
nent of Universalism, was accustomed to say, with a grim 
humor which often evoked a smile on the faces of those he 
assailed: “ If I thought all these passages meant the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, I would have the candor to call things by 
their right names: I would label my New Testament, ‘ Jeru- 
salem’s Destruction foretold,’ and then put it on the shelf 
with Josephus and other Jewish historics!’’ We must testify 
that in our early study of Universalist interpretations, we could 
not resist something of the same revolt. Mr. Cooke’s sarcasm 
reflected a popular feeling: in what it represented it was chief 
among the obstacles to Universalist thought as predicated of 
the Scriptures. 

In an article, the title of which we do not recall, Mr. Thayer 
in the ‘“* Expositor” answered the question: ** Why does the 
New Testament make such frequent reference to the destruc- 
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tion of Jerusalem?” We doubt not our own experience is 
largely representative in this, that the reading of that article 
set up another “ mile-stone” on the road of our exegetical 
travelling. The article was candid, lucid, cumulative, and it 
was absolutely demonstrative in the point it sought to estab- 
lish. It was unanswerable. The only surprise that remained 
was, that in view of the fact that everything in the theologi- 
cal and ecclesiastical and even political life of Judaism cen- 
tered upon the Capital, where were the Temple, the Ark of 
the Covenant, and the Holy of Holies, Christ and the Apos- 
tles did not the more frequently connect the “ threatenings,” 
and also the promises, with the fate of the city with which the 
very life of Judaism was inwrought. 

Though rarely seeking any vehicle of written address other 
than the periodicals of his chosen church, or in books published 
under its auspices, Dr. Thayer’s literary tastes were broad and 
varied. He loved books. He was, more particularly in his 
early career, a student of the masters, and assimilating their 
wisdom, what he learned from them re-appeared in his own 
literary productions, oft-times — as in respect of Carlyle — in 
somewhat of their idiosyncracies of expression. In the first 
number of the QUARTERLY an article in the general interest of 
reform, in sympathy with the struggles of the oppressed classes, 
appeared from his pen, so thoroughly saturated with not alone 
the strength of Carlyle, but with the barbarisms of the Scotch- 
man’s rhetoric, as to evoke no little criticism. He saw the 
justice of the complaint, and in later years often made hu- 
morous allusion to the article as an “ awful warning,” to him- 
self and others, not to sink themselves in the mannerisms of 
any author however great. He had been a patient and en- 
wrapped student of Gibbon, and he often made acknowledg- 
ment of the historic wisdom he had imbibed from the great 
historian: but the stately diction, the pompous periods, the 
artificial balance of clauses and of sentences characteristic of 
the great historian, never so much as tinctured the simplicity 
of his own literary expression. 


Good judges declared that had he consecrated himself to 
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the art he would have made a reputation asa poet. We have 
heard him read from the pulpit chapters in Isaiah and stop, 
not to comment simply upon the thought, but particularly on the 
imagery. A special memory revives in which while reading 
the fourteenth chapter of Isaiah, he affirmed that in poetry 
there was in the Iliad nothing to match it. His own best 
poetical creation — so pronounced by competent judges — 
“ The Son of God,” is a sermon in poetical form, upon Isaiah 
xxi. 11,12. Possibly it has an excess of imagery which ma- 
turer wisdom would have pruned ; but not a stanza could have 
come from a soul not deeply touched by the divine afflatus. 
He also had a gift which few of the poets possess — he could 
read poetry. Not only did the singular purity of his voice, 
the ease and distinctness of his vocalization, serve him; but a 
deep sympathy with the meaning, spirit, and rythm of the 
verse, enabled him to re-produce it as if it were his own spon- 
taneous utterance. The first times we ever heard of Longfellow 
and of Bryant, were in hearing from Mr. Thayer “ The Psalm 
of Life,” and the closing passage of ‘ Thanatopsis.” But so 
possessed was he with the inspiration of the verse, that he ap- 
peared as if pouring it from his own soul, and not at all as one 
simply reciting. 

In all his varied gifts there was back of all, toning all, di- 
recting all, a pervading spirituality. He did not discourse 
much upon spirituality, or in conversation make habitual al- 
lusions to the theme. He was accustomed to say that some 
things were so deep and sublime as to refuse the fellowship of 
words. We never knew the man whose instinctive revolt from 
pietistic cant was more profound. But if ever man was truly 
spiritually minded, Thomas B. Thayer was such a man. And 
by reason thereof he was mighty both as preacher and pastor. 

The Gospel of Salvation is, in a practical sense, to be dis- 
tinguished from that of Consolation. The divine word to sin- 
ners as such is unlike the word spoken to men as saints. The 
one word quickens to harrow with the remorse: the other word 
also quickens, but to bring strength and the peace which pas- 
seth all understanding. Neither as writer nor preacher did 
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Dr. Thayer ever speak a word that gave comfort to the sinful, 
except indeed as it explained the way to penitence, and gave 
hope to those whom it influenced to throw off their sins and 
turn to the Lord. But as the minister of Consolation it has 
often seemed to us that he had no peer. In his personal bear- 
ing, in his transparently sincere utterance, in his unaffected 
sympathy, and in the tender simplicity of his address, he was 
to the sorrowing and the bereaved, an almost weird comforter. 
He was, in the proper place. and as occasion called, a preacher 
of the Gospel that saves: he was not the less, we think he was 
the more, a preacher of the not conflicting yet dissimilar Gos- 
pel that gives courage, resignation, and peace. At the Com- 
munion Takle he talked and prayed as one who knew his Lord, 
as one whom his Lord inspired. As administered by him the 
service was a true communion : the Master was with his guests. 
In the sick-room he was healing, but with Gilead’s balm. In 
the house of mourning death lost its sting, and the afflicted 
mourned as if with hope. We have seen congregations in 
tears as in artless utterances he spoke the words that brought 
heaven to earth: rather, than lifted earth to heaven. In that 
book which has made dying pillows soft to the aching head, 
and the grave the portal to an imperishable home, ‘ Over the 
River,” he put a heart which having suffered knew how to sym- 
pathize with these who suffer; and through its uplifting pages, 
he conveyed to thousands whom he never saw, the consolation 
he himself had by sorrowing experience deeply tested. 

We reserve but a paragraph for that which was greatest of 
all: in character Thomas B. Thayer was without a stain. We 
do not allege that he was faultless. He had his foibles, his in- 
firmities. Sensitive, as tender natures usually are, it needed 
but little to disturb his serenity of soul, and to evoke from him 
indications of the perturbed spirit, such as more muscular and 
stalwart natures never feel the incentive to utter. He was 
easily wounded in the house of his friends ; the arrows struck 
deep; and he suffered as few ever suffer. But he was never 
stolid against explanation, and when the cause of his disturb- 
ance was removed he not only forgave but forgot; and friend- 
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ship would*renew with even an increase of cordiality. His 
faults were superficial. They had no root in his soul. They 
were so trivial that we recall their memory in sympathy and 
not in aversion. Truly, we would not as we revive his mem- 
ory, have him other than he was. It was never in him inten- 
tionally to wrong any one. He was just, truthful, kind, sym- 
pathetic. He always lived for others more than for himself: 
in the last two decades of his career he hardly lived for him- 
self at all. | 

Memorable must ever be that burial day, Friday, the 15th 
of February last. Then did we discover for the first time how 
deep, how pervading, how controlling was our love for the 
saintly brother, whose earthly frame lay in the open casket. 
We cannot distrust the witness within, that seldom in so large 
an assembly, were there so few drawn thither by vulgar curi- 
osity ; so many who were present as mourners needing, and 
grateful to receive, the consolation in the ministry whereof 
the lips then silent, had in other days so effectively spoken. 
Beautiful Mount Auburn, hallowed as the last resting-place 
of many endeared to us by holy memories, grows less and less 
a retreat for mere excursion: more and more a shrine to be 
entered with reverent steps. 

Geo. H. Emerson, D.D. 


ARTICLE XXIV. 
Some Recent German Theological Literature. 


THE structure of the Pentateuch continues to absorb the in- 
terest of a large number of students in Germany, and there 
is no prospect of speedy unanimity concerning the time and 
method of its composition. Aside from the few students who 
continue to defend the authorship of Moses, there is general 
agreement that the Pentateuch (or rather Hexateuch, for it 


is maintained that the book of Joshua was originally a part of 
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the larger work) is of composite origin, in its present form an 
aggregate of different series of narratives and codes of laws, 
which arose at different periods in Israel’s history, and were 
at length combined into one organic literary whole. But which 
are the older constituents, which the more recent, what is the 
date of their composition or promulgation, are questions to 
which the most diverse answers are still returned. That there 
was a development in Israel’s religious history is conceded, 
what was the course of that development is not yet ascertained. 
Wellhausen ! has recently re-published his essays on the struc- 
ture of the Hexateuch, in which he subjects it to an analysis 
more detailed than that given in his Prolegomena. With mar- 
vellous acuteness, which certainly at times degenerates into 
hypercriticism, the critic carves into pieces the Hexateuch, 
and places side by side those portions which: belong to the 
samé original document. The conclusion reached may be de- 
scribed as follows: The whole Hexateuch is post-Mosaic. Har- 
liest is a history in which the name Jahweh is used for the Di- 
vine Being, which contained beside carly history the Book of 
the Covenant [Bundesbuch] Exodus xx.-xxiii., xxxiv. This 
dates from the time of the earlier kings. Next follows a his- 
tory in which God is designated as Elohim, miscalled now the 
history of the second Elohist. This was then united with the 
earlier Jahwisiic history. About the time of Josiah [621 
B.C.] was composed the work of the Deuteronomist, our pres- 
ent book of Deuteronomy, and some sections in Joshua. Dur- 
ing the exile this was woven in with the preceding Jahwistic- 
Elohistic history. About this time also was composed the 
code of laws (Leviticus xvii.-xxvi). This is followed by the 
appearance of the original history of the [misnamed] first 
Elohist, whose narrative embraced large portions of our pres- 
ent Genesis and almost the entire legislative portions of Exo- 
dus xxiv. to end, Leviticus, Numbers. This was combined 
sometime after the close of the exile with the preceding com- 
plex by an editor who added some notes of his own. Well- 
1Skizzen und Vorarbeiten. von J. Wellnausen, Zweites Heft. Die Composition 
des Hexateuchs. Berlin 1885. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXIII. 23 
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hausen has contributed much to the common fund of know}- 
edge concerning the structure of the Hexateuch, but is, as 
Ewald was, over confident, and dogmatic. 


More judicial, and thus more convincing, is Dr. Kuenen in 
the recent edition of his Introduction to the Old Testament, a 


part of which has been translated into German by Prof. Th. 
Weber.? His conclusions are subtantially the same as those 
reached by Wellhausen, but his statements are more cautious, 
and there is in the whole discussion a tone of assurance re- 


sulting from a quiet confidence in the truth which is really 
refreshing amid the heated unrest of many German discus- 
sions, both conservative and radical. Many of Dr. Kuenen’s 
positions are extreme, and will in time be abandoned. At 
present each party has more success in exposing the weak 
points in its opponent’s position, than in establishing firmly 
its own. But this work is the product of a master, and the 
English translation soon to appear, will give English readers 
an opportunity to see for themselves that Drs. Bissell and 


Stebbins have left unstormed some of the strongest fortifica- 
tions of the * Dutch ” school of critics. 

That there was a development in the organization of the 
cultus is now widely admitted. But whether there was a sim- 
ilar process in the religious and ethical history of Israel is a 


very different question. Stade and Seinecke have recently 
sought to prove that the original Mosaism allowed the idol or 
image worship of Jehovah, and that first the later prophets 


attacked this custom, introducing a conflict which continued 


until the exile; that the writings of the prophets are thus 
controversial utterances, and as such are not to be accepted 
and used as candid and reliable authorities in ascertaining 
the course of Israel’s religious history. These prophetical 
writings were also edited at a later time in the interests of 
anti-idolatrous Jahwism, and were thus rendered still less 
competent witnesses. 

Against these positions Dr. F. E. Konig,’ of Leipzig, brings 

2 Hist-Kritische Einleitung in die Biicher des Alten Testaments. * * von Dr. A. Kue- 
nen; Prof. zu Leyden. Leipzig 1885. 


8 Falsche Extreme in der neueren Kritik des Alten Testaments. [False Extremes 
in the more recent criticism of the Old Testament. ] 
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a strong and decided demurrer. He affirms that the prophetic 
writings bear no traces of such extensive editorial revision, 
that in their utterances against idolatry, they propound no new 


law to Israel, but urge obedience to a Mosaic ordinance, that 
neither prophet nor his editor has thus falsified history. Dr. 


Kénig’s objections are on the whole forcible. That the writ: 
ings of the prophets were re-arranged and re-edited after the 
exile, is indeed one of the most certain results of modern 
criticism, a fact that even the ordinary lay Bible reader can 
determine for himself, but that such revision affected an ap- 
preciable change in the substance of the utterances is ren- 
dered extremely improbable by the generally stagnant mental 
condition of the Jews during the Persian era. 

Still another life of Jesus is appearing in Germany. The 
author, Dr. W. Beyschlag,! is well known as a conservative 
theologian of the more moderate school. This first volume is 
introductory. In true German fashion, the author fills one 
volume with critical discussions, and in the second proposes 


to delineate the life of Jesus. We find, therefore, elaborate 
essays concerning the Gospels, their origin, relations to each 
other, chronology, the birth and childhood of Jesus [ Vorges- 
chichte], Messianic calling, miracles, self-consciousness of 
Jesus, passion, resurrection. The critical positions are very 
similar to those of Dr. Weiss, in his work on the same sub- 
ject. Matthew in its present form is not from the Apostle ; 
John is the gospel of the son of Zebedee, is therefore the 
only direct apostolic testimony, and to be regarded as the 
most reliable source of information. But Dr. Beyschlag re- 
gards the “ Vorgeschichte,” the first two chapters of Matthew 
and Luke, as in the main unhistorical. The miracles are, in 
general, authentic, tokens of a Divine interposition. But, 


like Weiss, the author makes many concessions just here, ad- 


initting that much is due to change of form in tradition, to 
legend, to wrong interpretations of facts, to the reflex of the 
present upon the past. Gratifying is the treatment of the 


consciousness of Jesus. ‘l'o Beyschlag as to Weiss, Jesus is 


4Das Leben Jesu; von W. Beyschlag. Erster, untersuchende Theil. [The Life of 
Jesus. First, inquisitional, purt.] 
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no m-enster, no prodigy, n» enigmatic commixture of the hu- 
man and superhuman, no masquerading Deity, but a man, a 


real man, organically connected with the race and age. 
Noteworthy is the enterprise of issuing a series of theologi- 
cal compendiums or hand-books [Sammlung der theclogischen 
Lehrbiicher], the work of no single school of theologians, but 
as the list of authors shows, representative on the whole, of 


the opinions of the more moderate of the ‘ critical” theolo- 
gians. Budde is to write on Old Testament Introduction, 
Smend on Old Testament Theology, Schiirer on New Tes- 
tament Theology, Nitzsch on Dogmatics, Méller on Church 
History, Gottschick on the Philosophy of Religion, and other 
volumes will soon be announced. 

The first volume of the work on the History of Doctrines 
by the renowned Dr. Harnack has appeared, and is a very re- 
markable book, concerning which the readers of the QUARTERLY 
may soon have a more detailed account The volume on New 
Testament Introduction by Dr. Holzmann ® has been some 
months before the public, and is a fitting beginning of the 
series. One who wishes to understand the present condition 
of the Higher Criticism of the New Testament, will not find 
its equal in the whole range of recent literature. The author 
announces in the Preface his design “ to present a work, which 
shall impart general and compendious information concerning 
the present condition of critical questions, and at the same 
time present the material of the controversies with a com- 
pleteness sufficient for the purposes of academic teaching and 
study.” Only a long and exclusive occupation with the litera- 
ture in question, such as the twenty-seven years which the 
author has given to these topics, could qualify one to produce 
such a work as this. Scarcely an important book of the last 
fifty years is unnoticed, the opinions of all noteworthy men 
are cited, almost every disputed point in the whole round of 
critical discussion is mentioned, its present status given, the 
material furnished to enable the student to conduct a further 


investigation for himself. 

5 Lehrbuch der historischen-kritischen Einleitung in das Netie Testament, von Dr 
H J. Holzmann. [Compendium of historico-critical Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment. | 
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One feature gives a cause for especial gratitude. Prof. Holz- 
main both knows and justly appreciates the best English litera- 
ture on this subject. Side by side with the German scholars, 


and as their peers range such men as Lightfoot, Westcott and 
Hort, Salmon, Jowett, in England, and Gregory, Warfield, 
Ezra Abbott, Schaff, Norton, in America. 

Dr. Holzmann does not conceal his own opinions, which on 


many points would be regarded as extreme in this country, 
but with rare self-denial he succeeds in subordinating his own 
personality, and he often cites himself as if some one else, 


not he, were author. The work contains: a History of the 
Text, a Historv of the Canon, and the History of the separate 
Books.—The whole is remarkable alike for condensation and 
erudition. 

It may be of interest to the reader to see a summary of Dr. 
Holzmann’s section on the present state of opinion concern- 
ing the Fourth Gospel. 

There are five general opinions, which can with considerable 
clearness be discerned in recent works : 

1. The traditional view of the complete eutentiane and 
trustworthiness of the narrative, which is directly apostolic. 
[Godet, Wunderlich, Keil, Schanz; in England, Westcott, 
Plummer, Sadler, Milligan, Moulton.] 

2. Authorship by the apostle, but the matter of the Gospel 
has been so infused into his own mentality, that he himself 
(and of course his readers) can no longer clearly distinguish 
between the words of Jesus and the product of his own re- 
flection. | Luthardt, Briickner, Gess, Lechier, Kahnis, 
Weiss. ] 

3. Position the same as the preceding, but the concession 
extended farther, so that the discourses of Jesus are as truly 
sources from which to obtain the theology of the apostle as the. 
thought of Jesus. [Grau, Beyschlag, Ritschl, Lobstein, Kaf 
tan, Resch, Franke; in England, Sanday. ] 

4. An ideal presentation of the life of Jesus, not from the 
apostle, but from some one of his school or name. [Hase, 
Renan, Wittichen, all of whom earlier favored the Johannean 
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composition ; Reuss is still somewhat doubtful, Schenkel, Im- 
mer. | 

5. The Gospel is not from the apostle, but is a presentation 
of the Christian idea as influenced on the one side by the 
prevalent Philonism, Alexandrian philosophy; on the other 
by Gnosticism. [In Germany, Wolf, Krenkel, Schwald, Hil. 
genfeld, and almost the entire “ critical” school ; in Holland, 
Scholten, Meyboom, Hoekstra, Loman ; in France, d Kich:thal, 
Stab, Aubé, Havet, Reville; In England, J. J. Tayler and 
Hanson. ] 

From the “ Theologische Literatur-Zeitung ” we glean the 
following literary items: Dr. C. P. Tiele, the well-known 
Leyden Orientalist, has recently published the first part of a 
work on Babylonish-Assyrian History, extending from the 
most ancient times to the death of Sargon, 2d. Dr. A. Baur 
has published a volume on the theological system of Zwingle, 
which Stahelin commends in a review-as the most important 
and well-coysidered work yet given to students of this neglected 
reformer.” Dr. Grellitat, Prof. of Systematic Theology at 
Neuchatel, has published a work on his specialty, entitled, 
“ Exposé de théologie Systématique,” in which he attributes 
to man as a faculty of knowledge, aside from sense-perception 
and reason, an “ inner sense,” whose function it is to appre- 
hend and judge the contents of religious instruction, making 
it sn organ for the knowledge of the unseen, ethical, divine, 
the real faith faculty. Dr. Delitzsch has appeared again be- 
fore the public with “ Prolegomena to a new Hebrew and Ara- 
maic Lexicon ‘for the Old Testament.” 

Dr. Cremer issues a supplement to the third edition of his 
Lexicon of New Testament Greek. This last edition, which 
is much larger than the previous one, has not yet been trans- 
lated. 

The literature on the “ Anti-Semitic ” movement continues 
to be profuse, as also are the controversial writings concerning 
the Vatican policy and the German nationality. 

Prof: H. P. Forbes. 
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Progressive Orthodoxy. 


THE advocates of what is popularly called “The New Theology,” 
are not pleased with that title, since it is their claim that they go back 
to statements of faith antedating Augustine and the Latins, and are 
reproducers of the opinions of the Greek Fathers. “ From one 
point of view the‘ New Theology’ is a revolt from the long tyranny 
of the Latin Theology, and a reversion to the vital principles of the 
early Greek-Christian thought. From another point of view, it is a 
protest against the despotism of all systems of theological thought 
that are based, and are now with increasing clearness seen to be based, 
on a crude idea of revelation, a partial and defective exegesis, an a 
priori logic, and an inadequate apprehension of human natyre. From 
still another point of view, it is an attempt to construct a theology 
that shall accord with the most spiritual deliverance of the Christian 
consciousness, and shall be adequate to all the facts of history and 
life.” 1 Hence the writers on this subject prefer that it shall be called 
“ Progressive Orthodoxy,” or “The Theological Renaissance,” and 
the more presumptuous would denote it “ The Real Theology.” ? 

The whole movement — whatever title designates it — is a recog- 
nition of, indeed, is based on, the present wide-spread and the rapidly 
growing revolt from the irrational, inhuman and mechanical notions 
that have so long characterized the Theology which arrogates the 
name Evangelical. Hence it puts forth different thoughts of God, of 
Christ and the Incarnation, of Human Nature, its depravity and its 
possibilities, of the Atonement, and of the limits of Probation and 
consequently of the number of the saved, from those which are held 
by the so-called Evangelicals, whether Calvinists or Arminians. As 
yet these new thoughts are not crystalized into a complete system. 
Perhaps they are, in their present state, too incongruous for that ; 
indeed, it is certain that there is great diversity of opinion on these 
topics as a whole, and very little unity of sentiment in regard to any 
one of them. And it seems very evident, in the nature of things, 
that there is a logical necessity for farther advance before a system of 
belief that shall be both scriptural and rational can be formulated 
from these attempted re-statements of Christian thought. The Old 


Theology — by which we mean the Latin Theology, — with its un- 
1 Rev. Philip S. Moxom, in Homiletic Review for March, 1886, p. 202. 
2Rev. Dr. J. M. Ludlow, in Homiletic Review for January, 1886. p. 13. 
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thinkable Trinity for its base, its unscriptural notion of the demands 
of justice as the necessity for its atrocious dogma of Vicarious Atone- 
ment, its irrational theory of probation and its fiendish doom of totally 
depraved sinners to eternal sufferings, is a consistent though an out- 
rageous whole. Its parts fit into each other, and every one of them 
is necessary to its completeness. But none of these parts can possi- 
bly be worked into a System of Theology which seeks to substitute 
more Christian and rational theories for such of these notions as it 
discards. Such incongruous elements will necessarily war with each 
other, and in the end rend and destroy the union of the true and the 
false which is thus attempted. 

The advocates of what they prefer to call “ Progressive Ortho- 
doxy,” are therefore “ building better than they know,” and must in 
the end go back into the darkness from which they are now emerging, 
or march still further away from it into the unclouded light. With 
their present attitude Universalists have very little concern, only as it 
is an indication of the direction in which they are tending, and as the 
treatment which they receive from those whose views they antagonize, 
discloses the real vitality and strength of the opinions which we have 
been combatting for a century. 

As to the doctrine of results, the “ Progressive Orthodox ” are, as 
a whole, but very little, if at all, in disagreement with those who stand 
by the old notions. Both schools believe in the day of general judg- 
ment and in the irreversible condition of the soul after that event. 
Both believe in the eternal misery of the wicked. Both believe that 
the opinions and conduct of men in the flesh who have been privileged 
with hearing the proclamation of the Gospel, determine their eternal 
condition, and that for all such there is no opportunity for additional 
enlightenment and improvement beyond the grave. Probation for 
all such is impossible hereafter. But for the heathen, all who lived 
before the advent of Christ, and all who, since his ministry on the 
earth, have lived or shall yet live in lands where he is unknown, there 
is to be an opportunity beyond mortal life for their hearing the Gos- 
pel and accepting or refusing its teachings. ‘“ Every one will have a 
real knowledge of the Gospel, and at the day of judgment will be 
approved or condemned in view of his acceptance or rejection of 
Christ, who, either before or after death, but before the final judg- 
ment, had been known as the Redeemer from sin.”* God will re- 
veal Himself in Christ to all men. Those who have the Gospel 

3 Andover Review August,1885. p. 155. 
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while they are in the body are in the decisive period. Neither Scrip- 
ture nor the observed tendency of character to become permanently 
fixed, especially under the Gospel, afford any reason to hope that a 
more favorable, or, indeed, any opportunity will be given after death. 
But for those who do not know God in Christ during the earthly life,~ 
it seems to us probable that the knowledge they need will be given 
after death.” 4 

Probation, then, according to the “ New Theology,” is not limited 
to mortal llfe, but to the period, whether it occurs in time or eternity, 
when the soul, having had the Gospel presented to it, makes its final 
choice to accept or to reject it. With many, in Christian lands and 
under Christian influences, probation ends long before death comes. 
For some of the heathen it may cease almost instantly after death, 
for others it may be prolonged up to near approach to the day of judg- 
ment. ‘The revelation given in the disembodied state may be so 
luminous that the actual time will scarcely be appreciable between the 
moment of death and the moment when Christ is decisively accepted 
or rejected. And yet, with some, we can easily imagine that protracted 
processes of education and discipline may be necessary to make them 
ripe for decision. We do not argue, then, for a second probation, 
nor for a probation indefinitely prolonged, but for a Christian proba- 
tion, sometime and somewhere, and for a Christian judgment under 
which all the individuals of all the nations, and all the generations, 
will receive the allotments of eternal destiny.”® That this is con- 
fessedly a departure from the commonly received opinion of proba- 
tion, is no argument against it, since the commonly received opiniun 
is a wide departure from opinions which were held in an earlier period 
of the history of the Church. Prof. Egbert C. Smyth thus briefly 
outlines these, and pleads for the present “ Progressive Orthodox ” 
opinion: “ We have had decisions of it [the doctrine of probation } 
founded solely on the Augustinian, or Augustinian and Federal, the- 
ory of the primitive state, limiting probation to our first parents, and 
denying it to fallen man; or, on a theory that man, notwithstanding 
the fall, has full power to keep the divine law perfectly, and that 
every man (including, possibly, every infant) is a complete moral per- 
son and agent, as was Adam, and, like him, is here on trial; or on 
various modifications, and even confusions of these theories. What 
we need is a Christian answer; that is, one that conceives of proba- 


4 Ibid, p. 160. 5 Andover Review, December, 1885. p. 576. 
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tion in the terms, and under the conditions, not of natural law merely, 
nor of moral law exclusively, but of Christianity.” ° 

As for proof of this new doctrine of probation, the same writer 
confesses that its believers “do not maintain that it is an explicit di- 
vine teaching,” but “ that it falls within the acknowledged limits of 
the Christian faith, is consonant with and tributary to the fundamental 
doctrines of the Gospel, and deducible from the absoluteness and 
universality of Christianity.”" It is the demand of Christian con- 
sciousness through the ethical principles involved, rather than the re- 
sult of exegesis. Newman Smyth says of Dorner: “ His system 
might almost be said to have its being in pure ethics.”*® “ Since in 
Christianity there is realized a supreme ethical idea of God, which 
faith may apprehend, for which, indeed, faith is the spiritual eye ; it 
follows —so Dorner would assume —that we must determine what 
is Scripture, and interpret God’s word, and also construct Christian 
theology, in harmony with, and under the supreme influence of, this 
real, absolute Christianity, or God manifest in Christ. Christianity 
can be read scientifically only in its own pure light.”*® And Profes- 
sor Harris thus exalts the Christian consciousness: “ The Christian 
consciousness does not create Christianity, but it is capable of distin- 
guishing that which is not and that which is Christianity. It there- 
fore has a kind of authority. Its authority is co-ordinate, but not the 
less real. Its function, then, may be considered both the development 
and the testing of progressive theology.” 1° 

But while the “ Progressive Orthodoxy ” claims its foundation on‘ 
this ethical ground, it also takes notice, on generally received exeget- 
ical rules, of the passages of Scripture which are supposed to militate 
against the doctrine of probation beyond death, as also of those claimed 
by its advocates in favor of that doctrine. Prof. E G. Smyth, in 
the article in the Homiletic Review for April, already quoted, after 
saying that many of the “ passages adduced to prove that the door of 
hope is shut for the heathen” are “seen to be insufficient as soon as 
they are examined,” adds : 


“For instance, Dr. Emmons preached his well-known sermon on 
“The Hopeless State of the Heathen,’ from the words (Psalm ix. 17), 
‘The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that forget 
God.’ No student of the Old Testament, even if his knowledge ot 

6 Homiletic Review, April, 1886. p. 282. TIbid. p. 281. 


8 Introduction to Dorner on ‘‘ The Future State.” p. 9. Ibid. p. 11. 
10 Andover Review, October, 1884. p. 345. 
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the verse did not go beyond its rendering in the Revised Version, 
would so use itnow. Recent writers have cited Romans ii. 12, ‘ For 
as many as have sinned without law shall also perish without law,’ 
and have claimed that Paul here teaches that all the heathen are lost. 
But such an interpretation, consistently carried out, would be suicidal 
to the Apostle’s object in writing the Epistle, viz., to shut men up to 
Christ for salvation. It is a wrong use of Scripture to construe the 
solemn enunciation of an ethical judgment or principle as if it were 
an absolute prediction uncovering to us the secrets of the Judgment 
Day. Not only did Jesus intercede for his murderers on the cross, 
but after his sacrifice was completed the apostles were commissioned 
to proclaim: “ Him did God exalt to be a Prince and a Saviour, for 
to give repentance to Israel and remission of sins;’ and this message 
was to be sent to all the nations. 

“ Equally erroneous is it to extend the scope of a passage beyond 
its true meaning and purpose, and deduce from it a dogmatic conclu- 
sion ; as, when Paul’s language in 2 Cor. v. 10, is applied to the hea- 
then, and interpreted to teach that the Judgment Day tor them will 
have sole reference to the deeds done in the body, and therefore that 
they can have no offer of salvation elsewhere than here. The passage 
in question belongs to a section of the Epistle in which the Apostle 
is writing of the Christian Ministry. When he says, ‘ we must all be 
made manifest before the judgment-seat of Christ, that each one may 
receive the things done in the body,’ he is referring to preachers of 
the Gospel and their hearers. A glance at the context, and even a 
careful consideration of the words of the text alone, will show that 
the thought is not contained in them that death puts the heathen be- 
yond the pale of redemption.” 


“Tt is worthy of remark,” says the editor of the Andover Review, 
speaking of this passage, “that no other passage distinctly refers to 
the bodily life in relation to judgment.” 12 

In the same article, the editor also says : 


“ What, now, are the passages which are thought to give encourage- 
ment to hope for the heathen ? 

“Qne of these passages is Peter's allusion in the third chapter of 
his epistle, to Christ’s preaching to the spirits in prison, in connection 
with his allusion in the next chapter to the preaching of the gospel to 
the dead. The preponderating conclusion of scholarship is that 
Christ appeared in the abode of the dead between his crucifixion and 
resurrection. That his message was other than the gospel, least of 
all that it was an exultant condemnation of the lost, we find it impos- 
sible to believe. The inference is natural, though not necessary, that 
if Christ preached to the contemporaries of Noah, the wickedest of 
former generations, his gospel is also made known to the heathen na- 
tions who have had even less than the warnings of Noah. The be- 


11 August, 1885. p. 156. 
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lief of the ancient church, a belief which has held its ground till the 
present time, that Christ descended into Hades, is a legitimate infer- 
ence from Peter’s teaching, taken in connection with Paul’s parenthet- 
ical question in the fourth chapter of Ephesians, ‘ Now this, he 
ascended, what is it but that he also descended into the lower parts of 
the earth? He that descended is the same also that ascended far 
above all the heavens. The interpretation of the preaching to the 
dead (1 Peter iv. 6), as meaning to the martyrs who are now dead, 
but who heard the gospel when alive, is too fanciful to deserve serious 
thought. 

“ Another passage is that in the gospel concerning the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, which shall not be forgiven, neither in this world nor 
in that which is to come. These words of Jesus do not affirm that 
any sins will be forgiven in the world which is to come ; but the in- 
ference is natural from his solemn declaration that the sin against the 
Holy Ghost cannot be forgiven in the world to come, that other sins 
may be forgiven hereafter. And inasmuch as this sin is generally 
thought to be no other than the wilful rejection of Christ, the infer- 
ence is still more natural. It is possible, however, that Christ meant 
only to speak strongly, and was employing an ‘ emphasized negative.’ 
Professor Kellogg argues 2 that the world to come was, in the opinion 
of the Jews, to begin with the resurrection, and that Christ had no 
reference to an age between death and the resurrection, but to an age 
following the intermediate state. If we correctly understand this ex- 
planation, the inference would be that all sins can be forgiven all the 
way on up to the resurrection ; that is, in this age or world ; and pos- 
sibly, except the sin against the Holy Ghost, in the period which is 
ushered in by and follows the resurrection. _ This explanation the 
Professor esteems better and more precisely pertinent to the present 
issue than the ‘emphasized negative’ theory, or the ‘ turning rhetoric 
into logic’ theory. 

“ Again, if the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon are to be condemued 
to everlasting woe, in what sense can their judgment be more tolera- 
ble than that of Chorazin and Bethsaida? If Sodom, with the knowl- 
edge of Christ, would not have been overthrown, and if Tyre and 
Sidon would have repented, can we believe that the knowledge of 
Christ will forever be withheld from them? And is it certain that 
our Lord had in mind more than the temporal calamities to which 
those cities had been exposed by reason of their sins? Was he think- 
ing of the everlasting destiny of all the individuals who dwelt in them ? 

“In more than one place Christ is spoken of as the Lord of the 
living and the dead, as if his power is not absent from the abodes of 
the dead. 

“The only remaining passage is the account in the twenty fifth 
chapter of Matthew, where judgment is based on humane and benev- 
olent works, such as feeding the hungry and visiting the sick. It 


12 In an article against “ Future Probation’ in the Presbyterian Review for April: 
1885. 
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would seem to favor the second theory, especially the form of it which 
argues for the essential Christ. But some suppose that all those 
there described must have had the knowledge of Christ, since they at 
that time know who he is; others, that their surprise is in seeing that 
many works they had done were really fur Christ ; others, that saving 
faith expresses itself in conduct ; but Professor Kellogg has relieved 
us from the necessity of explaining the passage, for he is positive it is 
not an account of the general judgment, but only of the judgment of 
those who at the time of the second coming of Christ will be found 
living, and that all these will have had the Gospel preached to them. 

“We do not recall any other passages pertinent to our inquiry, 
either directly or indirectly. Inferences from the resurrection of 
Lazarus and of the widow’s son, and trom their subsequent opportu- 
nities, have always appeared to us very shadowy. 

“Tn view of these few quotations, we claim that no one of them is 
decisive against the hope which may be entertained for the heathen. 
We do not claim, on the other hand, that the hope is unmistakably 
supported by the passages we have cited. They encourage that hope 
only inferentially. What we maintain is. that Scripture is practically 
silent concerning the prospects of those who have no knowledge of 
Christ, and that the few allusions to be found may, on the whole, be 
used quite as properly to favor as to discourage hope for the heathen. 
In the light of specific passages it is impossible to decide, and we are 
therefore left, as was stated at the outset, to our conceptions of the 
significance and scope of the gospel. Conclusions will differ as fun- 
damental conceptions of the gospel differ.” 


We have introduced these lengthy quotations for the purpose of 
showing the manner in which. the friends of the “ New Theology ” 
deal with the passages which they suppose may favor their position ; 
as also the liberal concessions which they make, — though guardedly 
— that some of these may possibly favor “a larger hope” than they 
are yet prepared to indulge in. In regard to this, there are some of 
their number who do not hesitate to express themselves as holding 
views which necessitate Universalist conclusions. -* Human life,” 
says Rev. Mr. Moxom, “is not probation, but education.” % Dr. 
Munger argues for a probation that is boundless, and unlimited by 
anything short of “ fixedness,of character,” but doubts if we have any 
right to use the word “ fixedness ” in any such connection. He says: 

“It is simpler and more scientific to say that man has but one pro- 
bation ; but by its nature it cannot have any bounds in time, whether 
of worldly life or of world-age. It may, indeed, synchronize with 
world-age, but only because that goal of time is postponed till the 
problem of existence has been solved by every human being. But 

18 Homiletic Review for March, 1886. p. 206. 
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probation will not be determined by the world-age, but by its own 
laws. It ends whenever character is fixed, — if, indeed, we have any 
right to use a word so out of keeping with moral freedom, — and it 
is not possible to attach any bound or limit to it. And character is 
fixed in evil when all the possibilities of the universe are exhausted 
that would alter the character.”14 Further than this, he avows a 
hope that all will eventually be saved; deriving that hope from: a 
“certainty ” which “can be drawn from the heart of God,” and from 
“the uncertainty that gathers about the possibilities of human nature ;” 
from the Adamic relation of Christ to humanity, the solidarity of the 
human race, the equal sweep of evil and redemptive forces, and the 
superiority of the latter; from “* the spirit and logic of revelation ;” 
from the nature of judgment, which he represents as without finality ; 
and from the following “truisms,” as he styles them: “that every 
heing will have the fullest opportunity for attaining to the end of his 
creation asa child uf God; that every human being will receive from 
the Spirit of God all the influence impelling to salvation that his na- 
ture can endure, and retain its moral integrity; and that no human 
being will be given over to perish while there is a possibility of his 
salvation ;” from “ the consensus of reason and revelation on this sub 
ject;” from the local coloring of Scriptural language ; from “ the 
sense of humanity,” which “the leaven of the gospel generates ;” and 
from the doctrine of evolution, which is to him as manifest in the in- 
tellectual and spiritual domain as it is in the physical. True, he ad- 
mits that the mystery of free-will furnishes a possibility that the lost 
sheep may never be found, the sinner never repent, yet he carefully 
guards his argument on it as merely a theoretical possibility, and does 
not entertain the belief that it will ever in any one instance actually 
take plece; and while sin casts a shadow into the future which he 
cannot pierce; and while he confesses that the lines of the forces of 
sin and of the gospel “do not converge to our finite eyes,” the difli- 
culty is not in the results, but in “our finite eyes,” and he bates not a 


jot of hope and assurance that “the locic of the gospel is salvation, 
and the secret of the universe is joy.” 

And the editor of the Andover Review says: “Whatever may be 
the fact, we certainly have not a knowledge of men sufficient to war- 
rant us in affirming that any one to whom Christ has not been made 


14** The Freedom of Faith.’ pp. 42, 48. 


. Ibid. pp. 23, 24, 88, 63, 65, 835, 289, 341; and “ Statement of Belief,” ii., iv., vi., 
7, 8, 12, 13. 
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known is already incapable of salvation. We do not dare to affirm 
as much of any individual who has apparently become fixed in wick- 
edness and unbelief under the full blaze of the light of the gospel. 
The mighty working of the Holy Spirit in corrupt hearts has so often 
reversed our judgment that we have learned to despair of none.” 16 
And later, when a criticism and question came from the pen of Rev. 
Dr. John E. Todd, whether, since a fair probation is conditioned, 
according to the “ New Theology,” on the revelation of Christ to 
every soul that is on trial, it may not be presumed that, “owing to 
mental idiosyncracies, prejudice, educational bias, men often get very 
incorrect and distorted, aud always get very impartial and inadequate, 
views of Christ, even from the Gospels, and that the methods of pre- 
sentation of him, at least by ‘ orthodox’ preachers, are often such as 
to convey very erroneous notions of him,” — whether, in view of all 
this, we shall not be compelled, according to the “ New Theology, 
to “include among those who never have the gospel fairly offered to 
them in this life, not only the heathen and certain classes that never 
hear preaching in Christian lands, but also very many, if not most, of 
those who hear the gospel preached all their lives?” the editor said : 
“ We instantly answer that if during one’s earthly life knowledge of 
Christ is so inadequate, if presentations of him are so perverted and 
erroneous that humble saving faith in him is practically precluded, 
then in our belief, and in entire agreement with our theory, that 
knowledge will sometime be given. Concerning those who do not 
have the gospel at all, such as many heathen, the case seems so clear 
that we think it most probable that the requisite knowledge will be 
given after death. In case of those who have some knowledge of 
Christ we do not think that any man has the power or right to judge 
either of the adequacy of the knowledge or of the corresponding 
responsibility of those who have it.” 1 

Opposition to these views is expected, aud no little of it is mani- 
fest. The last two numbers of the Bibliotheca Sacra are in this di- 
rection, and contain, with the older objections, some that are quite 
novel. Rev. E. I. Dwinell, D.D., Prof. in Pacific Theological Sem- 
inary, Oakland, Cal., has some original criticisms, which are themselves 
open to severest criticism. He fights aguinst the idea of opportunity 
for salvation hereafter, on the ground that given the opportunity, sal- 
vation is inevitable. Having shown that here, men are, by virtue of 
their bodies, liable to sin, the good and the bad mingled together with 

16 August number, 1885. p. 574. 17 Andover Review, January, I8&6. p. 83. 
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all kinds of good and evil forces working to raise or to sink them, he 
shows that there “ the body, the organ of action on material things,” 
is absent, and there, too, is “ the absence of its appetites, passions, suf- 
fering, limitations, occupations.” And so he concludes that “ Those 
whose trial is there, if they have, as is imagined, the insight of spir- 
itual beings in a bodiless world, and the undisguised play of their fac- 
ulties, and if the divine Christ with his transcendent evidences and 
glory is presented to them, will show no option and no virtue in being 
convinced and accepting the evidence, and nothing can keep them from 
yielding but their own absolute choice of sin under circumstances 
when such choice would be morally impossible.” #8 If this is so, what 
becomes of the so popular argument, —accepted with strange incon- 
sistency by Dr. Dwinell himself, — that the sinful soul attains to 
“ fixedness of character” and cannot be saved beyond death because 
it is “hopelessly afflicted” with “spiritual blindness?” What be- 
comes uf the theory that it gets so in love with sin that even if ad- 
mitted to heaven it could not enjoy its spiritual blessedness, but the 
society of Christ and of the good would be its keenest damnation ? 
What becomes of the theory that eternal woe is the penalty of eter- 
nal sinning? If good motives may not operate without violating the 
will, how can evil ones? If there is no virtue in the obedience of 
the disembodied, how can their disobedience be asin? In short, what 
theory of the endless damnation of sinners can be maintained, except 
the atrocious one that God, by the exercise of His might, arbitrarily 
changes the condition of men on purpose that He may damn them 
eternally ? 

Again, Dr. Dwinell thinks that the problems of this life, its sins, 
sorrows, sufferings, and troubles cannot be ethically explained, and 
why, therefore, should we busy ourselves with pushing ethical consid- 
erations against the doctrine of eternal suffering and sin? This is 
the stock argument against Universalism. The editor of the Andover 
Review well disposes of it in the following statement : 


“It is customary to argue from the present existence of sin and 
evil in the world to the probability that it may continue forever, and 
that some may be lost who never had even the opportunity of salva- 
tion. How, it is asked, can we reconcile it with the goodness of God 
that He should create a world in-which sin and suffering should be 
present for ages? How, then, can we decide any of these dark ques- 
tions from our opinion of what God might be expected todo? We 
submit that the argument is irrelevant. If sin is at length to disap- 

18 Bibliotheca Sacra, January, 1886. p. 49. 
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pear entirely, there would be mental relief, and its existence would 
not be so mysterious. The temporary presence of sin presents no 
sich problem as the everlasting presence of sin. The argument is 
one of the weakest to bring against the docrine of universal restora- 
tion. So if the heathen, at present corrupt and ignorant, are at 
length to be enlightened and to have space for repentance, the prob- 
lem is entirely different from that which confronts us on the supposi- 
tion that from their very birth they are doomed to everlasting woe. 
The existence of sin which cannot be escaped nor overcome, is infi- 
nitely more perplexing to thought than the existence of sin from which 
redemption is made possible. That God permits sin at all is indeed 
mysterious, but the mystery darkens if the majority of the race can 
never by any possibity be delivered from it.” 


But we close here, with the remark before made, that the trend of 
the “ Progressive Orthodoxy” is inevitably towards Universalism. 
Its advocates mnst either call a halt and a retreat, or be pushed by 
the force of logic and the demands of the confessed “ ethical con- 
sciousness” to the only possible resting place, the assurance that all 
evil must be destroyed, all sin be finished, the holiness of all souls be 
secured by Almighty Wisdom and Love. 


Religious World. 


The Christian Leader of April 15th contained an article from the 
pen of Rev. Dr. Miner, covering a letter from Dr. R. Strémberg, of 
Stockholm, relating to Universalism in Sweden. Dr. Strémberg is 
editor of a monthly magazine entitled “ Natt och Morgon” (Night 
and Morning), in which he has for several years advocated Univer- 
salism with ability and zeal, and at considerable pecuniary sacrifice. 
Twice, for want of support, he has been obliged to suspend the pub- 
lication ot his magazine ; but now it is being issued again, but greatly 
needing material aid. We give here the editor’s introduction\to Natt 
och Morgon for 1884, the time of the last resumption of publication, . 
as showing the vigor and spirit of the Doctor, and also in the hope 
that it may elicit some help in his good work from the Universalists 
of America: 


“¢« Night and Morning’ has then dawned again, or is it anew Mag- 
azine by the same name and the same editor? No, friends, it is the 
same ina younger form. ‘The development of apostasy goes on more 
rapidly, and there are few who in our time will stand at the front and 
fight against the Philistines of unbelief. The condition of God’s 
Israel now is as in the time when Saul was in Gibeah: ‘ Every Is- 


18 Andover Review, August, 1885. p. 161. 
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raelite must go down to the Philistines to have his ploughshare or his 
ax or his scythe sharpened.’ Although only an armor-bearer, [ have 
been longing to see * the Camp ot the Circumcised,’ and if Jonathan’s 
sword is still sharp we may yet be able to do something, ‘ because the 
Lord is mighty to work through-many and through few.’ My inten- 
tion in this renewed ‘ Night and Morning’ is mainly to let ‘ deceased 
friends’ of the heavenly David speak. In this new series [ will 
introduce a number of witnesses of God’s unchanging and saving 
love, under the title of ‘ God All in all.’ 

“¢ Night and Morning’ was, as far as I know, the first Swedish 
Magazine maintaining the hope of final happiness for all. Later, 
many have spoken in favor of the same view, which has been laid 
before the public in the works of ‘ Rydberg,’ ‘ Farrar,’ and others. 
It has been done with some hesitation, fearing to find foundation for 
the doctrine in reason only, and not in the Scriptures. It is in order 
to prove that the Scriptures, rightly translated and explained, contain 
those thoughts ; and I, after several years’ delay, will now show. what 
many religious men have understood and taught is the meaning of 
the Bible im this respect. It is not only the need ot a purer religion 
that has induced me to again issue this paper, but it is also to remove 
the dissension among God’s children, who are losing their hope of 
‘one fold and one shepherd,’ before the Lord’s return to the world to 
establish his kingdom. This and much more has made me attempt, 
with the help of God, to again publish this paper, the price of which 
will be two crowns ! a year.” 


It is presumed that Dr. Strémberg’s Universalism is held on ‘Trini- 
tarian grounds, and that except in the doctrine of Results, it contains 
little that the Universalists of America would be in full accord with. 
But this, when we remember what were the views of Murray, Win- 
chester, Rich, and their contemporaries generally, will surely be no 
bar to our not only wishing him 'God-speed, but to our aiding him to 
the extent of our ability in continuing his publication, aud making the 
best use of his opportunities to convince his countrymen — the coun- 
trymen of Fredrika Bremer, who boldly and beautifully taught it in 
her popular stories, — that God shall be All in all. 


— The decrees of the Plenary Council of Baltimore have been 
approved, and so many of them as relate to the cause of ‘Temperance 
have beea published by the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of 
America, for general distribution. That efficient society is recognized 
by the Pope, and is commended “to the paternal care of all our 
priests, that it may flourish more and more.” The following are among 
the decrees : 


1 Equals fifty-four centsjour currency. 
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“There is no doubt but that amongst the evils we especially de- 
plore in this country the abuse of intoxicating drinks is to be num- 
bered. For this excess is the constant source of sin and the fruitful 
origin of misery ; utter ruin has thereby come upon inuumerable indi- 
viduals and whole families, and it has dragged many souls headlong to 
eternal destruction. And since this vice has spread not a little even 
amongst Catholics, scandal is thus given to non-Catholics, and a great 
obstacle is set up against the spread of religion. Both love of relig- 
ion and of country, therefore, urges all Christians to use every effort 
to stamp out this pestiferous evil. 

“ Following in the footsteps of the Fathers of the other Councils 
of Baltimore and supported by the teaching of the Angelic Doctor, 
(II, 9149 ; a 3) we approve and heartily commend the praiseworthy 
custom of many who in our day abstain entirely from the use of intox- 
icating drinks, thus to overcome more certainly the vice of intemper- 
ande, either by removing from themselves the occasions thereof or by 
presenting to others a splendid example of the virtue of temperance, 
whose zeal we willingly admit is according to knowledge and has 
already brought forth abundant fruit and promises still greater in the 
future. 

“ Lastly, we warn our faithful people who sell intoxicating liquors 
to consider seriously by how many and how great dangers and occa- 
sions of sin their business — although not unlawful in itself — is sur- 
rounded. If they can, let them choose a more honorable way of mak- 
ing aliving; but if they cannot, let them study by all means to remove 
trom themselves and others the occasions of sin. Let them not sell 
drink to the young. that is, to those who are not of age, nor to those 
who they foresee will abuse drink. Let them keep their saloons closed 
on Sunday and at no time let them allow blasphemy, cursing, or ob- 
scene language within the walls of their taverns. If tl.rough their cul- 
pable neglect or co-operation religion is brought into contempt and 
souls mired, they must know that in heaven there is an Avenger who 
will surely exact the severest punishment from them. 

“The holding of picnics and excursions is forbidden, except by 
special permission of the Ordinary (the Bishop of the Diocese) in each 
case. They are not to be held on Sundays, or festivals, nor on fast 
days, nor in the night time, nor can any intoxicating drinks be sold 
at them on any account. The same rule governs the holding of 
Fairs.” 









In publishing the foregoing the Union adds the following, which, 
if heeded, will be of great advantage to the class{of all others among 
us where Temperance principles and practice will produce tle most 
marked results : 





“We can now sound the advance, and remembering that to keep 
the recognition of the Church we must remain Catholic and adhere 
strictly to the principles of our Constitution, we can march fi-rward 
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confidently to victory. Our societies shoul! immediately make ar- 
rangements to extend the cause in all directions. Rallies and public 
meetings should be held, total abstinence literature should be circulated, 
parishes that have no total abstinence societies should be visited and 
the pastors respectfully asked to sanction their establishment, and in 
every proper way, the movement should be pushed in all directions— 
until it assumes such proportions that the vice of intemperance will 
no longer be a scandal to the Catholic name.” 


— The strife now going on in our land between capital and labor, 
manifest in the organizing of the laboring classes representing every 
branch of trade, and the strikes against poor pay, excessive hours of 
labor, and other restrictions imposed by capital, presents a complicated 
and difficult problem which cannot be dismissed off-hand, but will re- 
quire time, patience, knowledge, and the highest social and _ political 
wisdom, to solve and settle. The right of the laborer to organize for 
the purpose of securing his just dues, no one can successfully ques- 
tion. His right to demand equitable compensation for his labor, and 
that he shall not be compelled to isolate himself from his family by 
excessive hours of toil, is also manifest ; and, it is hoped, the fact that 
he needs, in many instances, a better chance in life than is now open 
to him, is not disputed. How to obtain it is a serious question for 
him and for us to consider. The strike may be legitimat2, but is 
interference with those who do not desire to join in the strike justifi- 
able? The refusal to work is a right, but is there any warrant for 
injuring the employer by boycotting or by violence? The privilege 
of organizing is admitted, but on what ground shall those be perse- 
cuted and denied the privilege of working who do not desire to join 
the organization? Sympathy with the workingman is in great danger 
of being extinguished, because he combines with his effort to obtain 
his own rights such manifest disregard of the rights of others. 


— Intemperance is, after all, the workingman’s greatest enemy. 
A recent showing has been made in Pennsylvania to the effect that 
outside of the cities of that great State, the average salary paid to 
ministers of the Gospel is four hundred dollars per annum. That on 
this hundreds are living in comfort and supporting themselves and 
families. The average pay of the miners in the great coal-beds of 
that State is a little more than four hundred dollars per year. But 
many of the miners are living in a wretched state of destitution, their 
families without the necessaries of life, and their condition deplorable 


in its poverty. Intoxicating liquors are the cause of the difference. 
The Seventh Annnal Report of the New Jersey Bureau of Statis- 
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tics of Labor and Industries contains a significant chapter concerning 
the condition of wage earners and how it can be improved. The 
chapter is largely made up of passages from letters of individual 
workmen ; and their entreaty is that they may be delivered and may 
help to deliver their associates from this curse. They thus set forth 
the cause of the workingman’s low estate: 


“ Whisky and beer are the great obstacles -here.” 

“Intemperance is the cause of very much wretchedness in our 
families.” 

“ The greatest evil is strong drink.” 

“Our morals here are low on account of rum.” 

“ Many of the hands drink to excess.” 

“ The liquor traffic has a bad effect on our trade.” 

“ Strong drink injures a great many of us.” 

“ Morality would be good except for drunkenness.” 

“ Too large a portion of our wages goes to the sellers of rum and 
beer.” 

“ Drunkenness is the bane of the working classes.” 

“Many of our men love beer more than their families.” 

“ Drink is the workingman’s curse.” 

“Tobacco and liquor are a great injury.” 

“ Except for beer and whisky, we are very moral.” 

“ Rum does much to lower us.” 

“ Workingmen drink too much for their own good.” 

“ Rum and beer are our great enemies.” 

“Our condition is much lower than it should be. This results 
principally from the use of liquor and from ignorance.” 

“ Much immorality — whisky is at the bottom.” 

“Tgnorance and intemperance are the chief causes which prevent 
us from improving.” 

“ Intemperance is the great vice of the painters.” 


They make the following suggestions in regard to the remedy of 
these evils : 


“Laws prohibiting the manufacture and sale of liquor would im- 
prove the workingman’s condition.” 

“ Local option has improved our condition.” 

“A prohibitory law would do much for our improvement.” 


“The liquor traffic has a bad effect on trade; prohibition would do 
good.” 


“ Prohibition is needed.” 
“ Should drink less.” 


“ Total abstinence.” 


“ Men should not spend so much time in saloons.” 


“We must have a prohibitory law before our condition is much 
bettered.” 
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“The shoemakers of Newark must have a better organization, if 
they are ever to improve; also less breweries and saloons.” 
J “What is wanted is that men should drink less and keep better 

ours.” 

“‘ Better education and legal prohibition of the sale of liquors.” 

“Do not believe in prohibition entirely, but think that many work- 
men would be better off if we had it.” 

“ When rum has been banished there will be some hope.” 

“We should also support and encourage each other to resist the 
evils of drink.” 

“ Abolish rum and tobacco.” 

“ Prohibition both of tobacco and liquor would benefit us.” 

“ Prohibition is about the only thing which will elevate working- 


” 


men. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. The History of the Church known as The Unitas Fratrum or The Unity of the 
Brethren, founced by the followers of John Hus, the Bohemian Reformer and Martyr. 
By Edmund De Schweinitz, 8.T.D., Bishop of the Unitas Fratrum. Bethlehem. 
1885. &vo. pp xxv., 693. $2.50. 


The Unitas Fratrum, a body of Christians of great simplicity of life 
always, and originally as simple in their faith, are the descendants of 
those devoted people who were brought into the Christian Faith about 
the middle of the ninth century, through the preaching of two Greek 
priests, Cyrilland his brother Methodius. The Slavonians who migrated 
into Bohemia and Moravia in A.D. 451, were led by Czech, and to dis- 
tinguish themselves from other inhabitants of those regions, adopted 
the name of their leader and called themselves Czechs. They were pa- 
gans, originally monotheists, but a polytheism rivalling that of Greece 
and Rome, grew up among them: and Cyrill and Methodius, having had 

reat success in winning to the side of Christianity “nations that had 
ong been its foes,” were sent to Moravia to preach the gospel to the 
Czéchs. ‘“ They trained young Czechs as native priests,” savs Bishop 
Schweinitz. 


“ They finished that Slavonian Version of the Bible which Cvrill had previously 
begun, and for which he had invented an alphabet known asthe Cyrtltza. They ren- 
dered the liturgy into the same tongue, and introduced it into every parish. They 
caused the reading of the Scriptures, public worship, aud preaching to be conducted 
in the vernacular. They built upa nationa) Church, in which the Czechs felt at home. 
Cyrill and Methodius, therefore, deserve their title of * Apostles of the Slavonians.’ 
Both in its character and results, their work resembled the Missionary activity of the 
primitive Christians, and stood out in bright contrast to the system which Rome intro- 
duced wherever she gained a foothold. 

“Her priests who had been sent to Bohemia and Moravia from Germany, used the 
Latin language in public worship, impressed upon the minds of the heathens the im- 
portance of tithes far more earnestly than the necessity of a conversion to God, and 
set forth doctrines which, even in that early age, constituted a wide departure from 
the standard of the Bible. Cyrill and Methodius, on the contrary, drew their inspira- 
tion from the Greek Church, which taught purer doctrines and unfolded the Gospel, 
not us a succession of unintelligible chants and lessons, but, in. the vernacular, as ‘ the 
power «ot God unto salvation to every one that believeth.’ ”’ 


Then followed a long struggle, the German adherents of the Latin 
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Church insis.ing that the territory thus occupied by the Greek Mission- 
aries belonged to Rome ; and finally succeeding in bringing it under the 
sway of the papacy, although the Pope pronised to reserve certain 
rights to the Czechs, but soon forfeited his word. But the principles 
and spirit of the Greek theology were never fully eradicated from the 
religious consciousness of the Bohemians and Moravians. Often 
smothered and repressed by persecution, the independence begotten by 
this so widely different from the Latin theology, broke out into expres- 
sion and assertion of its force, and kept alive a freer and a better faith. 
The earliest declarations of faith differ quite essentially from those for- 
mulated atter A.D. 1457, but even in the latest, in spite of mary marks 
of Latin influence, there are distinct traces of the Greek theology. 
These facts invest the history of this Church with an interest which 
cannot be confined within strict denominational limits. It is an impor- 
tant part of the history of the struggle of Protestantism against the 
Papacy, and so has an interest for all Protestants. 

Bishop De Schweinitz gives us the European history of the Church 
only, bringing his narrative of facts down to 1722, the time of its com- 
ing under the protection of Count Zinzendorf of Saxony, and thirteen 
years before it planted itself in the New World, in Georgia. Its history 
here, under its modern and most popular name, the Moravian Church, 
will yet be written, we trust, by the same able and impartial pen. 


2. Beyond the Grave. By Dr. Hermann Cremer, Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Griefswald. Translated from the German by the Rev. Samuel T. Lowrie, 
D.D., with an Introduction by the Rev. A. A. Hodge, D.D. New York. Harper & 
Brothers. 1886. 16mo. pp xxxviii., 158. 


We find this little book entertaining and suggestive, but not remark- 
ably instructive. Author, translator and introducer differ from each 
other, and all, as it seems to us, differ from the truth which they have 
under consideration. The author’s work seems to be the unfolding and 
defence of the following statement, which he emphasizes by putting it 
before us in italics: “ Existence beyond the grave ts no longer what it 
was, and it will sometime no longer be what tt now ts. In treating of 
existence beyond the grave we must speak of a past, present, and future.” 
His theory of the past is that before Christ was put to death, there was 
only one place for all the dead, Sheol or Hades. But the state of all 
the dead in this one place was not the same. To the righteous the 
place was the vestibule of heaven, where they rested in hope of the 
promised redemption. To the wicked it was the vestibule of despair, 
hell with its unceasing agonies. When Christ by his death entered the 
abode of the dead, its gates were opened to waiting believers, and they 
followed their Lord into Paradise. Those who had no share in Christ’s 
redemption remained behind. But for neither class is all yet accom- 
plished. The resurrection of the body is necessary to the completeness 
of the happiness of the one or of the misery of the other Waiting for 
this, the righteous are enjoying all the blessedness possible to the dis- 
embodied, and the wicked all the pain they can endure without their 
material organism. At the resurrection and reunion of the soul with 
the body, those who have rejected Christ sink back into the second 
death, from which there is no deliverance. Meanwhile the resurrection 
is delayed in order that in this vestibule-state the gospel may be preached 
to those who had no knowledge of it in this life, and that they may have 
the opportunity of accepting it. ‘It is scriptural,” says Dr. Cremer, 
“‘and not contrary to Scripture, to believe in the possibility of conver- 
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sion in the realm of death, esp: cially since, according to Rev. xx. 11-15, 
there are such in it whose names are found in the book of life at the 
future resurrection and judgment.”’ ‘ We dare not, however, surrender 
ourselves to the thought that the future resurrection may bring about 
the universal redemption, and that instead of leaving the existing sepa- 
ration beyond the yrave to continue, or intensifying it, it will completely 
abolish it.” And while he confesses that the Restoration of all is a 
beautiful thought, and that “whoever makes earnest work of his own 
blessedness might gladly cherish such thoughts for others,” he not only 
thinks that the hope for it is unwarranted, but also that there are three 
reasons why the torments of the lost wi:l not disturb the bliss of the re- 
deemed : 


“In the first place, in the communion of love with the triune God all other love will 
be swallowed up, and in that and in eternal life every loss will be rich!y indemnified; 
so that at least, deprivations of loved ones is not to be mentioned (Matt. xix. 29). And 
then, moreover, if, spite of the pains of His love (Jer. xxxi. 20), the Lliss of God is not 
disturbed by the sufferings of His creatures that they have incurred by their own guilt, 
neither will the blessedness of the redeemed. For they cannot cherish greater love 
for the lost than God Himself. But lastly, the contrast between the lost and the re- 
deemed does not consist merely in the different situations in which both are found, but 
also in a contrast of willing and being. On both sides reigns a tremendous union of 
freedom and of necessity. The lamentations of the lost are not lamentations of repen- 
tance, but lamentations of unchained hatred.” 


We recommend a perusal of the passages cited in the above. They 
give no countenance whatever to such atrocious sentiments as they are 
said to endorse. What ground in reason, revelation, or elsewhere, ex- 
cept in his own imagination, has our author for his closing assertion ? 
Not the slightest. It is sheer assumption. 


8. Edge-Tools of Speech. Selected and Arranged by Maturin M. Ballou. Boston. 
Ticknor & Company. 1886. 8vo. pp. xi., 579. $3.50. 


“How did you like our minister?” asked a devoted parishioner of a 
stranger whom he saluted as they were passing out of Church. “ Fairly 
well ; but the sermon had very little originality in it, for he told us that 
he was freely quoting from others.” “ That is true,” responded the 
questioner, ‘but it takes a man of genius to make an apt quotation !” 
Judged by this estimate, Mr. Ballou’s genius is of the highest order, as 
in this volume he has collected and arranged under their appropriate 
heads, the fairest and rarest gems of thought on nearly a thousand dif- 
ferent subjects. Great care has been taken that the quotations shall be 
accurately given ; and the perusal of these pages will be a revelation to 
many that the sayings which they have been attributing to others were 
in many instances quite different from what the authors had written. 
With scissors and paste-pot one can easily collect and string togetier 
the reputed sayings of others, but in so doing he will only repeat and 
perpetuate blunders. Mr. Ballou has not gone at his work in this way, 
but has been a student, carefully examining his authorities, and has pa- 
tiently gleaned from the best English, French and German literature ; 
and in not a few instances has made remunerative excursions among the 
writings of the older and now extinct nations. About fifteen hundred 
authors contribute their thoughts to his pages. 

Mr. Ballou well says: “ Books of quotations are not only of impor- 
tance to the reader for what they contain of matured thought, but also 
for what they suggest.” All writers and public speakers can attest the 
truthfulness of this assertion. Often a subtle point is made luminous, 
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reflection is stimulated, expression is made more full and eloquent, by 
the happy thought suggested by an apt quotation. and the vigor which 
it imparts to a tired or confused brain. Such books are therefore in 
demand, and will continue to be so long as men are in earnest in desir- 
ing to impress their thoughts on the minds of others, for their enlight- 
enment, conduct and hope, 

The title of this volume is taken from the following significant quo- 
tation from one of Lord Bacon’s sayings: ‘Nor do apothegms only 
serve for ornament and delight, but also for action and civil use, as be- 
ing the Edge-tools of Speech, which cut and penetrate the knot of busi- 
ness and affairs.” The publishers have put the work into becoming and 
excellent dress, and the book deserves a place in the library of every 
writer and public speaker. 


4. Poets and Problems. By George Willis Cooke. Boston. Ticknor & Company 
1886. 12mo. pp. 382. $2.00. 


Mr. Cooke writes, he tells his readers, because he enjoys praising. 
and “the giving to him who is worthy enthusiastic admiration.” He is 
of the opinion that “of wholesome and pure-hearted admiration the 
world never had too much.” “It is easy to find faults in the best of 
authors, and to pick flaws in the works of the masters of literature.” 
But such cold-blooded work seems to him contemptuous; and the true 
way of dealing with an author is to approach his writings “ with a desire 
to find that in them which is most worthy and most characteristic of 
their genius.” In this spirit Mr. Cooke has written in this volume, of 
Tennyson, Ruskin and Browning. A chapter is devoted to the Poet 
as a Teacher; and having there described the true compass and quality 
of the poetic art, he turns for illustrations to three of the greatest living 
writers. He well says: 


“The remarkable contrast in the genius and methods of Tennyson and Browning 
make them admirably adapted to my purpose. Not the Jess does the wonderful prose 
of Ruskin illustrate its capacity for becoming in every way essentially poetic. Not 
wishing to appear merely as the champion of a literary theory, I have sought to inter- 
pret these authors from a much broader point of view, as well as from this special one 
and to indicate their relations to the problems of the time. _This, I take it, is a true 
and legitimate work forthe hand of the critic, and one of very great importance. My 
purpose has been, in this direction, to interpret the thought and spirit of the Victorian 
era in England, as they appear in the writings of these representative authors. The 
literature of any period is but a reflection of its life; and when we would fully under- 
stand any age we must turn to the men who have uttered its highest aspiration and 
given direction to its sentiments.” 


Tennyson is, as a poet, both popular and great; Ruskin is the prose 
interpreter of the poetical and artistic side of life; Browning is, and 
will always remain, the poet of the few, and a love of him must be ac- 
quired. These peculiarities Mr. Cooke clearly sees, and makes his. 
readers see. His analysis is thorough, his insight clear, and his expres- 
sion of his thought is simple and direct in style, and elevating in spirit. 


5. Ecclesiastical Institutions: Being Part VI. of the Principles of Sociolocy. By 
Herbert Spencer. New York. D. Appleton & Co, 1856, 12mo. pp. 671-858. 


This volume is of quite slender proportions compared with some of 
the Parts on the Principles of Sociology which have preceded it; but 
it is on a department of the general: subject that is superior in impor- 
tance to all the rest. After attempting to show that religious ideas 
are not innate, the proof being drawn from an assertion that certain 
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deaf mutes have been found who had no conception of a Supreme Be- 
ing, and certain African tribes who have no notion of immortality, — a 
very labored effort is made to show from notions of fear of deceased 
ancestors in various countries, that all worship has been a growth from 
some form of ancestral worship. ‘‘ The conception of the ghost,” says 
Mr. Spencer, we find everywhere, and “thus we have abundant proof 
of the natural genesis of religions.” But if this is so, how comes it 
that he makes the assertion that the people who worship their ancestors 
and in various ways seek to propitiate them, have no belief in their life 
beyond death? The statements flatly contradict each other. Are they 
sie fools as to worship and fear that which they believe does not ex- 
ist 

The conception of Deity, based on ancestral worship is, Mr. Spencer 
argues, falsely based, and must therefore be.a fiction ; and we should 
necessarily so regard it if were not “ that at the outset a germ of truth 
was contained in the primitive conception — the truth, namely, that the 
power which manifests itself in consciousness is but a differently condi- 
tioned form of the power which manifests itself beyond consciousness.” 
Granted ; but “the power which manifests itself in consciousness ” is a 
moral power, and is therefore, of necessity, a Personal Power. Mr. 
Spencer’s last words are: 

‘* But one truth must grow ever clearer — the truth that there is an Inscrutable Ex- 
istence everywhere manifested, to which he can neither find nor conceive either begin- 
ning or end. Amid the mysteries which become the more mysterious the more they 
are thought about, there will remain the one absolute certainty that he is ever in pres- 
ence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy, from which all things proceed.” 


A fresh demonstration this that “the world by wisdom knows not 
God;” “ Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou find out 
the Almighty unto perfection ?”’ And a fresh assurance that though 
“heart and flesh cry out for the living God,” He must reveal Himself 
or we get no satisfying thought of what He is; and that such a revela- 
tion, made through our Lord Jesus Christ, answers the cry, is approved 
by all that is good within us, and satisfies intelligence, conscience and 
affection. Mr. Spencer’s agnosticism is necessitated by his rejection of 
revelation, and his assigned reasons therefor are so puerile that if his 
great name had not been attached to this book its contents would re- 
ceive general condemnation. 


6. Tbe Newton Lectures for 1885. The Hebrew Feasts in their Relation to Recent 
Critical Hypotheses concerning the Pentateuch. By William Henry Green, Professor 
in Princeton Theological Seminary. New York. Robert Carter & Brothers. 1886. 
12m0. pp. 429. $1.50. 


The Higher Criticism, as it is called, of the Old Testament, as repre- 
sented by. Reuss, Wellhausen and Kuenen, rests on the theory that the 
Religious Institut’ons of Israel, as presented in the Pentateuch, are not 
the product of one mind or of one age, but are the growth of several 
‘successive ages ; and that the laws in which they are enacted, and which 
have been commonly attributed to Moses, are really the growth and 
accumulation of widely separated periods. This conclusion is said to be 
reached by an analysis “% the laws themselves, and is further verified 
by the statements of history, “ provided the history itself is first sub- 
jected to proper critical treatment, and its earlier and later elements are 
correctly discriminated.” Particular effort has been made by Well- 
hausen to establish this new theory “by appeals to the legislation and 
the history in regard to the Place of Worship, the Sacrifices, the Sacred 
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Feasts, and the Priesthood.” Professor Green takes up and examines 
thetheory as it relates to the Hebrew Feasts ; and thus gives his reasons 
for the selection of this particular phase of the subject: 

“‘ Two reasons led to the selection of this point for more particular discussion. First, 
the Feasts are alleged to be one of its main props, and to afford the clearest proof thxt 
the various Pentateuchal laws belong to different eras and represent distinct stages in 
the religious life of the people. And, secondly, while the critical views respecting the 
Sanctuary, the Sacrifices, and tl.e Priesth have been vigorously and successfully 
assailed, proportiouate prominence has not been given by the opponents of the hypoth- 
esis to the matter of the Feasts.” 


The lectures are eight in number, and discuss the Wellhausen Hy- 
pothesis in General; The History of Opinion Respecting the Hebrew 
Feasts ; The Unity of Exodus, Chapters xii., xiii.: The Feast Laws and 
the Passover; The Feast of Weeks; and the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Prof. Green has evidently familiarized himself with the literature of the 
subject. His statement of the theory seems to be candid and fair, and 
he gives an essentially complete history of the development of upinion 
in the matter. We cannot outline his mode of argument in this brief 
notice. It must suffice to say that it is thoroughly critical. The fol- 
lowing passage from his reply to one of the specific arguments of the 
new theorists will indicate the style, vigor and clearness of his entire 
efiort : 

‘* We hear a great deal from the critics about the centralization of worship proving 
the death blow to the old religion of Israel, and substituting a round of external formal- 
ities in place of true inward devotion. Let them explain then the book ot Psalms, and 
trace the fervor of ite enthusiasm, its pure, rapturous devotion, its elevated and enlight- 
ened pietv, to its source. It was the sanctuary on Zion which kindled it to a glow. 
What was there corresponding to it that was ever produced in those local sanctuaries 
and that popular religion, of which we hear so much! [I do not now call attention to 
any argument derived from the Davidic origin of any of the Psalms, and the proof 
thus afforded of the unity of the sanctuary in the age of David. But, dismissing all 
questions of date and authorship, look at the book as a whole, as the utterance of 
pious bearts in Israel, as the flower and crown of Old Testament devotion. Accept, 
if you please, the critical conclusion that the Psalms are almost without exception 
a and that all that we really know about them is that they formed the hymn 

ook of the second Temple. This book, then, is not only contemporaneous with Ezra's 
alleged issue of the Priest Code, which, we are told, deadened and formalized the piety 
of Isvael; but it derives all its spring, gathers all its fervor, draws all its lofty and pure 
devotion from that centralized sanctuary and that centralized worship, which, as they 
tell us, this formal and stiffened code was the means of establishing.” 


The lectures are a valuable contribution to the defense of the integrity 
of the Pentateuch against the revolutionary arguments of those who at 
all risks seem determined to eliminate the supernatural from the Scrip- 


ture record. 


7. The Plants of the Bible. By John Hutton Balfour, M.A., M.D., etc. New and 
Enlarged Edition. London, Edinburgh and New York. T. Nelson & Sons. 188. 


12mo pp. 249. $1.75. 


This is one of the handsomest specimens of book-making that has 
fallen under our notice. The type and paper are excellent, the numer- 
ous illustrations are of the best and most improved style of wood en- 
graving, the binding is in good taste and well-befitting the subject matter 
of the pages ; the whole making a perfect specimen of the well-known 
publisher’s skill. The contents are instructive, interesting and valuable 
as a help in understanding the Botany of Palestine. Prof. Balfour had 
given much time and extensive research in perfecting the book, and 
though he died while it was going through the press, yet the proof 
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sheets of the whole had passed under his eye. The descriptions of the 
Plants are popular as well as scientific, and the book cannot fail to in- 
struct and please all classes of readers, particularly preachers and other 
special students of the Bible. 


8. Old Testament Characters. By Cunningham Geikie, D.D. With seventy-one 
Illustrations, Chronological Tables, and an Index. . New York. James Pott & Co 
1886, 12mo. pp. xii., 484. $1.50. 


Dr. Geikie is the author of the popular work, “ Hours with the Bible,” 
six volumes of which, covering Old Testament history, have been pub- 
lished. Thevolume before us may be regarded, he says, as a condensed 
epitome of some prominent portions of the six volumes referred to; 
but it is an entirely independent composition and nota mere abstract of 
the larger work. It is therefore of use alike to those who have, and to 
those who have not the “ Hours with the Bible.” Dr. Geikie is a faith- 
ful and industrious student, #nd in his long course of study of the Old 
Testament has had access to many works that are beyond the reach of 
the ordinary reader. He has read with discrimination, and his conclu- 
sions as to facts in biography and history are generally sound and relia- 
ble. The general student will gain valuable information from the “ Old 
Testament Characters,” and the preacher will find here just what he 
needs, and probably could not obtain in its fulness elsewhere. When 
we consider the value of Biography, the importance and interest which 
attaches to lessons drawn from the lives of others, whether they be ex- 
amples to be followed or to avoid, and the great variety of character ia 
the men and women who are mentioned in the Old Testament, the 
special value of such a work to the preacher is manifest. 


' 9. Latest Interpretations. By Rev. S. A. Gardner. Boston. Universalist Publish- 
ing House. 1886. 12mo. pp. 208. $1.00. 


This volume is made up of thirteen discourses given by the Pastor of 
the Universalist Church, in Milford, Mass. The themes are Rational- 
ism, God, Evil, Christ, Christianity, Selfhood, Brotherhood, Consolation, 
Immortality, Progression, Revelation, Miracles, Victory. The author 
is a man of genius, a clear, terse writer, fond of metaphors, similes, and 
other instruments and ornaments of illustration, which he industriously 
gleans from every accessible quarter, and employs in great profusion in 
his discourses ; sometimes planting them so thickly that they give a 
scrappy appearance to his effort. He is a popular preacher, and the 
sermons in the book betore us were published by the request of those 
who heard them. While the sentiments expressed are in a few instances 
open to the criticism of having a strong tendency towards so-called rad- 
icalism, the general drift of thought is decidedly healthtul and helpful ; 
and the book, so popular is its style of handling the themes indicated 
in its table of contents, cannot fail to secure the attention of him who 
begins to read it. 


10. Hand-Book to the Grammar of the Greek Testament, etc. Revised and Improved 
Edition. Religious Tract Society. London. 1886. 


This, in its revised form, is the most valuable work for its specific 
purpose before the public. If the theological student who has not pre- 
viously studied Greek, the layman, even, wishes to learn to read the New 
Teste ment in the original, he can now do so with more ease and des- 
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patch than from any other work we know. Itis intended for this special 
purpose, and the author wisely avoids the extremes.of superficiality on 
the one hand, and the introduction of unnecessary matter on the other. 
The syntax especially is treated so clearly as to delight the heart of both 
student and instructor. The works of Winer and Buttmann, both very 
valuable, presuppose a thorough knowledge of classical Greek, and a 
considerable. familiarity with its literature, so that the student denied 
this training finds their definitions and multitudinous references unin- 
telligible and confusing. Here is enough, and for the beginner it is 
better than their feast. The book contains also synonyms and a vocab- 
ulary, whose definitions are candid and largely free from any sectarian 
bias. With this and Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament the student 
has a complete outfit. H. P. F. 


11. A Dream of the Adirondacks, and Other Poems. By Helen Hinsdale Rich. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York and London. 1884. 12mo. pp. xi. 171. 


Many of the poems in this volume are pictures of memory, efforts 
more or less successful to reproduce the scenes and impressions of the 
past. They are in a variety of form and metre, but not all of equally 
sustained vigor and power. The severe critic would doubtless make 
havoc with some of them; but he would be compelled to confess the 
beauty and sweetness, the felicity of diction, the perfect versification of 
others ; and a full share of “ the poet’s varied mood” in the sentiment 
and strength, description and pathos, in this handsome book. In “ One 
who Died,” we have the expression of deep tenderness of feeling; the 
“ Thanksgiving Phantoms” is beautifully expressed ; “A Valentine ” 
flows with musical sweetness ; ‘‘ Wanted — Men”’ isa strong and sting- 
ing satire; “Think Noble Things of God” is a triumphant song of 
faith ; while “ Two Little{Graves” and “A Nocturne” express with 
true poetic genius and fire, the power of Christian hope. Mrs. Rich 
is a devoted Universalist, and never ignores her faith, but makes its 
cheery spirit manifest as opportunity is given her. 


12. Myrtilla Miner A Memoir. Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1885. 16mo. pp. 129. $1.00. 


The subject of this Memoir was a native of Madison County, N. Y., 
and at fifteen years of age became a school teacher near her home. 
Subsequently she went to the Newton Institute, Whitesville, Mississippi, 
an institution for the education of planters’ daughters, where she taught 
two years, becoming deeply interested, meanwhile, in the condition of 
the colored people. Worn out at length by the nervous strain and anx- 
iety incident to her position, she was sent home to die, as was generall 
supposed. Beginning to improve in health, she made a vow that if life 
and strength were given, she would devote the remainder of her life to 
the elevation and welfare of the enslaved race. On her recovery she 
devoted the remainder of her earthly life to keeping her vow, and in 
December, 1851, she opened a Normal School for Colored Girls, in 
Washington, D.C., “ her main object being to fit young colored women 
to be teachers of their own race.” In the Memoir we have the story of 
her struggles, difficulties, discouragements and helps in carrying forward 
her plans ; her persistent efforts, and her final success. As the story 
of a consecrated and devoted life, the book conveys a lesson to all who 
feel called upon to overcome difficulties. As a picture of the condition 
ot the free blacks before the Rebellion, the timidity of their professed 
friends, the diabolical earnestness of their enemies, itis a valuable page 
of our National History. 
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18, Signs and Seasons. By John Burroughs. Boston and New York. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1886. 16mo. pp. 289. $1.50. 

Birds, trees, flcwers, wild animals are the subjects treated in this 
charming volume; their signs and seasons are pleasantly delineated, 
Mr. Burroughs being a patient and accurate observer. The Papers 
comprised in the volume are entitled: A Sharp Lookout, A Spray of 
Pine, Hard Fare, The Tragedies of the Nests, A Snow Storm, A Taste 
of Maine Birch, Winter Neighbors, A Salt Breeze, A Spring Relish, A 
River View, Bird Enemes, Phases of Farm Life, and Roof-Tree. A 
Sharp Lookout corrects many errors into which superficial observers 
have fallen, gives us new and accurate ideas of the habits of flowers, 
trees, and insects, and opens up to us the secret — close and persistent 
observation — of knowing the truth with regard to the operations of 
Nature. Many of the other chapters are as instructive, and all are en- 
tertaining and wholesome. 


14. Kant’s Ethics. A Critical Exposition. By Noah Porter, Presicent of Yale 
College. Chicago. S.C. Griggs & Co. 1886. 


This is the fifth volume of the series of works expounding and criti- 
cising modern German philosophy, and the second volume on Kant, — 
the first, by Prof. Morris, treating of the Critique of Pure Reason. Dr. 
Porter’s exposition of Kant’s ethical doctrine is clear and concise, and 
on the whole fair, although he is plainly under a strong bias against the 
great philosopher. Many of his criticisms might have been omitted, or 
at least greatly modified, by a profounder penetration into the Kantian 


system. The book is, however, a good introduction to Kant’s Ethics, 
and should be in the hands of students of ethical science. O. C. 


15. Christ in the Gospels; or the Life of our Lord in the Words of the Evangelists. 
American Revision, A.D. 1881. With Self interpreting Scripture, Maps of Jesus’ 
Travels, and a Dictionary of Proper Names. By Jas. P. Cadman, A.M. With an 
Introduction by Rev. P. S. Henson, D.D. Second Edition. Chicago. American 
Publication Society of Hebrew. 1885. 12mo. pp. 378. $1.50. 

This work of an intelligent layman has been done with great fidelity 
to conviction, and from a desire to produce a book that shall be a help 
in the understanding of the New Testament record. In taking the 


American Revisers’ text, however, Mr. Cadman has possibly made a 


mistake. There is no American Revision published, and from the na- 
ture of the agreement there cannot be for some years, and it seems to 
us a little unfortunate, therefore, to use a translation that necessitates 


the troublesome examination of an Appendix. or at least of marginal 
readings, if one desires to verify a particular passage. The object of a 


Harmony of the Gospels is to simplify and economize critical labor, and 
whatever interferes with this is not without blemish. The headings 
given to the several sections, as also the foot-notes, are in many instances 
erroneous suggestions, as we interpret the New Testament, and show 


only the theological bias of the harmonist. This is, of course, una- 


voidable, for one must follow his own conviction in this matter; or it is 
evident that his opinion is very lightly held ; and each reader must 
assisted by all the helps he can obtain—te his own judge as to the 
relevance of the heading and notes to the subject matter of the ‘ext. 
So far as we have the opportunity of ‘enowing, we pronounce this a 
great improvement on any previous attempt to group the different 
accouts given by the four Evangelists, of the words, works and travels 


of our Saviour. Heretofore the arrangement has been the placing of 
the different accounts in parallel columns, or by the use of foot-notes, 
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which were often too brief to make the necessary connection, or too 
irrelevant to be of any consequence. Mr. Cadman has ingeniously 
woven the Gospel story into a continuous narrative, designating by the 
use of numerals the parts contributed by each of the Evangelists: indi- 
cating by the avoidance of repetition the agreements of the four, and 
by the use of smaller type and brackets, their differences in expression. 
In this way he puts the continuous story immediately under the eye of 
the reader, and simplifies to the fullest extent the labor of ascertaining 
what all the writers have recorded on a given subject. 

The Synopsis and Indexes are exceedingly valuable, and the Map of 
“The Pathways of Jesus,’ showing the course of his several journeys, 
as also the four “ Diagrams Illustrating the Principal Events of Cruci- 
fixion Week,” are great helps in comprehending the Gospel narrative. 
Mr. Cadman commenced this work for his Bible Class ; and we recom- 
mend it to the use of all Teachers, an¢ asa helpful book to any preacher, 
no matter what other aids to the study of the New Testament he may 
be able to command. 


16. Lectures upon the Doctrines of the New Church. By Rev. John Worcester. 
Delivered in Newtonville, 1885. Boston. Massachusetts New-Church Union. 1886. 
16mo. pp. 97. 50 cents. 


There is very much to commend in this neat little volume. Mr. 
Worcester uses, so it seems to us, a much more intelligible English 
than is ordinarily employed by New-Church writers, and there is no 
difficulty in immediately understanding what he says. With much of 
what he has written we are greatly pleased. From some of his state- 
ments and arguments we most decidedly dissent. The statements in 
regard tothe ‘* Second Coming of our Lord,” are fanciful in the extreme ; 
and while it is true that men progress in the knowledge of the truth, 
and the Christ spirit is more and more manifest in human thought and 
life, the claim that the Second Advent occurred in the middle of the last 
century, can by no possibility be reconciled with the assurance of Jesus 


that it should take place before some of those to whom he spoke on the 
Mount of Olives should “taste of death.”” The conclusions reached in 
the Lecture on “ The Future Life,” are impossible from the premises 
laid down as fundamental. Of man’s free-will we are told: “ This 


power of choosing and appropriating, together with whatever it has 


chosen and appropriated, natural and spiritual, is the human soul that 
endures forever. The capacity for knowing and loving Him in freedom, 
once given by God, cannot be taken away, even if it perverts everything 
it touches ” (p. 48). Does it follow from this * that the permanent char- 


acters of men are formed as to their basis in this world; for here they 


take on that which is fixed, resisting and permanent” (p. 50)? ,* That 


this world is for the purpose of forming the fixed natural basis of the 
character, is the teaching of the Scriptures throughout, and that the 
spirit remains what the [mortal] life has made it” (p. 59)? And that 


after death “a change in the fundamental character is not possible, for 


the natural basis then is fixed, and they have ieft the world of forma- 
tion” (p.60)? Not if words mean anything, this cannot follow. If 
“the power of choosing and appropriating is the human soul,” the des- 
truction of that power must he the destruction of the soul. If “the 
Capacity for knowing and loving Him in freedom, given by God, cannot 
be taken away,” then neither in this world nor in any other world, can 
“‘a change in the fundamental character be not possible.” The asser- 
tion that the Scriptures teach throughout that “this world is for the 
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purpose of forming the fixed natural basis of the character,” is mere 
assertion, and cannot be substantiated by one ‘ Thus saith the Lord.” 
Augustine and Calvin interpreted the Scriptures as teaching that salva- 
tion is impossible beyond death because God has arbitrarily decreed it. 


The New-Church theologians interpret the same authoritative word as 


teaching that salvation is impossible beyond death because God has so 
decreed it in the human constitution He has made for man. Wherein 
do either of these interpretations invest God with a character that is 
worthy of human reverence and love ? 


17 Danger Signals, The Enemies of Youth, from the Business Man’s Standpoint. 


(Containing Advice to the Young on the Evils of the Day, from Many Merchants of 


Lp gad By Rev. F. E. Clark. Boston. Lee & Shepard. 1885. 12mo. pp. 192. 
1.00. 


This is a book of Sunday Evening Lectures delivered by the author 
to Young Men in Boston. It contains some plain and wholesome talk 
on the evils to which the young are peculiarly exposed. To qualify him- 
self for his work, Mr. Clark addressed a circular letter to a large num- 
ber of business men of Boston, asking for any hints based on their 
observations and experience concerning the “Enemies of Youth.” 


Many replies were given, and the substance, and sometimes the exact 


wording of the answers, is woven into the lectures. Intemperance, Vile 
Literature, the low Play-House, Gambling, Licentiousness, Frivolity, 
Selfishness, Dishonesty, are the Enemies named; and young men are 
warned, from every variety of motive, to shun them. It is a good book 


to put into the hand of any young person. 


BOOK NOTES. 


The Old Testament Student successfully closes its Fifth Volume with the June 
number, now before us. The contents of this number are highly instructive, embrac- 
ing: The Assyrian-Eponym Canon and the Chronology of the Bible; How we should 
Study the Bible; Hebrew in College; The Messianic Element in Haggai; Pagan Wis- 
dom; Christian Inspiration, A Book Study; First and Second Samuel; besides Book 
Notices, Current Old Testament Literature, and a General Index to Vol. V. Ten 


numbers are published in the year (July and August being omitted), at the low price 


of $1.00 The publishers send a sample copy free to any one desiring it. Address 
**The Old Testament Student,’’ Morgan Park, Ill 


The Q. P. Index Annual, for 1885. Fifth Annual Issue Bangor, Me. Q. P. Index, 
Publisher. $100. This isa unique and convenient publication, designed to in 
the smallest spave and most convenient arrangement an index of the contents of over 
fifty of the leading American and Foreign Magazines. The plan consists first, of a 
reference table, containing a full list of the periodicals indexed, with numbers corres- 
ponding to the several monthly or quarterly issues; for example, the monthly parts of 
the Atlantic published during the year are numbered 25-36, those of the North Ameri- 
can 257-268, and soon. Then follows an alphabetical list of authors, each author's 
name beirg consecutively numbered, and followed by the number indicating the peri- 
odical in which his articles appeared, and the date of publication. Then comes an 
index of subjects, in which figures are used to designate the names of authors and the 
magazines in which they have written. Thus, turning to the entry “ Future Life,” in 
the index of subjects, we have ‘* 259 by 464,’ which, on reference to the key, we find 
to mean that an article on this subject appeared in the North American for March, by 
F. W. Farrar. The work cannot fail of being helpful to students and readers. 


The same publishers are now issuing A Monthly Index, in convenient form, at the 
low price of 25 cents per year. 


All the works noticed under the head of “ Contemporary Literature,” and “ Book 
Notes,’’ will be found on sale at our Publishing House. 
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ARTICLE XXV. 


Inspiration. 




























PART I. 

Tue word “ inspiration ”’ literally means in-breathing, or 
the act of in-breathing. To inspire is to breathe into or upon. 
It implies, of course, something or somebody who inspires or 
breathes into. - Hence, when applied to God, it signifies the 
Divine act or process of imparting His spirit, especially of 


imparting His spirit to men. Thus the participation of man 
in the Divine breath in the beginning mey be called an inspi- 
ration. ‘* He breathed into man the breath of life, and he 
became a living soul.” This living soul is the Divine breath, 
or spirit; the original inspiration of God in man. So far as 
man is concerned, this is the beginning of the Divine inspira- 
tion. This spirit of God in man is the Divine image in him, 


and is the initial point of all other inspiration. As Dorner 
says: * To this point all other Divine communications join 
on.” In the beginning God inspired man with His own spirit, 
and made him a living soul, and so fitted him for future or 
subsequent inspirations or communications. 

Having man created now, therefore, and inspired of God, 
so as to be susceptible of further inspiration, how does God 


inspire him? Man being created and placed in this universe, 
as we see and know him to be, how can and does God give 
him of His spirit? In what Ways does God now inspire man, 
what are the processes of Divine inspiration in this world that 
we can see and understand ? 

In the first place, God can and does inspire man through 
nature. Nature is inspired of God. ‘* And the spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters.” It is this creative, mov- 
ing, inspiring spirit of God in the external, material universe 
that gives life and being to that universe, and makes it, in 
some degree, the symbol of the everlasting Presence. Unless 
we are ready to hold that that universe is self-existent and 
eternal, we must admit that God is its all-creative and inspir- 
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ing force. But God cannot create anything that is utterly 
unlike Himself. His creation must have something of His 
own spirit and likeness. It must to some extent symbolize 
the Creator. 

The world, therefore, is at least a symbol of God. Itisa 
sign of the Infinite. The power, wisdom, and goodness of 
nature are the power, wisdom, and goodness of God. The 
beauty of nature is of the eternal Beauty. Indeed, it is God 
in nature that makes poetry possible. The poet sees through 
the outer world and grasps the inward spirit. He commences 
with the soul of nature. It is the intelligence, goodness, and 
beauty of nature that inspires his muse. God, therefore, is 
in nature as its inspiring power. We may not go so far as 
Emerson, and see in nature a revelation, or at least a symbol, 
of all God is, but we must go as far as Paul, and say that 
“the invisible things of him from the creation of the world, 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead.” God, therefore, 
inspires man through nature. The physical world isa source 
of inspiration to the spiritual — to the spirit of man. 

Again, God inspires man through the moral order of the 
world. Man being a moral being, must develop in a moral 
way, —that is, establish a moral order. Leave man alone 
with nature, set him down in the environment of this physical 
world only, shut out all direct communication from God, and 
he would create a history with something of God init. Draw- 
ing his inspiration exclusively from nature and his own soul, 
there would be in his history an element of Divinity. But 
man being a moral being, there would be a moral element in 
his history. ‘The ethical God would speak through it. Ina 
dim way, of course, nevertheless in a real way, there would 
appear something of the Divine morality. 

But man being a moral ‘being, God must have established 
for him a moral government, and must deal with him asa 
moral being. Hence as man develops a history that history 
exhibits the principles of that government,— shows some- 
thing of the way in which God deals with His moral creatures. 
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But further, if God comes directly into history in any way, 
though it be the most general and universal, if in any way 
man receives direct inspiration from God, then that inspiration 
will appear in his history. Through the history of man as a 
moral being, therefore, God inspires men. God is in human 
history in some way. We cannot rule Him out of the moral 
order of the world if we admit that there is such an order. 
Very likely He is much more in that order than we like to 
admit, but we cannot deny that He is in it. Human history 
is inbreathed by God to some degree at least ; hence, as soon 
as man has a history, he is inspired of God through that his- 
tory. 

Again, God inspires man through men, through exception- 
ally elevated or inspired spirits. No matter now how these 
spirits become elevated or inspired, as a matter of fact there 
are such spirits, and asa matter of fact they are an inspiration 
to their fellow-men. The world shows us men who stand up 
high above their fellows, and so become an inspiration to them. 
A good man is an inspiration to the community in which he 
lives. A wise man gives the inspiration of wisdom to other 
mén. A great poet is an inspiration to the world. So God 
inspires men through these exceptionally elevated spirits. Ac- 
count for these spirits as we may, — say they come by natural 
development or special inspiration, — such spirits have ap- 
peared and do appear in the world’s history ; spirits that are 
highly inspired of God, and so through these spirits God in- 
spires the great body of mankind. 

But, finally, God inspires men directly, immediately, by the 
touch of His own spirit on theirs. All the inspiration we 
have spoken of thus far, is indirect, or mediate inspiration. 
It comes to men not directly, immediately from God: but in- 
directly, mediately, through nature, through history, through 
other men. But there is another kind of inspiration, that 
may be called direct or immediate inspiration. At least such 
is the doctrine of the Bible, and such is the faith of Chris- 
tians. The Scriptures teach, and Christians believe, that God 
inspires men directly, that the Divine Spirit speaks to or 
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directly impresses the human spirit. Indeed, this kind of 
inspiration is held to be inspiration proper. All other inspi- 
ration is so only in a secondary sense; this is inspiration in a 
primary sense. 

When we speak of being inspired of God, we mean that in 
some way God has come into direct communication with our 
minds, our spirits. Tne broader signification of the word, as 
when applied to all divine communications or creative acts of 
God, is contracted and given a more intense and restricted 
meaning. Thus Dorner says, that “ in this stricter sense, the 
word is in place where, for the first time in his life, a man is 
given a higher insight into the divine world; and most in 
place, when, for the first time in the history of the race, higher 
religious intuition is imparted by divine communication, and 
thus a new and higher stage of development is reached.” 
This, then, strictly speaking, is inspiration, this direct and im- 
mediate communication of God with the spirit of man. 

It is to be said of this inspiration that it is not natural, but, 
in the proper use of the word, it is supernatural. It comes 
not through the “ present realized world order,” in any sense, 
but it comes from above and in addition to that order. It 
comes from outside and beyond the realm of created things. 
It is mediated to us neither through the established, physical, 
moral, nor spiritual processes of the world. It comes neither 
through nature, human history, nor highly developed spirits, 
but directly from God. I¢ is, therefore, supernatural, just as 
much so as the act of creation. Indeed, all inspiration in 
thissense is creative. When God breathes forth His spirit, it 
is to create, to create a world, a soul, a higher life, or some 
new divine consciousness in man. So all direct inspiration of 
God is creative and therefore supernatural. 

This, no matter whether this inspiration is held to be uni- 
versal or special ; to come equally to all men, or only to a few 
chosen spirits. If it comes directly but alike to all souls, it is 
supernatural ; just as much so as though it came directly to 
only one soul. It comes from God ; it is the direct touch of 
God upon the spirit of man, and is, therefore, from above, 
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from beyond the natural order, whether it is special or uui- 
versal. We have then before us all the ways in which God 
inspires men. In the beginning whereby inan is constituted 
a living soul, through nature, through human history, through 
highly developed spirits, and directly by the touch of His own 
spirit. 

Now it is about this last inspiration, this direct or immedi- 
ate inspiration, this inspiration proper, that conflicting views 
exist. On the one side are the universal inspirationists. 
They hold that God’s inspiration is universal, that it comes to 
all men alike, that on the Godward side inspiration is always 
the same, that there is no difference in the outflow of the 
Divine Spirit, that God pours a steady and unvarying stream 
of spiritual influence into the world, much as the sun pours 
forth its constant and unvarying floods of light and heat. 
They hold that all men fare alike, so far as God is concerned, 
and that the differences between men are not due to any spe- 
cial act of God, but solely to natural development. Some 
men by obedience to the light given become more and more 
receptive to God, and therefore receive more and more of His 
spirit; while others, through disobedience, become less and 
less receptive, and therefore receive less and less inspiration. 
The same sun shines upon all; but one man opens the windows 
of his soul to receive it, while the other keeps them closed, if 
he does not bar them with sin. 

On the other side are the special inspirationists. They hold 
that God inspires some men specially, that He does not give 
all men an equal portion of His spirit, but that He gives some 
more than others; that He sometimes takes the initiative, and 
raises up and specially endows a man, that through him He 
may inspire other men; that God adapts His inspiration to 
the receptivity of men, but that He does not always waif for 
men to develop that receptivity, but develops it Himself in 
men, that He may fill it with His spirit, and so do the work 
He desires to do. 

Such are the opposing views upon this subject. Thus do 
men differ as to t:e:way in which this Biblizal doctrine of in- 
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spiration is to be interpreted. Some hold that it is distine- 
tively, if not exclusively, universal; others that it is distinc- 
tively, if not exclusively special. 

F It will be observed, however, we think, that the difference 
is largely one of emphasis. The one emphasizes the universal, 
the other the special. Neither exactly denies what the other 
holds,{but he puts no emphasis upon it. The universal inspi- 
rationist does not deny that there is something that we call 
special inspiration, but he does not emphasize it; but holds 
that it is some kind of a special possession of the universal 
inspiration obtained throug]. natural development, that some 
men have more of the Divine Spirit than others, because they 
have developed a greater capacity for that spirit. 

The special inspirationist does not-deny that there is some- 
thing that we call universal inspiration, but he places no ein- 
phasis upon it ; but regards it as a universal that grows out of 
the special, and therefore of no particular importance. That 
is, neither of them exactly denies that there is another side 
of the shicld than the one he sees, but they both agree in de- 
claring that the other is not worth seeing. 

If, therefore, we could get the emphasis right, if we could 
see both sides of the shield and note their relation to each 
other, we would see about the whole truth. If we could take 
the truth on one side and unite it to the truth on the other, 
we would get something like the whole doctrine of inspiration. 
An effort in this direction will occupy us further. | 

In order to get a good foundation to begin with, in order to 
get a sure standing place from which to view the inspiration 
proper — that is the direct cr immediate inspiration — let us 
kegin with the indirect or mediate inspiration. Let us first 
see how God inspires men indirectly, that we may see how He 
inspires them directly. Let us first examine the mediate in- 
spiration, that our vision may be clear to see the immediate. 
Very likely such an examination will throw much light on the 
question in hand. Very likely the method of God in thé one 
is very much the same as the method of God in the other. 
God being a unity, it is quite likely that His law of inspira- 
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tion is also a unity. It is quite likely that this law is the 
same always and everywhere, that God inspires men directly 
very much as He inspires them indirectly. If, then, we can 
get a true view of the indirect or mediate inspiration we shall 
rise quite casily to such a view of the direct or immediate in- 
spiration. Let us first, then, see if possible, how God inspires 
men through nature, through history, through highly devel- 
oped spirits, with this end in view, to ascertain whether this 
inspiration is universal, or special, or both ? 

Yea, let us go back still further, and consider for a moment 
that inspiration whereby man became a living soul. This, 
doubtless, is immediate rather than mediate inspiration, but 
it is confessedly the beginning and the possibility of all other 
inspiration. Because God gave man of His spirit in the be- 
ginning, therefore He can subsequently give him more of His 
spirit. How then about this primary inspiration? Is it uni- 
versal, or special, or both? All men are partakers, at birth, 
of this divine breath in some degree. If they were not, they 
would not be men. It is this inspiration that makes us men 
and children of God; hence, if any man was destitute of it, 
he would not be a man or a child of God. This inspiration, 
therefore, is universal in kind. All men have something of 
it. Butis this all? Is it universal in degree? Are all men 
in the beginning inspired alike? Have all men at birth just 
the same amount of inspiration? Are our endowments in 
the outset absolutely equal? Is the female mind exactly like 
the male mind? Is there absolutely no difference between 
them in the beginning? Can you by any process of culture 
or amount of training, make them exactly alike? If not, 
then here is something that answers to special inspiration. 
God gives to some what He does not give to others. He en- 
dows the female mind in a special way, in a way that He does 
not endow the male mind, and vice versa. So if we admit 
that any souls are more highly endowed at birth than others, 
we must admit that here is something very like special inspi- 
ration. 

And it makes no difference, so far as the point in hand is 
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concerned, whether this inspiration comes directly from God, 
or indirectly through the law of heredity. Let us admit that 
all the difference in men at birth is due to heredity. You are 
more highly inspired, have more of the spirit of God, at birth, 
than I have, because your ancestors were wise and virtuous, 
and mine were not. Then in relation to me and to your an- 
cestors, you are specially inspired. We do not all begin life 
with equal endowments. Let the difference between men at 
birth then be due solely to hereditary influences, still that dif. 
ference falls under the head of special inspiration. It is the 
accumulating, growing spirit of God in the world, handed 
down from father to son, the son having more than the father, 
and therefore specially inspired. This inspiration is, of course, 
not immediate, but mediate, coming as it does through hered- 
ity ; nevertheless it is not universal, it is special. Some men 
have it, other men do not. In the beginning, therefore, in 


that very spiritual endowment which makes man a child of 
God, and with which men begin life in this world, there is that 
which answers to both universal and special inspiration. 

But coming to that which without question is mediate in- 


spiration, that is, inspiration through nature, through history, 
through exalted spirits, do we find the same thing true? — Is 
this inspiration both universal and special? Clearly this is 
true of the inspiration of nature. Natural inspiration is both 
universal and special. The face of nature is never so dark 
as not to show something of the Eternal Light. There is no 
place on the universe where God’s spirit does not speak through 
the material creation. There is no spot so barren, so Ceso- 
late, that God is not there. The Islander beneath the South- 
ern cross, the Esquimaux amid the splendors of the Northern 
Lights, the Arab in the solitude of the desert, the Indian in 
the wilds of America, the Chinese on his everlasting plains, 
the Negro in the jungles of Africa, as well as the inhabitant 
of the Alps, the Greek on his beautiful isles, or the Hebrew 
amid his sacred mountains, see something of the Infinite 
Power and the Eternal Beauty. Nature never utterly hides 
the spirit of God from the spirit of man. Wherever there is 
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a human soul, nature speaks of God to that soul. Natural 
inspiration, therefore, is universal. 

But this inspiration is special also. The face of nature is. 
not always and everywhere the same. There are spots of 
wondrous beauty and grandeur in this world, where God seems 
to dwell in glory, as He dwelt to the Jews in the Holy of ho- 
lies. Men go to these spots, whether consciously or not, to 
drink of the everlasting spirit. They go there as to a shrine 
to worship. Men visit the Alps, not merely to see piled up 
earth and stone, but to hear the voice of the Eternal, and see 
the grandeur of the Infinite. T. Starr King climbed to Lake 
Tahoe to bathe his soul in the beauty of God. The Psalms of 
David never could have been written on the prairies of Amer- 
ica or the steppes of Europe. The scenery of Palestine was 
full of the spirit of sacred song. The imagery for his grand 
anthems of praise the sweet singer of Israel found in his own 
native land. The wondrous beauty of Greek art and litera- 
ture never could have been produced amid the canals of China 
or the swamps of our Southern land. Those beautiful isles 
were fitted to be the studio of art, the academy for the culture 


and development of the beautiful. So the inspiration of God 
in nature is both universal and special. 

But the same is true of human history. Evidently as soon 
as man begins to act, there is something of God in his history. 
No sooner did Adam and Eve begin to make history, than 
God spake to them in that history. Jn their own experience 
‘“‘ they heard the voice of God walking in the garden in the 
cool of the day,” and this voice comes to all men. In our 
own experience and in that of our fellow-men, we all see 
something of the eternal right and good. But manifestly this 
vision of the right and. the good in history is not the same to 
all men. The light of God that came to Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob through the world’s history, was, as compared to the 
light that comes to us, as twilight to the noon-day splendor. 
As the ages roll on, and history becomes richer and richer 
with the experience of man, God speaks in it with ever in- 
creasing clearness and accumulative power. In the early ages 
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men saw nothing of God in history as we see Him. It is only 
recently that history has been studied with any intelligent 
purpose of finding the ways of God therein. It is within the 
last century that any successful attempt has been made to find 
in history the laws of civilization. Clearly then the inspira- 
tion of God in history is accumulative. It grows with the 
growth of history, and while, therefore, it is universal, it is 
also special. | 

Finally, then, we come to those exalted, highly developed 
spirits. Howis it with their inspiration? We raise no ques- 
tion just now as to the way in which they come by their inspi- 
ration. Let it be by natural development, if you please, only 
let us see clearly that there are such spirits, and that they 
are an inspiration to their fellow-men. What then of their 
inspiration? Is it special, or universal, or both? Clearly it 
is special. In time and space it is not alike to all men. At 
first it is seasonal and local. It is realized in the beginning in 
one particular soul. Jesus, for instance, was born in Judea, 
and though centuries have passed, still only a fraction of the 
race has as yet felt his spirit. During his earthly life only the 
little inner circle of disciples were inspired by his thoughts 
and his love; and though the circle has grown wider and 
wider every year, it is still very far from including all men. 
Clearly, then, his inspiration has the characteristic of specialty. 
But it has also the instinct of universality. Its burning de- 
sire is to reach all men. Its mission is to all mankind. Its 
word in the beginning was, “ Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature ;’’ and wherever it goes 
it carries this word and creates the missionary spirit. No 
sooner are men touched with the spirit.of Christ, than they 
are eager to impart that spirit to other men. The very genius 
of Christianity is this desire for universality. It is a restless 
spirit of invasion. It will hear of no peace till the world is 
conquered. So distinctly is this the genius of Christianity 
that the real, genuine Christianity of a people is being meas- 
ured by their missionary spirit, by their desire to carry the 
blessings of the Gospel to their fellow-men. Evidently, there- 
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fore, the inspiration of Christ is both special and universal. 
Those nearest to him in time and space receive it first, but all 
others in due time, for its great instinct is that of universality. 

The same is true of all other exalted spirits. In some de- 
gree they possess this desire for universality. A heart that is 
really touched by the spirit of God burns to impart that spirit 
to his fellow-men. His own special gifts he would make the 
property, so far as possible, of all men. Of all the great 
leaders of religious thought and life is this true, whether He- 
brew or heathen. Buddha and Confucius, as well as Christ, 
would teach men their doctrine, though their doctrine be not 
adapted to all men, as the Christian is. 

We find, therefore, the elements of specialty and univer- 


sality in all this mediate inspiration. Through nature, through | 


_history, through highly exalted spirits, God inspires men uni- 
versally and specially. The question now is, therefore, is this 
true of immediate inspiration? Does this law hold good of 
direct, of inspiration proper? That question we must reserve 
for a future study. Rev. 8. Crane. 


ARTICLE XXVI. 


Prayer. 


A prayer is a petition to a superhuman being to perform a — 


special act for the benefit of the petitioner. Such an act isa 
miracle, that is, a wonderful work done without the aid of 
hands, and not in accordance with the known laws of na- 
ture. When we ask God to do for us what we cannot do, we 
ask for a miracle, and without a belief in the possibility of 
miracles, there can be no genuine prayer. To ask God to do 
for us what we can do ourselves, would be presumption ; to 
ask Him to do what we beliere He cannot do, would be 
mockery. Faith in prayer and in miracles must go together. 
Have miracles ever been wrought, and is it probable that our 
prayers will be miraculously answered ? 


ee a 
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From time immemorial there has been a world-wide and 
firm belief in miracles. _ All the ancient, ethnic religions rec- 
ognize the existence of the Gods, and their ability to perform 
wonderful works. Mythology is little less than accounts cf 
them. In every tongue, tradition has handed down many a 
tale of the marvelous; and the Bible contains a thousand ref- 
erences to the miracle-working power of Jehovah. Ancient 
History is as full and explicit on this subiect as on any other ; 
and what has been, may be again. 

In every land and language, prayer has gone hand in hand 
with faith in miracles. Even in blissful Eden, before the fall, 
Adam and Eve, according to Miltun’s Paradise Lost, had a 
daily season of devotion, and on one morning at least, offered 
this beautiful prayer. 


‘* Hail, Universal Lord, be bounteous still, 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Hath gathered aught of evil, 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark.”’ 


Of course this is pure fiction, but the great poet thought it 
true to nature. It is written (Gen. iv, 26) that in the days 
of Enos, the grandson of Adam, “ began men to call upon 
the name ofthe Lord.” In other words praying became 
common and general; most men prayed. On getting out of 
the ark it is said, (Gen. viii, 20) ‘* Noah builded an altar 
unto the Lord,” and offered burnt offerings on the altar. In 
the olden time, this was the usual preliminary of prayer, if 
not in itself a prayer. God received the petition, and re- 
sponded in a gracious promise that there should never be an- 
other deluge. The patriarchs were praying men. Jacob 
wrestled all night with an angel, probably in prayer. At the 
siege of Troy, according to Homer, both. Greeks and Trojans 
often invoked the assistance of the Gods. The ancient hymns 
of the Veda contain many devout prayers. Confucius, Zoro- 
aster, Buddha and Mahomet taught their disciples to pray. 
The faithful Moslem prays five times every day. All Jews 
and all Christians have ever been praying people. The an- 
tiquity and universality of the practice, indicate that prayer is 
not an invention, but the innate and spontaneous tendency ot 
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human nature; as natural as breathing. And probably the 
custom will not go out of fashion so long as man needs help, 
and believes in a Divine Power that can help him. 

Nevertheless, a thoughtful person, even a devout Christian, 
cannot always: keep out of his mind the question, “ why 
ask the Deity to do this or that for our especial benefit ?” 
He is all-wise, and therefore knows much better than we, 
what ought to be done and what not done. We cannot give 
him any information ; or make a suggestion to him of the 
slightest value. Wecannot move Him by an argument or by 
importunity. He knoweth what things we have need of be- 
fore we ask him. He knows that we are weak and frail, and 
in need of His assistance all the time. Then why tell Him? 
Why beseech Him? Moreover, He is all-good ; is love; and 
hence is ever doing the best He can, for all his creatures. He 
is good unto all, and His tender mercies are over all His 
works. What can we ask for more? He causes His sun to 
rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth His rain on the 
just and the unjust. What more is needed? Being Al- 
mighty, He can do and is doing all His pleasure. A wise 
man can hardly wish to change His policy, or interfere with 
His government. 

Besides, the results of praying for miracles, are not en- 
couraging. Wedo not know that many such prayers have 
been answered since the days of Elijah and Elisha, and from 
the occult nature of miracles, we cannot know. For exam- 
ple, in time of severe drought, a church meets and prays for 
rain, and soon after there is a copious rain-fall ; but the re- 
freshing shower might have come all the same if no prayers 
had been made. Again, a person is dangerously ill, and we 
ask God to restore him to health. Soon after the sick one be- 
gins to mend, and ultimately gets well; but we do not know 
that our petiti:n was the cause of his recovery. He might 
have regained health if no prayer had been made. God can 
perform wonderful works, but we do not know that any mod- 
ern event is the result of a special volition of the Deity. 

We do not know that any recent petition for a miracle has 
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been granted. Our entire pation earnestly begged that Presi- 
eent Garfield might be spared; but the dreadful bullet, the 
blood poison, and the medical ill treatment carried him to 
the silent realm. Good Christians have often prayed for the 
conversion of sinners, and most sinners have not been con- 
verted. In the war of the Rebellion, many chaplains prayed 
in opposition to each other, and of course only one side pre- 
vailed. In the “ prayer guage” stir, a few years ago, the sci- 
entists said in effect to the church “ select any change not 
likely to occur in the ordinary course of events, and pray for 
it a week, a month, a year: if the change takes place we will 
admit the value and efficacy of prayer: if it does not, you 
shall admit that praying is vain.” The bantering proposal was 
not accepted: nevertheless, the experiment has been tried a 
million times. With intense earnestness, good Christians 
have prayed, yet their sick have died, the cholera and the 
storm have swept on, the fire has raged, and the calamities 
fallen. The experiments have thus proved failures. 

Influenced by these considerations, not a few men are say- 
ing “ why pray ?” If God cannot or will not work miracles 
why ask Him to give us our daily bread, when we can raise 
corn, and make all the bread we need? Why ask Him to do 
His will on earth as in Heaven, when we have every reason 
to believe that He always does His will whether we do or do 
not ask Him. 

It is often said, and perhaps quite generally believed, that 
“the age of miracles is past;” that the bountiful harvest, 
the prosperous voyage, the general health, the great hope and 
serene peace, are not the results of miraculous interference, 
but the fruits of effort, skill, and care; and hence the thing 
to do is not so much to pray as to study and work. The vital 
questions for us to consider and if possible answer, are, “ has 
there ever been a miracle, and have there been any well 
attested miracles in modern times?” If these questions are 
answered in the affirmative, we may continue to pray in faith; 
if in the negative, what is the use of praying at-all? If we 
appeal to the Bible for proof, we are met by the fact that he 
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who does not believe in miracles, does not believe in the 
Bible. Unlearned people are liable to mistake the character 
of an unusual phenomenon. Our only resource is therefore 
to interview the scientists on this subject. They study the 
arcana of nature, and their opinions, though not always re- 
liable, are worthy of careful consideration. 

The nebular hypothesis elaborated in the exhaustive es- 
say of Herbert Spencer on this subject, necessitates a belief in 
amiracle. The theory is this: —The matter of which our 
solar system is composed always existed ; but until within a 
few million years, it was in a widely diffused, hazy, nebulous 
condition. At adefinite epoch in eternity, the vast material 
cloud began to condense, and in the process of condensation, 
evolved caloric, and attained.a rotary motion. Caloric, con- 
densation and motion generated light ; and at length the im- 
mense mass became a dimly lighted sun, billions of miles in 
diameter, revolving on its axis. Becoming more and more 
dense, this sun, from time to time threw off enormous masses 
of matter, which partaking the rotary motion of the parent, 
became the planets of the solar system. At first the planets 
were large and soft as a cloud; but continuing to harden, 
they threw off masses of matter that became moons. Finally, 
the sun reached its present shape and brightness, the planets 
put on their silvery light, and creation was finished. All this 
took place by the regular working of law and without any 
special act of the Deity. Mr. Spencer’s logic, so far as our 
knowledge of pliysics enables us to judge, is clear and conclu- 
sive. Inthe process of evolution no miracle was needed and 
none wrought. This is all the testimony that science can 
give on the subject ; but what set the nebulous matter to con- 
densing ? Evidently it wasa touch of outside power. If the 
condensing tendency had been inherent, our solar system 
would have been evolved an eternity ago! Some super- 
natural power set matter in motion at the beginning of crea- 
tion, only afew millions of years ago. It wasa special act, 
and the actor we may call God. Here, then, science, though 
silent on the subject, compels us to believe in a miracle. 
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Geologists agree in asserting that the entire earth was 
at first in a liquid state, and so exceedingly hot, hotter than 
melted iron, that no plant or animal could live in it for a mo- 
ment. The igneous rocks for example, the lowest stratum of 
the earth’s crust, were in a fused condition, and kept so by 
intense heat. Of course, at that time the earth was entirely 
destitute of life. Now, every nook and corner is densely peo- 
pled. What caused life to burst forth? German and Ital- 
ian savans have made many experiments to produce living 
creatures out of dead matter, and at one time thought they 
had succeeded ; but subsequent investigations showed that 
they were mistaken As yet, no instance is known in which 
inert matter gave birth to life. Whence, then, came life? 
The scientist compels us to believe that a power outside of na- 
ture breathed upon matter and caused it to bring forth abun- 
dantly, plants and animals. That power we cali God, and 
that act a miracle, the second great miracle connected with the 
earth. 

We are now ready for Mr. Charles Darwin who takes the 
stand, and informs us that all the higher species of both 
plants and animals were probably evolved from lower species 
by * natural selection” and “ the survival of the fittest.” We 
admire his theory and the manner in which he proves it. We 
watch the rising grades till we approach the highest point of 
animal life; then comes a gap in the series,—a missing link 
in the chain. The hypothesis that an animal which could 
neither talk nor reason, nor make the least upward progress 
in any direction, gave birth to a man and woman, the ances- 
tors of a race that from the first has been steadily going on to 
perfection, is not only unreasonable but unthinkable. A 
brook does not rise above its source; nature caiot produce 
anything superior to nature. The evolution of human bodies 
from thorough-bred simians, may be possible ; but the intelli- 
gent soul of man must have had an intelligent parent. Re- 
gardless of Darwinism, we feel. compelled to believe in the mi- 
raculous origin of man. We are the offspring of God; and 
in calling us into existence, he wrought a sublime miracle. 
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And perhaps each human spirit is a fresh emanation from 
God, and therefore a fresh miracle. 

Still another miracle is suggested by a profound astrono- 
mer. Everything on earth and in the starry heavens, is and 
moves in perfect order; and we are told that gravity or at- 
traction of gravitation preserves this universal order. But 
what is that? We were taught in youth that attraction is 
one of the essential preperties of matter; but this cannot 
be true; for if it is true, as shown above, the solar system 
would have been evolved an eternity ago. At a certain 
time, something outside of matter imparted to it attraction ; 
that something we call God, and that act was a miracle. In 
accordance with this view of the subject, Sir Isaac Newton is 
reported to have said that in the last analysis * attraction ap- 
pears to be simply the will of God.” Here then we find a 
fourth, and a stupendous miracle. 

Being thus compelled by science to believe in miracles, we 
turn to the Bible not for proof but for confirmation ; and in 
the very first verse of the Scriptures, we learn that the entire 
volume is founded and built on the miraculous. ‘In the be- 
ginning God created the Heaven and the Earth.” Every be- 
liever in the Bible is obliged to believe in miracles. Elimi- 
nate them from the sacred volume, and the book would be of 
little value. The whole or nothing. We are not obliged to 
suppose that every remarkable occurrence mentioned in the 
wonderful works described, can now be accounted for on nat- 
ural principles. We are not familiar with all the secrets of 
nature, and hence are not qualified to decide in every case, 
what cause produced the results described. In some in- 
stances, we may not know exactly what the inspired penmen 
wrote or meant. All Oriental writings abound in fizurative 
language, and in trying to explain their interior sense, it be- 
comes us to be modest. But there are three phases of the 
miraculous, concerning which there can be no doubt. 

1. An occasional influx of apparently superhman power — 
a power that enables men to talk eloquently, as did Jesus, 
Isaiah, and “ the rough herdsman of Tekoah ;” to write sub- 
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lime poetry, as did King David and the author of Job ; to fore- 
tell future events, to heal the sick, cast out demons, and to re- 
suscitate the deod. And this influx of power is mentioned 


so many times, so distinctly, and in connection with so many 
persons and events, that to deny it is to accuse the sacred his- 
torians of gross ignorance or deliberate falsehood. We dis- 


like to doeither ; and hence accept the theory of divine inspi- 


ration and the influx of superhuman power. 

2. The incarnation of the Son of God. The story is 
plainly told by Matthew and Luke, and frequently alluded to 
in the epistles as a fact generally believed. After the crucifix- 
ion, the mother of Jesus resided with St. John, and without 
doubt told him all she knew of the strange affair. Believing 
her statement, he often spoke of Christ as the Son of God. 
All the writers of the New Testament evidently believed in the 
miraculous conception ; and the only reason for our denying 
it is that it is a miracle. As well deny any and all miracles 
as this. It was a mysterious event, but a prominent part of 
the new dispensation. It put the Master in the right place as a 
mediator between God and men. It made Him more divine 
than a man,and more human than a God. He is still. our 
brother and a great deal more. Mary’s story may have been 
true; God could have done this wonderful work ; it makes 
us look up to Christ with more reverence; and we accept it 
as true. 

3. The resurrection of Jesus was a miracle beyond ques- 
tion. Hs was put to death by a detachment of Roman sol- 
diers who knew how to do their duty, and obeyed their orders. 
He died by loss of blood, exhaustion, and a spear thrust in his 
side: Asa corpse, he was placed in atomb. On the third 
day, the cold, heart-pierced body moved, rose up, cast aside 
his grave-clothes, and went out of the sepulchre. This was a 
miracle. -No medical skill, no effort of nature, could have 
brought him to life. If the Jews had stolen the body from 
the tomb, they would show it in proof that they had crushed 


the impostor ; if the disciples had taken it away, the fact 
would soon have leaked out. It must have been a real resus- 
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citation. But this was the mere beginning of wonders. The 
risen Savior again and again manifested Himself to His in- 
timate friends, and at one time to more than five hundred of 


them. They saw him, heard him talk, and felt His divine 


spirit. When after forty days, ‘* A white cloud received him 
out of sight,” no doubt lingered in their minds ; they went 


forth everywhere and preached Christ and the resurrection. 


On this sublime miracle, the Christian Church stands, and 
without it there could bé no church. ; 
Thus, both Science and Scriptures teach us that God did 
and can still work wonders, If need require it, He can now 
as well as in time past, still the tempest, give victory to the 
weaker side in battle, cool a fever, restore sight to the blind 
and hearing to the deaf, give abundant harvests, convert sin- 
ners and save souls. Being supreme, there is nothing too 
hard or too great for Him to do. We may therefore pray in 
full assurance of faith that God will hear us and do for us 
what is best. But as He is infinite in wisdom, goodness and 
power, it may not be becoming for us to ask too much. We 
need not ask Him to change His policy, because He is ever 
causiny all things to work togéther for good. He notes the 
sparrow’s fall, He numbers the hairs of our heads, He knows 


exactly what ought to be done and is doing it: for what more 
or for what different, can we ask ? 

The Bible does not give very much advice about praying ; 
and just now, [ can think of only one thing we ought to pray 
for, and that is wisdom. St. James says, “If any of you 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God, and it shall be given him.” 

This is a great, definite and precious promise. At times 
we all lack wisdom, — sound judgment, — and we can gain 
it by no earthly means. The simpleton cannot transform 
himself into a wise man. God can. It is the inspiration of 
the Almighty that giveth understanding. We may theretore 
pray for wisdom in full faith that He will grant our reques:. 
Wisdom to grow our daily bread, to make a right use of all 


our powers, to do the right things for the sick, to understand 
the Bible and the signs of the times, to bear our burde:s : a- 
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tiently, and at last to depart in peace. Solomon rightly taught 
that wisdom is the principal thing and the main thing to be 
desired. The act insures the result. As bodily exercise 
strengthens the body, so the mental exercise of praying, by 
putting the mind into contact and communion with the infi- 
nite and absolute, strengthens the soul. The answer, tlie in- 
crease of sound judgment, —may not seem a miracle, but the 
influx of the holy inspiration that giveth understanding, is 
superhuman, wonderful, miraculous. ¢ 

But to insure the blessing, the prayer must be genuine, 
definite, earnest ; not the mere reading of words, or the ut- 
terance of formal petitions, but the intense yearning of a 
needy soul. Many of the invocations to which we have lis- 
tened, were not of this kind. No one perhaps, should be blamed 
for his cold and wandering prayers, because there is a great 
difficulty encountered in every attempt to address God. ‘No 
man hath seen God at any time.” He is infinite, formless, 
spiritual ; and it is impossible for a finite mind to direct its 
attention to a being whose “ centre is everywhere and his cir- 
cumference nowhere.” Ancient nations avoided this difficulty 
by means of symbolic images of the Gods, and looked up to 
Apollo, Pallas, Venus, through beautiful statues. This we 
cannot do; the age of idolatry has passed. What shall we 
do and how shall we pray ? 

In this otherwise hopeless contingency, Christianity has 
come to our aid. Both Natural History and the Scriptures 
lead us to believe that there is a reguiar gradation in the 
scale of life, from the lowest to the highest. Avove man, in the 
ascending series, are angels, archangels, principalities, lofty 
powers, and the like. One sublime spirit must be highest of 
all, and next to the Supreme. That one is Christ, the noblest 
son of God. On the divine side he was and is * the bright- 
ness of the Father’s glory and the express image of His per- 
son;” on the human side He was “ God manifest in flesh.” 
“In him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” 
His name is so often mentioned in close connection with the 
Most High, that we cannot easily think of the one without 
alsu thinking of the other. He is the mediator between the 
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infinite and the finite. Inthe Christ as embodied in human 
form, we may see the Father ; on Him we can fix our atten- 
tion, and to Him -— through Him — “ in His name,” we may 
pray. All Christians think of God as a person having a form ; 
that form is Jesus Christ. Here all difficulties vanish. We 
ean speak to God in Christ, and He will hear; we can ask of 
Him and He will give all we need. We recall to mind how 
gentle, kind, forgiving, He was and is, and we have courage to 
approach the throne of grace, and to ask for just what we 
need. Werecall to mind the record of His wonderful works, 
and the fact that He is the “ same, yesterday, to day, and for- 
ever,” and attain faith that He may work miracles for our es- 
pecial benefit. He can, He may, He will, if it is for the best, 
heal the sick, feed the hungry, save from‘danger, cast out de- 
mons, lead to repentance, forgive sin and inspire hope, to-day, 
as he did nineteen centuries ago. We may not know, — of- 
tendo not know what is for the best; but we shall find a 
blessing in praying for what we deem best, adding as Le did, 
“not my will but Thine be done.” We need not use the 
name of Jesus, though this would not be wrong, but we can 
think of God in the form of a perfect man like the sou of 
Mary. We need not perplex ourselves about violations of the 
laws of nature. We do not know much about such laws. If 
it is needful to have thé stone rolled away from the door of 
the sepulchre, Christ or his angels can do it just as men 
would, by main strength. If our boat is in danger of being 
upset by the wind, Christ can place his hand between us and 
the gale, and ward off its fury. If electricity or any of the 
subtle agents in nature can cure the sick, he can administer 
it. If weare in darkness, doubt and fear, he can, by inspira- 
tion, intuition, impression, bring out of darkness into the 
light of heaven. We hail with joy the growing interest in 
mind cure, faith cure, prayer cure, as the beginning of a re- 
turn to primitive Christianity. So long as we live we shall 
ask Christ to be our teacher, leader, savior; and when we 
reach the end of earth, we hope to be able to say with dying 
Stephen “ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 

Rev. I. (. Knowlton. 
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ArticLeE XXVII. 
The Theology of the Episcopal Prayer Book. 


In a certain and important sense the Book of Common 
Prayer isa synonym ot the Episcopal Church. ‘The bond 
that unites them is vital and inseparable.. Both have a com- 
mon origin, history and destiny. Other Christian bodies are 
distinguished from eachi other by some article of belief or pe- 
culiar form of organization. There are certain distinctive 
tenets of faith, or methods of work, which each makes promi- 
nent, and which serve asa reason or an apology for its exis- 
tence, the basis of religious activity, and the chief cause of 
interest and attraction. But one in secking for that feature 
which marks most conspicuously the character and influence 
of the Episcopal Church, would not fail, we think, to find it 
in its Prayer Book. On questions of religious faith this 
chureh holds much that is common to other evangelical bedies. 
In ecclesiastical polity, it does not differ essentially from other 
churches, who aspire to the dignity of surplices and bishops. 
It is only when this volume of ancient rubrics, litanies and 
prayers, becomes the point of obseration that diverging lines 
are seen, and ecclesiastical barriers interpose. Without the 
Prayer Book it is clear that there’ could be no Episcopal 
church. And we feel that we do not then depart from the 
truth in the averment that this church owes its significance 
and influence in the Christian world, more to this volume 
than to any other cause. 

This book of Common Prayer so prominent in the history, 
and‘so important in the structure and religious life of this 
church, is not, as its title would indicate, exclusively a compi- 
lation of prayers. It has its theological as well ds its devo- 
tional sections. It may be fitly termed a religious mosaic. 
Its creeds and catechisms are marshalled in orderly profusion 
with its collects and thanksgivings. In reading these, no un- 
biassed mind can have any question in regard to the religious 
belief which the authors of this book designed to inculcate. 
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Whatever, if unything, indeed, it may lack in other respects, 
it certainly cannot be charged with any omission in the de- 
partment of doctrinal instruction, or so far as its pages are 
concerned, any concealment or equivocation of the position 
of the church it represents, on the leading tenets of theology. 
It makes rather, as we should affirm, a special effort to declare 
its principles, in brief, but in positive and definite forms of 
language. In the matter of creeds it is especially generous 
and accommodating, having two, the Apostles and the Ni- 
cene, besides a long chapter of thirty-nine articles, entitled 
Articles of Religion. In addition to these sources of informa- 
tion the devotional parts of the book are liberally sprinkled 
with statements of a doctrinal nature. The means then for 
acquiring a knowledge of the doctrines which this church 
inculeates through its Prayer Book, seem abundantly ample. 
If in the apprehension of any person, they appear open to a 
double meaning, or capable of a more elastic construction, of 
one thing we feel certain such was not the intention of the 
authors. This book was compiled in an age, when there ex 
isted little, or no temptation, on the part of the church to ac- 
commodate its doctrinal teachings to any growing liberal 
element or party within or without its fold. Their Orthodoxy 
is unquestioned. They were pious and honest men, sincerely 
believing in the principles then put forth, under the name of 
Christianity, and declaring their convictions in language, as 
then understood, and in harmony with the doctrines of the 
church. 

In seeking then to ascertain what these principles and con- 
victions were, we hava only to examine the history of the 
Church at that time, and the nature of the doctrines promul- 
gated, and believed. There is no better help to the under- 
standing -of any writing or book, than a knowledge of the 
opinions, the circumstances, the usages of the words of the 
people in the age and country in which it was written. This 
rule is followed by all thorough Biblical scholars in their stud- 
ies and criticism of the Scriptures. By its aid many parts of 
the Bible otherwise difficult of interpretation, are gilded with 
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new light and beauty. It may, in fact, be regarded as a safe 
and almost infallible guide to the meaning of any document. 
Subjecting the Prayer Book to this reasonable exegetical law, 
we are under necessity of devoting a short space to the con- 
sideration of the circumstances under which it was prepared, 
the influences which shaped its character, and the theologi- 
cal ideas that prevailed in the Church in the century that gave 
it birth. 

The first Prayer Book was composed in the year 1547, and 
established as the authorized liturgy of the English Church in 
the year 1549, in the reign of Edward VI. In 1553 it was 
again revised. On the accession of Queen Mary to the throne 
it was suppressed, and the services of the Church were re- 
stored to the same condition that existed in the time of 
Henry the VIII. Under the reign of Elizabeth in 1559 it 
was again revised, and its use established. About the year 
1604, some slight changes were made in it by the order of 
King James. In the period of the Commonwealth under 
Cromwell, its use was again prohibited. On the death of 
Cromwell, the restoration of the ancient constitution of the 
country was followed by the restoration of the Church and 
its Prayer Book. The next and last revision of its pages took 
place in the year 1661. In this form it was used in England, 
andin her American: colonies, until the revolution of 1775. 
After the independence of these colonies was declared it be- 
came necessary to change certain prayers to the altered con- 
dition of civil aflairs. In 1785 the General Convention of the 
American branch of the Church assembled in Philadelphia, 
took the work of revision in hand. The committees appoint- 
ed on this occasion to which the subject was referred, com- 
pleted their work in 1789, and it was sanctioned the same 
year by the General Convention. This revision wrought no 
radical change in the doctrinal or devotional character of the 
book. With some slight alterations such as were made nec- 
essary by the new form o, civil government, the dropping 
of the Athanasian creed, a selection of Psalms appointed, 
and other unimportant amendments, the American Book 
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of Common Prayer to-day corresponds to the authorized Eng- 
lish edition of 1661. Inthe matter of doctrine and discipline 
they are substantially alike. Indeed, in order to remove all 
suspicion on this point, and to give their English brethren the 
assurance of their theological soundness, the American re- 
visers were careful to state in the Preface, that there is no es- 
sential difference between the two Prayer Books. This is the 
language used: “In which it will also appear that this Church 
is far from intending to depart from the Church of England 
in any essential point of doctrine, discipline or worship; or 
further than local circumstances require.” 

The significant and surprising fact which the history of the 
Prayer Book reveals more than any other, is that in both 
countries it is to-day in spirit and substance, the same that it 
was in the year 1547, more than three centuries ago. The 
alterations to which it has been subjected at different times, 
have not changed, in the least, its theological status. These 
revisions have been made with special reference to the disci- 
pline and ceremonials of the Church, and to nothing else. In 
its doctrinal features it bears the unmistakable impress of 
the belief of the people and teachings of the Church at the 
time of its compilation, as inevitably as achild bears the image 
of its parentage. ‘Men do not gather grapes of thorns nor 
figs of thistles.” Nor do creeds rise in character or spirit 
above the sources from which they flow, but necessarily take 
shape andcolor from the religious thought of the age in which 
they have their birth. 

If then we direct our attention to the character of those 
views on the theological subjects, which prevailed in the 
age and country that gave existence to the Prayer Book, we 
shall discover that they were almost without exception of the 
Calvinistic type. None acquainted with the tacts will ques- 
tion the statement, that the religious thought of the people, 
among both Churchmen and Dissenters, was thoroughly im- 
pregnated with those ideas of God and the future life as 
taught by the great Genevan theologian. Theze ideas were 
indeed held in such popular favor that their teaching was 
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made a part of the curriculum of study in the two great uni- 
versitics of England, Oxford and Cambridge, “ Calvin’s In- 
stitutes ” being the text book. While every hamlet and cottage 
became a school of instruction in the same doctrines through 
the clergy and the catechism. Prof. Allen who is himself a 
Churchman, tells us in his late valuable work on the “ Con- 
tinuity of Christian Thought,” that “ That system of doctrine 
(Calvinism), had been accepted to a large extent in the 
Church during the sixteenth century.” page 830. And 
again he writes, “ The influence of Lather and Calvin is 
apparent in the articles of religion.” p. 328. Rev. John 
Blunt bears corroborating testimony in his extensive volume 
entitled, “ The Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” He 
says: — 

“It was unfortunate for the peace of the Church of Eng- 
land that those who were in authority at the period (1547), 
were disposed to yield toomuch to the influence of foreigners, 
_ whose principles were totally alien from those on which the 
English Reformation was based. That reform had been 
strictly Catholic in its origin, and in its official progress, and 
the repudiation of foreign interference in the Church of Eug- 
Jand !:ad been one of its main features. But foreign inter- 
ference now arose from a diflerent quarter. Calvin and his 
associates endeavoring with characteristic self-assurance to 
bias the mind of England towards Genevan Presbyterianism, 
rather than Anglican Catholicity. Calvin himself thrust a 
correspondence upon the protector Somerset, upon the young 
king, and upon Archbishop Cranmer.” p. 80. Again the 
same writer affirms, ‘“‘ These influences soon began to effect 
the Book of Common Prayer, which had been with so much 
forethought, learning, and pious deliberation, prepared by 
the Bishops and other Divines, which composed the Comuwit- 
tee to which reference has so often been made.” 


This deposition from one who was a churchman, is an ac- 


knowledgment that not only Calvinism, but Calvin himself 


had directly, much to do in moulding the Prayer Book. 
Then we have to the same purport the testimony of Macaulay 


in his History of England, he says :— 


“ Nor was this all. A class of questions as to which the 
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founders of the Anglican Church, and the first generations of 
the Puritans had differed little or not at all, began to furnish 
matter for fierce disputes. The controversies which had di- 
vided the Protestant body in its infancy, had related almost 
exclusively to church government and to ceremonies. There 
had been no serious quarrel between the contending parties 
on points of metaphysical theology. The doctrines held by 
the chiefs of hierarchy, (English Church,) touching original 
sin, faith, grace, predestination and election, were those which 
are popularly called Calvinistic.” p. 40. 


Much more of the above import might be quoted from 
other authors, but these extracts are sufficient to show the na- 
ture of those influences under which the Prayer Book had its 
origin, the soil from which it sprang and the kind of air and 
dew which gave it nourishment and life. And they must, to 
every candid mind, carry the irresistible conviction, that a 
Prayer book compiled under such circumstances, if it con- 
tain doctrinal statements at all, would unquestionably be fa- 
vorable to the interests of Calvinism. It could not be other- 
wise. Calvinism was in the air of the times. It was the re 
ligious food of the people doled out from the pulpit and the 
catechism. A denial ef* its principles would have been 
deemed the extremity of he~esy, and have brought reproach, 
if not persecution, upon its author. An instance is related 
of a clergyman, who speaking harshly of Calvin and of the 
Lambeth articles, an instrument containing the most startling 
of the Calvinistic doctrines, drawn up by the favorite prelate 
of Queen Elizabeth, Archbishop Whitgift, in concert with 
the Bishop of London, and other theologians, was arraigned 
for his presumption by the University of Cambridge, and es- 
caped punishment only by expressing his firm belief in the 
tenets of reprobation and final perseverence, and his sorrow 
for the offense which he had given to pious men by reflecting 
on the great French Reformer. 

Without then, looking at all in the pages of the Prayer 
Book one can hardly resist the logic of these facts, or remain 
Jong in suspense concerning the doctrines that it would inevi- 


tably contain. What other doctrines, indeed, should we ex- 
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pect to find there than those taught and believed at the time 
it was written, the doctrines of John Calvin. And a careful 


and unprejudiced examination of its pages, in the light of 
these facts, we believe, will confirm this view. It contains, 
to be sure, a plentiful supply of creedsand articles of religion 
more or less exclusive, but taken as a whole, the genus which 
predominates, is decidedly Calvinistic. On this point the 
opinion of Macaulay may not be without force. He says: — 


To this day the constitution, the doctrines and the services 
of the Church retain the visible marks of the compromise 
from which she sprang. She occupies a iniddle position be- 
tween the churches of Rome and Geneva. Her doctrinal con- 
confessions and discourses composed by Protestants set forth 
principles of theology in which Calvin or Knox could have 
found scarcely a word to disapprove. Her prayers and thanks- 


givings derived from her ancient liturgies are very generally 
such that Bishop Fisher or Cardinal Pole might have heartily 
joined in them. A controversialist who puts an Arminian 


. sense on her articles and homilies, will be pronounced by can- 
did men to be as unreasonable as a controversialist who de- 


nies that the doctrine of baptismal regeneration can be discov- 
ered in her liturgy.” | 

A more satisfactory method, however, of settling this ques- 
tin will be to appeal directly to the pages of the Prayer Book 
itself. In doing this, it will perhaps be but just to follow the 


copy used by the American branch of the Church, notwith- 


standing the indorsement which this church gives to the doc- 
trines of her English mother, as already noted. The copy of 


the Prayer Book lying before us into the pages of which we 
propose to look, bears a certificate of its genuineness from 


Bishop Paddock of Massachusetts. We quote then from no 
spurious or unauthorized edition. After a thorough reading 
of its pages, we find, as a broad and general statement, that it 


plainly teaches those doctrines commonly termed evangelical, 
in a Calvinistic form, such as the Trinity, Endless Punish- 


ment, Predestination and Election, Original Sin, Resurrection 
of the Physical body, a General Judgment at the end of the 


world, and others of less importance but ajl bearing charac 
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teristic features of the same origin. In confirmation of this 
view we invite the attention of the readers to the exact words 
and sentences, where these doctrines are expressed, following 
the order as above given. 

1. Trinity. This doctrine seems to have been regarded as 
one of great importance by the compilers of the Prayer 
Book as it often occurs upon its pages, and in no doubtful 
form. No one questions that the Nicene Creed affirms this 


doctrine since if was written expressly for this purpose, to 
counteract the influence of Arian and his followers, who were 
the Unitarians of that age. This creed may be found on page 
32, the Trinitarian part of it reads as follows: ‘I believe in 


one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, 
and of all things visible and invisible. And in one Lord 
Jesus Christ the only begotten Son of God, begotten of his 
Father belore all worlds, God of God, Light of Light, very 


God of very God, begotten not made, being of one substance 
with the Father.” Then we have in the Litany the following 
sentence: ‘*O holy, blessed and glorious Trinity, three 
Persons and one God; have mercy upon us miserable sin- 


ners.” Again on page 279, “ Who art one God, one Lord, 
not one only Person, but three Persons in one substance. For 
that which we believe of the glory of the Father, the same we 


believe of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, without any differ- 
ence or inequality.” Article first of the Articles of Religion 


on page 587, reads in this wise: ‘There is but one living 
and true God, everlasting, without body, parts, or passions ; 
of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness; The Maker and 
Preserver of all things both visible and invisible. And in the 


unity of this Godhead there be three persons of one sub- 
stance, power, and eternity; the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost.” The Service for the Ordering of Priests con- 
tains the-fullowing stanza to be read or sung: 


“ To God the Father Jaud and praise, 


And his blessed Son, 
And to the Holy Spirit of grace, 
Co-equal three in one.” 


2. EnpLess PunisHMeENT. The first declaration on this sub- 
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ject we find in the Litany, and reads in this manner: ‘“ From 
all evil and mischief; from sin; from the crafts and assaults 
of the devil; from Thy wrath; and from everlasting damna- 
tion, Good Lord, deliver us.” In the prayer for * Malefac- 
tors after Condemnation,” there occurs this sentence: ‘ O 
Lord, in judgment remember mercy, and whatever sufferings 
‘they are to endure in this world, yet deliver them, O God 
from the bitter pains of eternal death. Again in one of the 
prayers for the “ Visitation of the sick,” “‘It may be to thy 
unspeakable glory that Thou-hast redeemed the soul of this 
thy servant from eternal death, and made him partaker of 
the everlasting life which is through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
In the “ Burial Service,’ we have this sentence: O Holy, 
most merciful Savior deliver us not into the bitter pains of eter- 
nal death. In one of the “ Morning Prayers used in Fami- 
lies,” the same doctrine is taught, “ And above all, keep in 
our minds a lively remembrance of that great day in which 
we must give a strict account of our words, thoughts, and ac- 
‘tions ; and according to the works done in the body, be eter- 
nally rewarded or punished by him whom Thou hast appointed 
judge of the quick and the dead.” “ An Address to Pris- 
oners under the Sentence of Death” contains this expression : 
‘“‘ Since, therefore, you are soon to pass into an endless and un- 
changeable state, and your future happiness or misery depends 
upon the few moments which are left you, I require you strictly 
to examine yourself and your estate both towards God and 
towards man.” Again in the “ Burial Service,”’ it says; 
‘*¢ Whosoever liveth and believeth in Him shall not die eter- 
nally.”’ 

3. PREDESTINATION AND ELECTION. ‘This doctrine, which is 
distinetively a Calvinistic notion, is only another form of 
stating the theory of endless punishment. The one is a 
logical outcome of the other. Most assuredly, if a certain 
number of the human family are elected or decreed before 
the foundation of the world to be saved, it inevitably follows 
that a certain number are not so elected, but are necessarily 
abandoned to endless damnation. Substantially, then, the 
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eternal punishment of the non.elect, is as much decreed be- 
fore the foundation of the world as the salvation of the elect. 
Among the Articles of Religion contained in the Prayer Book, 
and these are nothing more nor less than the famous “ Thirty- 
nine Articles,” to which every clergyman of the English 
Church is required to subscribe, there is one which while teach- 
ing this doctrine attempts to expound it, and which reads as 
follows: ‘ Predestination to life, is the everlasting purpose of 
God, whereby before the foundations of the world were laid, 
he hath constantly decreed by his counsel secret to us, to de- 
liver from curse and damnation those whom he hath chosen 
in Christ out of mankind, and to bring them by Christ to 
everlasting salvation, as vessels made to honor.” In this 
language it will be noticed, that ali allusion to the destiny of 
those who were not “ predestinated to everlasting salvation,” 
is, it would seem, studiously avoided. But it does not change 
the awful fact which is logically involved. By all the laws of 
reason and common intelligence, if God predestinates. before 
the foundations of the world were laid, or at any other time, to 
save a certain part of the human family He by the same act 
equally decrees to damn the other part. And the most care- 
ful silence of the creed or the most artful form of casuistry 
on this point, does not change the unavoidable result, or con- 
ceal its shocking hideousuess. 

4. OriginaL Sin. The doctrine of original or innate de- 
pravity is explicitly stated, and iv a way which pratically im- 
plies its necessarily correlative consequence, infant damnation. 
In the service for the ** Baptism of Inlants,’ we read that 
“¢ All men are conceived and born in sin.” In another place 
itspeaks of the “sinful affections,” of infants. And again, 
“ Sauctify this water to the mystical washing away of sin.” 
In the Catechism we have the following question: ‘ What is 
the inward and spiritual grace?” Answer: “ A death unto 
sin, and a new birth unto righteousness: for being by nature 
born in sin and the children of wrath we are hereby made the 
children of grace.”” In the Articles of Religion, Art. IX af- 
firms, that “ Original Sin standeth not in the following of 
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Adam, (as the Pelagians do vainly talk; ) but it is the fault 
and corruption of the nature of every man that is naturally 
engendered of the offspring of Adam whereby man is very 
far from original righteousness, and is of his own nature in- 
clined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always contrary to the 
spirit ; and therefore in every person born into the world, it 
deserveth God’s wrath and damuation.” It therefore legiti- 
mately follows, on this hypothesis, that all infants are in a 
sinful and degenerate state and under the curse and wrath of 
God. But the Church in this fearful crisis very benevolently 
comes to the rescue, and provides a perfect antidote. The ap- 
plication of water and the sign of the cross upon the infants 
forehead, washes away effectually all these guilty stains of 
sin in which it was conceived and born. By this process it is 
made regenerate, adopted by the Holy Spirit, and incoporated 
into God’s Holy Church, and therefore saved. But one can- 
not help feeling an interest in that vast number of infants 
who are not so fortunate as to receive this “ mystical washing 
away of sin.” And the serious question presses upon the 
mind with no small force, as to what is to be the final destiny 
of those unbaptised and unregencrated helpless souls? Do 
they always remain the deserved victims of God’s wrath and 
damnation? Upon this important question the Prayer Book 
observes dignified silence. The rite of baptism, however, 
_being so strongly sct forth as essential to the salvation of in- 
fants, the natural inferenee to a plain mind is that unbaptised 
infants are the unsaved. 

5. THe Resurek CTION OF THE PuysicaL Bopy. At the time 
of the establishment of the Apostles Creed as a part of the 
Service of the Church, thé resurrection of tne material body 
was a tenet of general acceptance and belief in the Church. 
And.there is no question but that the compilers of the Prayer 
Book honestly regarded the expression, ‘The resurrection 
of the body,” contained in this creed, as teaching this 
doctrine. The absurdity of such a sentiment is, however, so 
apparent to the intelligence of the present age, that efforts 
are made to evade the obvious meaning of the language, and 
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the plain intent of the earlier adherents of the Church, The 
person who has any consciencious scruples about affirming in 
the solemn act of worship his belief in a doctrine which his 
reason rejects, is told that the language can be understood in 
a different sense, that is, to mean the resurrection of the spir- 
itual body. But this somewhat questionable method of solv- 
ing the difficulty does not in any way relieve the Prayer Book 
of this objectionable feature. In the Service for the “ Visita- 
tion of the Sick” where the Apostles Creed is used with cer- 
tain verbal amendments, we have this language, “ The com- 
munion of saints; the remission of sins ;-the resurrection of 
the flesh and everlasting life after death.” Assuredly, no in- 
genious device can torture this language into any other 
meaning than the literal resurrection of the physical body. 
The same idea is also conveyed in the language of the Burial 
Service, “ We therefore commit his body to the ground, earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; looking for the general 
resurrection in the last day and the life of the world to come, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ ; at whose second coming in 
glorious majesty, the earth and the sea shall give up their 
dead, and the corruptible bodies of those who sleep ix Him 
shall be changed, and made like unto His own glorious body.” 

6. Vicarious SaLvaTion. As evidence on this point we 
quote from Art. XI of the Articles of Religion. ‘ We are 
accounted righteous before God only for the merit of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by Faith, and not for our own works or deserv- 
ings. Therefore we are justified by Faith only, is a most 
wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort, as more largely 
is expressed in the Homily of justification.” Now the terin 
justification according to the Calvinistic school, signified a 
mysterious process by which the sinner was absolved from 
guilt and punishment on the ground of his faith in Christ, 
and righteousness was accounted to him not from any virtue 
or merit of his own but solely on account of the atoning sac- 
rifice and blood of Christ. God accepts the sinner, and re- 
mits the punishment actually due to him because Christ paid 
the debt. Thus it will be seen that this “ article of faith,” 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXIII. 27 
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involves the doctrines of Vicarious Atonement, Imputed 
Righteousness, and Salvation not by character, but by proxy. 

7. Tae Enp or THE MarertaL Worip. Second Personal 
Coming of Christ. A General Resurrection. A General Ju- 
dicial Judgment. These doctrines, as the reader will discover 
by investigation, are taught in different parts of the Prayer 
Rook with all the gross conceptions clinging to them so com- 
monly believed in the medieval ages, as the following quota- 
tions will show; ‘ He ascended into Heaven and sitteth on 
the right hand of God the Father Almighty ; from thence He 
shall come to judge the quick and: the dead,” P. 32, “That 
in the last day when He shall come again in His glorious Maj- 
esty to judge both the quick and the dead,” P. 67, “ And 
from thence shall come again at the end of the world to judge 
the quick and the dead,” P. 312, “ Looking for the general 
Resurrection in the last day, and the life of the world to 
come, through our Lord Jesus Christ at whose second coming 
in glorious majesty to judge the world.” It may be affirmed 
' that this form of language can be construed differently in a 
spiritual sense, as is undoubtedly sometimes the case, in the 
mental consciousness of the sincere worshiper. Our reply is, 
that when these words were written they were intended to de- 
clare these doctrines as generally understood, and accepted by 
the Church three centuries ago, and as believed by a majority 
of its adherents to-day. And until the language of the 
Prayer Book is amended, or this same Church discover in 
Convention or otherwise, that these ideas, and others that we 
have named, form no part of their creed, we see no other way 
of interpreting their present position. The fair presumption 
under the circumstances, is that it teaches theologically to-day 
what its language, history and traditions of the past have al- 
ways declared it to inculcate. We know of no other way of 
acquiring a knowledge of the religious views of any person or 
class than by the language they use in the expression of 
those views. 

The immovable, not to say the almost perverse position, 
which the Episcopal Church has maintained for the last three 
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centuries, in regard to the theological status of the Prayer 
Book, presents an anomaly that can hardly be explained. 
Under the circumstances in which it was originally prepared 
some apology, perhaps, exists for the doctrines it contains. 
But the world has made immeasurable progress since that 
time. New and brighter light has dawned upon the intellect, 
and more and broader love has warmed the heart of man. 
And with this increased light and love there have come more 
hopeful views of God and the immortal life. Sects have 
modified their creeds, and councils have reconstructed their 
platforms of faith. Even the Bible itself has been compelled 
to yield to the progressive spirit of the times, and under the 
hands of revising committees comes forth clothed with fresher 
life and beauty. But this ancient Liturgy, born in the:midst 
of sentiments whose glory, if they ever had any, has long 
since departed, remains unchanged, a theological fossil of the 
feudal age, a monument either of the false veneration or the 
morbid drowsiness of the Church it represents. And what is 
worse the outlook for any action towards the reconstruction of 
this ancient document seems very distant and dismal in the 
extreme. The late movements of the Episcopal Church pre- 
sented a fitting opportunity for some work of this kind to be 
done. In the General Convention of 1883 certain “ Altera- 
tions and Additions in the Book of Common Prayer,” were 
prepared and received. These “ Additions and Alterations,” 
are sufficiently numerous to fill a book of 172 pages which 
has recently been published, but not one of them has the 
slightest reference to any change in matters of doctrine. 
Every church or sect is undoubtedly competent to manage . 
its own affairs, and {needs no outside advice or help. But 
this neglect to improve an opportunity that so seldom occurs, 
in the movements of this church, to eliminate from its Prayer 
Book religious tenets which a growing intelligence condemns 
as an infamous libel upon Infinite Goodness, shows an indif- 
ference to the advanced thought of the age, which is neither 
creditable to its professions nor favorable to its future growth. 
The friends of a more rational theology could be more easily 
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reconciled to this state of affairs, were it not that while this 
Church retains through the ligaments of its Prayer Book, so 
strong and conservative grasp upon ancient creeds, it still 
claims to be progressive and broad in its spirit, and admits to 
its fold and to its altar persons holding directly opposite sen- 
timents, Universalists, Unitarians, and Rationalists. The 
singular. inconsistency and insincerity of such a position must 
be apparent to the simplest intellect, and shows that either 
this Church regards its doctrinal utterances and articles of 
belief of little consequence, or is willing to encourage the 
practice of dissimulation and hypocrisy in the conduct of 
this more liberal class which it invites and receives into its 
sheltering arms. Canon Farrar never uttered a more weighty 
or a more suggestive truth, than. when he said, in his “ Fare- 
well Address in America,” “If Christianity is to hold her 
own, Christians must beware of stagnant doctrines and dead 
theologies.” Whether this accomplished scholar and Uivine. 
aimed this prophetic warning at his own Church, is a prob- 
lem that can be settled only on the ground that it most need- 
edit. But it is pregnant with serious meaning and has a 
lesson for every Christian sect or person, that has at heart the 
success of Christianity or the interests of humanity, both of 
which are inseparable. “There can indeed be no bright future 
for Christianity unless it is kept in perfect accord with tie 
best impulses and convictions that the reason, conscience, and 
affections of mankind in their highest development are capa- 
ble of furnishing. And none can do better work for the 
growth of this religion and the destructon of religious indif- 
ference and skepticism than to banish from the community 
these “* stagnant doctrines,” and “ dead theologies,” however 
venerable, that now wear its name and malign its character. 
Rev. Varnum Lincoln. 





HOW ‘IS WEALTH DISTRIBUTED. 


ARTICLE XXVIII. 
How is Wealth Distributed ? 


BeFore this question can be fully answered, it is necessary 
to know what we mean by wealth. 

Wealth manifests itself under two aspects ; first that osten- 
tatious display of its existence that shows itself in the struc- 
tures man has reared ; the public buildings, mansions, ware- 
houses, and edifices of every kind, ships, railroads, money, 
and all evidences of property of every description having a 
commercial value. This vast aggregate is the slow accumu- 
lation of ages. Each year has added its margin saved from 
the annual product ; and the amount of this margin is deter- 
mined by the yearly production created by the skill and indus- 
try of man. Second, and chiefly, it is this annual production 
comprising the aggregate of the products of the soil and seas, 
the crops and minerals, and the earnings of the multiform 
industries that are the outcome of all the natural products 
seen in the endless variety of manufactures created by the 
industry and ingenuity of the mechanics, artisans and pro- 
ducers of every class. . 

A little reflection will show that it is this anuual production 
that is yearly distributed among all classes; and that the 
amount to be distributed is determined by the quantity pro- 
duced. Let us fix in our minds the fact that this annual cre- 
ation of crops and manufactured commodities is a perishable 
product, that must be annually consumed. It does not lessen 
the scope of this statement or modify its import to say that 
some of these products are not hable to speedy decay, as are 
various fruits and vegetables; the material employed in 
manufactures of many kinds is more or less enduring ; but 
most business is conducted on the basis of an annual supply 
of material that comes from each season’s crops and other 
yearly products of labor. 

Fashion, too, comes in with her changing stylcs, making 
unsalable that which was not utilized within the period set 
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by the arbitrary dictatress who governs so large a part of 
mankind ; and so we see that the world of business recognizes 
and must recognize, those annual periods in which harvests 
are grown and gathered, and in which also the various fabrics 
manufactured from raw materials are sold and consumed. 

If, now, we watch the methods by which this annual pro- 
duct is distributed, we shall see that it reaches all classes of 
consumers through the channels of trade. Thisis not a mere 
theory. As a logical statement it is unanswerable ; as upon 
no other conditions except those of general consumption can 
we account for the fact that each year’s product successively 
disappears and that but little remains for the coming season. 
But the facts of experience that demonstrate its truth are 
close at hand. It is only necessary to watch the operations 
of markets and gather the statistics of trade, to see how con- 
clusive this evidence is. The various dealers in all sorts of 
commodities, clothing and food of every kind, and evety nec- 
essary and every luxury of life that make up what we call a 
“living” or the material well-being of society, will tell us 
that the masses in every community constitute the bulk of 
their customers. This settles the question both as to the fact 
of this annual distribution, and the classes reached by its 
operation. A brief study will show that in no way except by 
such a general distribution could this vast product be disposed 
of. The wealthiest classes are but a small part of even the 
richest nation ; and as the consumption of most of these com- 
modities is necessarily self-limited, no theory having its basis 
in experience, is broad enough to explain this consumption, 
except that which includes all classes from the highest to the 
lowest. The individual extravagance of the few who arerich 
enough to indulge in lavish expenditures will not account for 
the absorption of a hundredth part of the commodities that 
are every year bought and sold for immediate use and con- 
sumption. 

Let the reader mark how far reaching this fact is, and how 
completely it nullifies the flippant half truth which assumes 
that “ the poor are growing poorer while the rich are growing 
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richer.” It is the ability to obtain an increasing share of this 
annual product that is lifting the poor out of the depths of 
poverty, that gives them better food and clothing and in 
greater abundance, better shelter and the means of education 
such as their fathers and grandfathers found it impossible to 
command. 

The limits of a brief paper will not permit me to fortify 
these positions with illustrations that abound on every hand. 
The industrial history of every nation during the last fifty 
years is full of the most conclusive facts in demonstration of 
the truth that not-only is the wealth of the world increasing— 
a fact too obvious to require proof—but that it is more gen- 
erally distributed among the masses than ever before. This 
is more emphatically true in our own country than elsewhere. 

We are the richest nation in the world ; consequently the 
masses get a larger share of the necessaries and comforts of 
life than fall to the lot of any other people. Mr. Henry 
George is one of those who build their airy fabrics upon the 
assumption that in our own country “ the poor are growing 
pocrer.” No one can read his “ Progress and Poverty” with- 
out observing that this is the key-note to his high sounding 
indictment against modern civilization. 

The reader gathers from his delusive rhetoric that society is 
divided into two classes ; one, the few thousand rich monopo- 
lists, the millionaires who count their annual gains by hun- 
dreds of thousands and some even by millions ; the other 
class, the great mass of the population, the millions of all 
grades of workers ; and between these two classes he would 
have us believe there isa gulf as wide as that which sep- 
arated Dives and Lazarus. Now what are the facts? Ex- 
actly the opposite of this. 

To show that there is no gulf between these two extremes, 
let us look at the actual condition of society respecuing wealth 
and its distribution. Let us use an arithmetical illustration 
to make the cxhibit clearer. Beginning at the top round of 
the ladder of wealth we have but one man whose fortune is 
estimated at a hundred millions of dollars or more ; but ove 
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or two more whose wealth exceeds fifty millions ; a dozen 
more or less who would be estimated worth from twenty-five 
to fifty millions ; a few score whose accumulations reach from 
ten to twenty-five millions ; a few hundred whose property is 
valued from one to ten millions ; a few thousand whose wealth 
. will reach from a half million to twice that amount; several 
thousands who are the possessors of from one hundred thou- 
sand to five hundred thousand; hundreds of thousands who 
possess from fifty thousand to one hundred thousand, an in- 
definitely large number who own property to the amount of 
twenty, thirty, or forty thousand; and thousands in every 
large city, and hundreds in every considerable community 
who have each gathered a little competency varying from a 
thousand to a score of thousands, which, with the earnings of 
their labor, secure: them against want. 

In this way, so far as the accumulations of wealth are con- 
cerned the various grades of society are blended together, and 
there is no break in the series. There is no gulf, no gap, 
no hiatus. All classes grow rich together, and wealth is dis- 
. tributed all along the line. This is not a mere theory, but a 
fact that can be demonstrated by the assessors’ books of every 
thriving town and city in the United States; and any intelli- 
gent man who has lived for a series of years in’any such town 
or city, has ever before his eyes the most undeniable evidence 
of this general distribution of wealth and of its increase in 
these latter years among all classes from the richest to the 
poorest. 

This point may be still further illustrated by looking at the 
growth of cities, and observing the facts that attend their de- 
velopment. This growth has been so rapid that the increase 
of wealth attending it is reckoned by the hundreds of mil- 
lions. The author of “ Progress and Poverty” would have 
us believe that this vast increase is mainly absorbed by a few 
rich capitalists through land monopoly; and that the incre- 
ment arising from the enhanced value of landed property in 
and around large towns and cities, fills chiefly the coffers of 
wealthy speculators. 
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That this somewhat prevalent opinion is a delusion, a brief 
survey of the actual history of this phase of our material 
progress will make clear. Who were the owners fifty or 
thirty years ago, of the farms and landed property near, and 
part of the great marts of trade in our Western States—Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Indianapolis, and a score of others of less note? 
They were the hundreds of farmers who bought land when it 
was cheap, and its rapidly appreciating value enriched the 
owners with that marvelous increase set forth in the pages of 
every census, State and National, since 1830. These aug- 
mented values enhanced the wealth of these men and their 
descendants, and during these fifty years thousands of the 
poor from every land in Christendom have repeated this expe- 
rience. This, too, is not an hypothesis, but a question settled 
by census reports and the assessors’ books of every town and 
city. These records show that this immense increase of our 
national wealth, this vast increment that land gains, as the 
improvements of a more highly organized society make the 
soil and its products more valuable, falls into the hands of the 
tillers of the earth, whether the owners of few or many acres. 

So much for the ownership of those permanent forms of 
wealth which are the margins gathered by the savings of all 
classes through successive years. 

Now let us look at that. vast annual production of per- 
ishable commodities raised trom the soil or made by human 
industry whose immediate distribution keeps the world from 
starvation and nakedness. The enormous increase of this 
annual production is witnessed year by year, and is one of the 
wonders of the present generation. Into whose hands does 
this chiefly fall? The wealthy classes? Impossible. Not 
only do census tables and reports of railroad and canal com- 
missioners and all agencies used in the transportation of 
goods attest the creation and general distribution of this im- 
mense aggregate, but the statistics of local markets, the fig: 
ures of business, of wholesale and retail dealers scattered 
through the land-in every city, town, and country village, tes- 
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tify. the special direction these products take to find the con- 
sumers of the food, clothing, lumber, coal, oil, as well as the 
ten thousand articles of comfort and luxury besides, many 
of which were unknown to the poorer classes of any former 
generation, aud not afew of which are the peculiar products 
of our own day. As above suggested, it is only upon the hy- 
pothesis that all classes from the richest to the poorest are 
reached by this general distribution that we can account for 
the annual consumption that clears the markets of all super- 
fluous accumulations under the unerring law of supply and 
demand. 

An analysis of this process will show that this end is 
reached through the wages paid to the laborer, and by the 
compensation given for every species of service. The pene- 
trating genius of Franklin saw this truth more than a century 
ago, and embodied it in the following pregnant sentence 
which Parton in his life of that great man pronounces“ one of 
Adam Smith’s most striking positions, the corner-stone, in 
fact, of his system:” 

“Our laboring poor do in every year receive the whole revenue 
of the nation. I mean not only the public revenue, but also 
the revenue or clear income of all private estates, or a sum 
equivalent to the whole.” 

The scientific discoveries of the world-renowned sage have 
made his name immortal ; but it is not so well known how 
much his practical sagacity enriched the pages of the 
“‘ Wealth of Nations” with whose author he was on terms of 
intimacy during the preparation of that great work. The 
soundness of this view will be apparent if we watch the 
movements of the machinery of trade. With what do the 
laboring masses obtain the various commodities that supply 
their wants? Evidently from the wages paid for their labor. 
With what do those who render service of any kind supply 
these needs? By the compensation received for that service. 
By a very simple sum in arithmetic it will be found that the 
aggregate earnings of these producing classes, represent a 
large part of the total value of the crops and the manufac- 
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tures of every kind, leaving but a small part to supply the 
consumption of the rich, and as the profits returned to invested 
capital. 

The figures and facts made public by Mr. Edward Atkinson 
a few months ago present this matter in a clear light. Mr. 
Atkinson’s fundamental statement is that “‘ in proportion to the 
increase of capital, profits diminish relatively while wages in- 
crease relatively and absolutely.’’ To prove this he exhibits the 
figures of two mills with whose history he was intimately ac- 
quainted. These mills manufactured one of the most staple 
articles in the market —standard sheeting—and the figures are 
from the records including a period of fifty years. These 
records show that in forty years the profits had fallen from over 
14 per cent. to less than 6 per cent: Mr. Atkinson shows that 5 
per cent. of the total product will yield 10 per cent. upon the 
capital invested ; and that capital will rush towards any -enter- 
prise that will promise even less than thisreturn. This leaves 
95 per cent. as the share of the laboring classes. To make @ 
safe statement, Mr. Atkinson puts it at 90 per cent. From 
the best calculations that can be made, he sets down the total 
annual production for the census year—1880—as amounting 
to $10,000,000,000. After making‘all needful deduction he 
puts down $9,000,000,000 that represent “ that part of the 
product which was bought, sold, and distributed,” and of 
this sum he gives $8,100,000,000, as constituting the ‘“ earn- 
ings of the 16,200,000 persons who are engaged in gainful 
occupations.” -From a subdivision of the 16,000,000 of the 
workers into classes it is shown that about 5 per cent. receive 
a little upwards of $1,000 per year for their service. and that 
the remaining 95 per cent. earn as their annual wages $440 ; 
and after deducting the cost of taxation, national, State, and 
municipal, this sum is reduced to $400. Other figures show 
that each one of these workers supports two others. 

In demonstration of the folly and shallowness of those pre- 
tenders who have a panacea ready at hand for poverty and 
all social evils, Mr. Atkinson proves by a simple calculation 
that to raise the wages of these millions of workers 15 per 
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cent. per day, $1,050,000,000 worth of products must be 
added to the annual supply ; and he shows ‘by the most con- 
clusive comparisons drawn from various representative indus- 
tries that there has been a steady gain in the wages of the 
laboring classes amounting in the last fifty years to between 

70 and 80 per cent. 
‘In corroboration of these essential facts Mr. Robert Giffin 
of England has summarized the salient points in the indus- 
trial history of Great Britian, covering a period of fifty 
years. Mr. Giffin had at his command the most ample re- 
sources, official documents of every kind, statistics of trade, 
vital statistics, and records of various kinds, governmental and 
corporate, that made up the material which he embodied in an 
address he was invited to deliver before the Statistical Society 
of London upon the topic: “The Progress of the Working 
Classes of Great Britain.” A table is given showing how 
wealth is distributed among all classes, as exhibited by the 
workings of the Income Tax levied by the government. 
These returns are .perhaps the best evidence possible of the 
general distribution of the rapidly increasing wealth of mod- 
ern times in Great Britain among the twenty-six grades of 
income represented in the table, beginning with the lowest 
taxable income of 150 pounds, and reaching to the largest 
amount paid by the wealthiest citizen of the kingdom. This 
table shows that the wealth of the country has increased 
three times as fast as the population: and what will be more 
remarkable to those inclined to the belief that the earnings 
of labor and the profits of capital are piling up in the hands 
of a few, the figures show an almost equal proportion of in- 
crease among the several classes ; the slight variation showing 
a larger increase of the smallerincomes. Other tables exhib- 
iting the relatively smaller gains accruing to capital and the 
increasing wages of the working classes side by side with a 
lower cost of their food and clothing, are all in unmistakable 
confirmation of the results given by Mr. Atkinson upon the 
same points. 

But perhaps the question will be asked: Is it not true, 
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* nevertheless, that a vast amount of wealth is accumulating in 
the hands of a few men who speculate rashly, who create 
“corners” in the market, and disturb the normal condition 
of trade? Unquestionably ; and so far as any remedy lies 
within the scope of legislation to cure or prevent abuses like 
these, the remedy should be applied. We here touch the 
human factor or“ personal equation” that plays so significant 
a part in economic science. There are Napoleons in trade as 
well as Napoleons in war. Extraordinary talents combined 
with an intense accumulative propensity, will work out their 
results in the world.of traffic as in other fields of endeavor. 
But examples like these are of rare occurrence. Let it be 
borne in mind that collossal fortunes accumulated in the life- 
time of a few men exceptionally endowed and placed in extra- 
ordinary circumstances are only possible when the stairway 
of wealth reaches from the lowest level of society, and every 
step of the ascending series is filled with aspirants who with 
noble or ignoble aims seek a still higher place as the goal of 
their ambition. - ; 

It will be seen by this that under the operation of economic 
law the distribution of wealth is unequal. The question then 
arises: Is there any remedy for this inequality? Let us 
look at the.causes, and we sliall see more clearly what the 
remedy is, and the method of its application. We shall see 
that human agency is the most potent factor both in the pro- 
duction of wealth and in its distribution. Any change in the 
character and movements of these factors changes the results. 

Let us make this clear by an illustration. Here are two 
fertile islands of equal extent, and of equal capacity to sup- 
port human life. One is settled by a colony of one hundred 
men and women, of the most intelligent, thrifty, and moral, 
found in the best communities. The other is settled by the 
same number having exactly the opposite characteristics, igno- 
rant, thriftless, and low in the moral scale. In ten years 
what results will be seen and what contrasts will be exhibited 
in the condition of the two islands? If we examine the 
causes of this centrast we shall find it to be the combined ac- 
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tion of the individual factors comprising the two communi- 
ties. In one, invention, economy, and that intelligent fore- 
sight which are essential in developing a nation’s resources. 
On the other, is seen the lack of everything that stimulates 
industry, andjthe presence of everything that hinders the ac- 
‘cumulation of wealth. What makes the difference? The 
individual action of every member of these communities, and 


the aggregate action of each of these communities makes up 
the political economy of each. 

It may be well to note here that the term politioal economy 
is a misleading one. An analysis of the matter will show 
that it is scarcely political at all except so far as government 
takes cognizance of individual accumulations for the purpose 
of taxation. Government has no function in the accumula- 


tion of wealth. Unwise laws may cripple its accumulation 
and check its distribution, and beneficent legislation may aid 
both ; but this is only incidental. The individual: is the 
prime factor creating the forces and directing the movements 
that determine the Wealth of communities and nations. 

What we call political economy, is, therefore, rather a 
social science, than one dependent upon governmental ma- 


chinery to direct its movements. When the simple truth is 
once grasped that individual economies make up what we 


call the political economy of a nation, much of the obscurity 
that has hung over this question will be removed ; and we 


shall more clearly. see how potent the human factor is in 
bringing about the different results which nations exhibit, 


whose inhabitants possess traits so dissimilar that we mark 
them as characteristics. 


This brings us to consider the ethical side of political econ- 


omy—a phase practically ignored by the earlier economists 
as incapable of sc‘entific treatment. But though this moral 
element cannot be counted, or weighed, or measured, though 
the logician cannot formulate it into a syllogism, nor the 
mathematician demonstrate its value with exactness, its pres- 
ence as a factor in the accumulation and distribution of 
wealth is so persistent and so potential, that it cannot be over- 
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looked. What is wanting to give the highest degree of ef- 
ficiency to the agencies employed in the accumulation of 
wealth and the most perfect equity in its distribution? Evi- 
dently the highest intelligence guided by the most fully devel- 
oped moral sense. The industrial history of the world estab- 
lishes the soundness of this position. Compare the political 
economy of Turkey or Egypt with that of the United States. 
What is the difference? The human factors at work in the 
problem ; soil, climate, all of nature’s gifts are more lavishly 
bestowed in the countries of the East. The injustice and ra- 
pacity of rulers, the ignorance and moral debasement of the 
masses, work out their legitimate results here as elsewhere— 
the poverty that comes from the insecurity of property and 
from the inadequacy of the machinery used in the produc- 
tion of wealth. | . 

We have seen that under the operation of economic laws 
the bulk of the wealth annually produced, is, and must be 
distributed among the masses, as they are chiefly the pro- 
ducers and consumers of the commodities thus created, and 


that these products which constitute so much of the wealth 
of the world cannot be hoarded because they are perishable. 


What now remains to be done isto make the moral force of 


community so potent that neither avarice nor fraud can in 
any degree defeat the workings of economic laws. 

An historical survey of the industrial growth of nations, 
shows that the distribution of wealth has become more com- 


plete with advancing civilization ; that more efficient means 
of distribution by the various agencies which invention has 
supplied, have utilized much that was formerly wasted for 


want of an available market, and stimulated production by 


opening up new channels of trade. All this has brought the 
consumer nearer the producer, cheapening the-cost of living 
to all classes, diminishing poverty and all its attendant evils. 
This industrial evolution is as fixed a fact as any other made 
manifest in the development of human society. What does 
this prove? It proves that this branch of social science 
which we call political economy, is a growth ; something differ- 
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ent from what it was in ages past, showing better results be- 
cause the factors at work were guided by a greater intelli- 
gence, and by higher moral aims. 

The fallacy is here seen of assuming an inflexibility for 
the laws upon which political science is founded, that belongs 
to mathematical science. One is made up of complex phe- 
nomena that vary the application of general principles, and 
oftentimes limit their scope. The results of mathematical data 
are invariable because premise and conclusion are so bound 
together that no intervening fact is possible by which any 
other conclusion can be reached. As an illustration, every 
community has its brothers Cheeryble—noble, uprigit, and 
generous; it has also its Gradgrinds ignoble in their aims, 
shallow in their philosophy of life, and callous to any sense 
of moral obligation. | 

Let us.suppose two communities, one made. up of the first 
class, the other of the second. Neither Gradgrinds nor 
Cheerybles can create any new law of economic science. The 
law of supply and demand will be the same. The instinct 
which tells the buyer to seek the cheapest market, and the 
seller to get the highest price for his merchandise, will still 
act in full force, but under these general laws and without go- 
ing beyond them there is full swing for a Gradgrind todry up the 
fountains of human sympathy, and the widest scope for a 
Cheeryble to practise all the moral virtues. 

It needs but a glance to see what a revolution this would 
work in the world of traffic. This operation of moral force 
moving in strict harmony with the laws of trade, would be 
felt in every channel of business, from the beginning of the 
simplest industry to the last end of the chain that encircles a 
nation’s commerce. It would end labor dis;,utes by remov- 
iug the grounds of controversy. It would increase pro- 
duction by stimulating industry. It would substitute econ- 
omy for waste, hasten wholesome enterprises, and repress 
hurtful ones, lessen poverty by removing the causes of pov- 
erty, and mitigate what it could not cure. 

David N Johnson. 
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ARTICLE X XIX. 


Protestantism and the People. 


A Great deal has been said about the failure of Protestant- 
ism. But the Protestant ideal—the union of faith and free- 
-dom—is so grand and so difficult that a certain degree of 
failure is inevitable. No other civilization has ever seriously 
attempted to combine these conflicting factors of human pro- 
‘gress. Greece gained her freedom through the utter sacrifice 
of her faith. Oriental religions, on the contrary, have pre- 
served faith at the expense of all intellectual and social free- 
dom. But it is the glory of Protestantism to have succeeded, 
partially, at least, in reconciling these opposite tendencies of 
life. Never was the world so free as now, and still nothing 
essential to religion has been lost ; superstitions have, indeed, 
been cut off and beliefs have shrunken ; but if the stream of 
faith has been narrowed, it has also been correspondingly 
‘deepened. 

As a believer, then, in Protestantism and its future, I wish 
to call attention now to its chief defect and special danger. 
And as a necessary introduction thereto, let us look at the 
political and social work accomplished by the Catholic church 
in its day of power and prosperity. 

Let us remember that the Catholic church after the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire, had mainly to deal with a race of 
barbarians. Around these Germanic tribes a certain halo of 
romance has gathered, very much like that with which Cooper 
‘and other novelists invested the life of our North American 
Indians. The highly wrought pictures of Tucitus in his Ger- 
mania are to be considered rather ag a satire upon classical 
life than asan exact portrayal of life as it really was in the 
_ wilds of Northern Europe. There is no good reason for sup- 

posing that these savages of the Old World differed essen- 
tially from those that were found roaming in the forests of 
the new. Both had had essentially the same history ; the 
_@ne as conquerors of Rome, the other as destroyers of that 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXII). 28 
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mysterious civilization which once over-spread our Western 
plains and has left behind it some vestiges of its splendor on 
the table-lands of Mexico, and in the forests of Central 
America. Both had the same order of religious ideas, the 
same social organization, the same savage virtues and vices. 

With this mass of barbarism, lawless, sensual, flushed with 
_its triumph over an expiring civilization, the Catholic church 
had to deal. And every estimate of Catholicism is absurdly 
unfair which forgets how stubborn and unpromising was the 
savage material upon which the church had to work. See 
now what was accomplished. 

First, the Catholic church overthrew slavery. That achieve- 
ment by itself would constitute a sufficient crown of glory. 
All the ancient civilizations were built upon human bondage. 
Even Israel, the freest state of antiquity, had permitted sla- 
very, although sapping its life by that unique institution, the 
Year of Jubilee, when all slaves were freed and every man 
received back the lands from which he had been driven by 
poverty or improvidence. Athens, in the most glorious days 
of its civic freedom, held 500,000 slaves and only 40,000 
-freemen. Neither Plato, the most far-seeing genius of an- 
tiquity, nor Aristotle, whose scientific and political ideas we 
moderns are just beginning to appreciate, so much as dreamt 
of a free state that was not founded upon slavery. With 
both it was a self-evident truth that there must be slaves to do 
the work, so that the citizens could be left free to rule and 
defend the city. 

But when the new social order arose out of the chaos of 
barbarism, serfdom had taken the place of slavery. That 
was by itself a great gain, since the serf had some rights, 
while the slave in classical antiquity had none. But the 
Catholic church was not content with this. Throughout the 
Middle Ages, she constantly threw herself upon the side of the 
serfs in. their struggles against the bonds and burdens of feu- 
dalism. The clergy being the only educated class, the ad- 
ministration of the laws fell naturally into their hands and 
they made it the first principle of all their rulings that the 
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law should: lean to the side of freedom. They established 
the law, for instance, that no serf could be reclaimed by his 
lord after the expiration of a year; and in the then wild 
condition of Europe, with wide forests stretching out upon 
every side, it was an easy thing for the serf to keep out of his . 
master’s way so long as that. The Church also worked di- 
rectly upon the religious fears and hopes of the lords, and 
thus gained the emancipation of a vast number of serfs. Hs- 
pecially in the Millennial panic that prevailed about 1000, A. 
D. this, influence was very strong ; many charters of emancipa- 
tion given at that period have been preserved, and they uni- 
formly begin with the solemn preamble: ‘ Since now the 
end of the world is at hand.” 

Jn many such ways as these the Catholic church labored 
ceaselessly for the freedom and elevation of the common 
people. Even from merely selfish considerations she would 
have been driven to such a policy. Asa spiritual power 
striving to extend its ascendancy over all Europe, Catholicism 
was always warring with the secular power of. kings and 
feudal lords ; and there was no surer way of weakening them 
than by helping the serfs. But nobler motives mixed with 
these worldly ones. The Church, where her own privileges 
were not concerned, was instinctively the friend of the poor 
and. the champion of Christian equality. She was no re- 
specter of persons. Before her altars lord and villein knelt 
together, as children of one Father. In an age when sec- 
ular conditions were fixed as immovably as under the caste- 
system of Egypt or India, the Catholic church freely threw 
open her highest places and most splendid dignities to the 
lowest classes. Men rose from the depths of serfdom to 
be bishops, cardinals, and even Popes of Rome. Sixtus V. 
was picked out of the gutter, educated, lifted from one height 
to another, until he stood at the summit of earthly ambition 
in the Middle Ages. Adrian IV., who is best remembered 
under the name of Nicholas Breakspear as one of the loftiest 
characters of early English history, was the son of a serf. 
Another serf, Langton, became the first arch-bishop of Can- 
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‘terbury ; and for his service not only to the church, but to 
the cause of popular freedom and education, deserves to be 
better remembered than he is, by the whole Anglo-Saxon race. 

But why dwell upon particular instances? From first to 
last, Catholic preferment ignored all distinctions of birth or 
rank. Wherever education or talent or genius was found, 
it was gladly welcomed into the service of the church. Nor 
was education so rare or so difficult to gain in those days, as 
modern prejudice is apt to imagine. At least, so Prof. Tho- 
rold Rogers decides, after years spent in patient study of the 
old Manor rolls of England. 

The material condition of the serf in the Middle Ages was 
also much better than is commonly supposed. Doubtless his 
life was rough and exposed to many hardships, but so in 
about an equal degree was the life of the higher classes. The 
serf lived in such rude plenty as the timesafforded. The ex- 
actions of the feudal lord were fer less than those which the 
modern landlord makes from his tenant. Taking the ac- 
counts that are given by Prof. Rogers, I have computed that 
the serf paid to the lord barely one-tenth of the average an- 
- nual produce; while to-day, even outon our Western prairies 
where good land is so plentiful and cheap, the landlord exacts 
from one-third to one-half of the total crop as his share. 
This single comparison is well worthy of being remembered, 
especially by those who have been taught to regard the Middle 
Ages as pre-eminently times of tyranny in which the common 
people were shamefully oppressed and robbed by their feudal 
masters. Qn the contrary, there has probably never been an 
age of the world in which labor has been able to retain for 
itself so large a share of its own production. 

If this was the case with the agricultural laborer during the 
Middle Ages, it was much more so with the artizans in the 
towns. Their condition as described by German students of 
economic history is in startling contrast with the condition of 
the working classes in Germany to-day. Then, ornaments of 
gold and silver were common in their houses. The town 
councils. were continually trying to repress by sumptuary 
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laws, the extravagance cf the working people in the wearing 
of silks and velvets. The middle classes of Germany to-day, 
says an eminent economic historian, do not keep so good a 
table as did the working people of the Middle Ages. Meat 
was given twice a day, and commonly, wine as often. The 
workingmen often had'two kinds of meat and one half quart 
of wine for dinner. Wine, not beer was the common bever- 
age. It is calculated thatin Frankfort on Oder the consump- 
tion of meat per capita was then twelve times as great at the 
beginning of this century. 

- here were strikes then as now; but never in modern 
times have they sprung from such absurdly trivial causes. 
In 1495, the journeyman-bakers of Colmar struck, not on ac- 
count of starvation-wagos, but because they were denied the 
advanced position to which they believed themselves entitled 
in the Corpus Christi procession. They kept up that strike 
for ten years; and only resumed work when the claim was 
decided by arbitration in their favor. Certainly workingmen 
have very little to complain, when they can afford to strike for 
such reasons as that. 

We need not forget the darker colors of this medizval pic- 
ture. The times were rude and rough, and open violence 
abounded, although there was very little of that furtive and 
sneaking rascality now so common. The people were igno- 
rant, superstitious, sensual, showing still many traces of the 
barbarism from which they had been raised by Catholic Chiris- 
tianity. As yet there were none of those splendid inventions 
which have so greatly increased the material comfort of mod- 
ern life. And yet even if there were not any newspapers then, 
or railroads or telephones, I cannot help thinking that I would 
rather have been one of these sturdy journeymen-bakers in 
the little rural city of Colmar, quarreling for the place of 
honor in the Corpus Christi procession than to be one of the 
vast multitude of modern workingmen, struggling for a bare 
subsistence and huddled together like swine in the vile tene- 
ment houses of New York and London. Doubtless it is a 
grand thing to live in a country like this, with 185,000 miles 
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of railway. And yet what does so much railway profit to 
those myriads of pale, sickly little children in the large cities 
who would never breathe a breath of fresh air except for the 
occasional and scant charity of their richer neighbors ? 

But we are dwelling too long upon the condition of the 
working classes in the Catholic ages. What now, we have to 
ask, has Protestantism done for them since the Reformation ? 

Looking first to the centuries before the present, it is hard 
to see that Protestant civilization was of any great earthly 
advantage to the masses of working people. It had, indeed, 
conferred upon them greater political privileges than they had 
enjoyed during the Middle Ages, at least outside of the towns. 
Beyond that, absolutely nothing. ‘The spirit of Protestantism 
was commercial ; and the gain of the new Protestant civili- 
zation was almost solely for the commercial classes. The 
rich became richer, the poor poorer. The small farmers who 
had risen from serfdom lost their holdings and were reduced 
to the rank of peasants or agricultural laborers. The price 
of living rose from century to century, while wages remained 
almost stationary. The hours of labor were lengthened. 
Even little children were compelled to toil fourteen or fif- 
teen hours a day to eke out a scanty subsistence for the 
family. The modern system of competition was in full blast 
—that terrible struggle for existence which it was the fashion 
not many years ago to boast of, but which now almost every 
one is beginning to recognize as the curse and shame of our 
Protestant civilization. _ 

These tendencies began to show themselves very soon after 
the Reformation. Even in the earlier part of the seven- 
teenth century, Harrison (Description of England, 195) says : 

‘‘ Depopulation is growing by encroaching and joining of 
‘house to house and laying land to land, whereby the inhabi- 
“tants of manie places of our countrie are devoured and 
“eaten up and their possessions cither altogether pulled 
** down, or suffered to decay little by little. As for wheaten 
‘‘ bread they eat it when they can reach the price of it, con-. 
“tenting themselves in the meantime with bread made of 
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“‘oates or barlie—a poor estate, God wot! Howbeit what 
“care our great incroachers? . . . It is an easy matter 
“ to prove that England was never less furnished with people 
“than at this present time; for, if the old records of every 
“manor be sought, it will be found that in some one manor 
“‘ seventeen or eighteen or twenty houses are shrunke.” 

More modern authorities Eden, (State of the Poor) and 
Rogers (Six Centuries of Work and Wages) fully corroborate 
this account of the ancient chronicler. But here we can 
only quote the quaint testimony of old Bishop Latimer (Ser- 
mons 31) to the same effect. ‘ Of this,” he said, “ preaching 
before the king himself, ‘‘ cometh the monstrous and porten- 
tous dearth made by man notwithstanding God doth send so 
plenteously of the fruits of the earth contrary to our deserts 

rich men have caused such dearth that poor men (which 
live of their labour) cannot with the sweate of their face have 
a lyving, all kinde of victuals is so dear. . . My father 
was a yeoman and had no landes of his owne, only he had a 
farme of three or four pound by the year at the uttermost. 
He had walke for an hundred sheepe and my mother milked 
thirty kine. He did find the king a harness with himself and 
his horse. He kept me at school or else I had not been able 
to preach before the king’s majestie now. He kept hospi- 
talitie for his poore neighboures and some almes he gave to 
the poore and all this did he of the sayd farme. Where he 
that now hath it, payeth xvi. pound by the yeare or more, 
and is not able to do anything for his prince, for himselfe or 
his children or give a cup of drinke to the poore.” : 

All these testimonies show the beginning of a process that 
thence went on uninterruptedly for more than two centuries — 
a process of ever increasing impoverishment for the poor, — 
until at the commencement of the present century the priva- 
tions and hardships of the laboring classes had become some- 
thing frightful to contemplate. That is the dark side of 
Protestant civilization. And it is made all the darker by the 
thought that medieval Catholicism had raised these same 
laboring classes from the abject slavery in which classical 
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antiquity had held them, into that position of rude plenty and 
rustic independence which they had occupied during the latter 
part of the Middle Ages. ll this is not the mere romancing 
_of theorists enamored of the past. It is grim economic his- 
tory supported by incontrovertible facts and figures. Only 
sheer fool-hardiness will attempt to deny it. 

No one can tell what would have been the result of this 
continual process of impoverishment, it it had not been for 
the relief afforded by the great industrial inventions and dis- 
coveries of the last hundred years. But the relief has not 
reached the root of the evil. It has affected only the surface 
of our social life. Our civilisation has become more splendid 
outwardly and more luxurious. But the old evils are. un- 
cured, and have only struck deeper in. The lower classes 
are huddled together, more wretchedly than ever,in great 
manufacturing centres. Monopolies are constantly growing 
stronger and more extortionate ; so that it seems only a ques- 
tion of time when a few keen and greedy plutocrats shall 
have dominion over the whole earth. As the prizes in the 
lottery thus grow more glittering, the blanks become more 
numerous and of more dismal import. The half-educated 
working man sees more and more clearly that by far the 
largest part of his production is filched away from him by 
those who produce nothing; and his hostility towards these 
non-producing classes is all the time growing more intense: 
and sullen. And even the most easy-going optimists are be- 
ginning to wonder how long this state of things can last, or 
whether our Protestant civilization can ever rid itself of these 
grave evils that seem interwoven into the very depths of the 
system. 

Even the political economists of the old school have begun 
to recognize these facts. The noblest and most far-seeing of 
them all, J. S. Mill, said long ago that “it is questionable 
whether all the labor-saving machinery that has ever been 
invented has lightened the day’s toil of any human being” 
( Political Economy x. 6). Prof. Cairns, after Mill the most 
notable of recent English economists, has said (Political 
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Economy 348) that “if the present regime continues the 
rich will be constantly growing richer, and the poor at least 
relatively poorer”: and in another place (Jbid. p. 202) 
that the only outlook seems to be towards “a constant exag- 
geration of present evils.” And Prof. Jevons, ( Methods of 
Social Reform, 123): “I confess that I cannot see the end of 
the troubles which will arise out of the contest of capital and 


labor unless there is some decided change.” Let us remem- 


ber that these are the utterances — not of socialistic agitators 
and Utopian dreamers — but of the chief representatives of 


that very science of political economy that was founded by 
Adam Smith, Malthus and Ricardo, with the especial design 
of justifying the present order of things as ordained of Heaven 
for the furtherance of the best interests of mankind. 

We come now to the all-important question towards which 
the whole course of this paper has been directed. Can these 
great evils of our Protestant civilization be cured? 1 believe 
that they can. They are not essential to the nature of Protes- 
tantism, but are mere excrescences upon it. They are wholly 
foreign to the genius of Christianity, the religion, above all 
else, of the poor and the humble; and of that religion 
Protestantism, despite all its short-comings, is the noblest and 
most perfect type. To rid our civilization of these desperate 
evils, and to bring back our Christianity to its normal con- 
dition and ideal perfection, two remedies seem to me espec- 
ially necessary. The first is, a more Christian estimate of 
wealth. 

What a contrast between the modern estimate of wealth 
and that of ancient Christianity! We need not go back to 
those early days when Christians were but a feeble band of 
slaves and penniless outcasts: contempt for wealth is natural 
under such circumstances as that. But the same contempt, 
the same bitter scorn of gold and silver and all the treasures 
of earth was shown by the Fathers long after Christianity had 
become the religion of the civilized world and numbered 
kings and princes, the rich ond noble, among its votaries. 
“The rich man,” said. St. Basil, “is a thief.” St. Chrysos- 


at 
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tom declared that ‘the rich are robbers; a kind of equality 
must be brought about by making gifts of their abundance. 
Better that all things were in common.” And St. Jerome: 
**Qpulence is always the product of a theft committed if not 
by the actual possessor, by his ancestors.” And St. Ambrose: 
‘‘ Nature created community: private property is the offspring 
of usurpation.” And St. Clement: ‘ In strict justice every- 
thing should belong toall. Iniquity alone has created private 
property.” 

During the Middle Ages the church may have departed 
from this doctrine in her practice, but never in her theory 
and teaching. A life of poverty was always the ideal of 
Christian excellence. The whole literature of those ages 
was saturated with communistic sentiment. A Flemish poem 
of the year 1235 recites: *‘ The German law relates that from 
unrighteous violence, ownership is come. Take away two 
words, mine and thine, peace then there would be and free- 
dom.” That, too, was the doctrine of the Waldenses — of 
the Everlasting Gospel of Abbot Joachim, that had so wide a 
fame throughout the Middle Ages,—of the Utopia of Sir 
Thomas More — of the Civitas Solis of Campanella and of 
‘the Salente of Fenelon. 

The practical genius of Protestantism has cast aside this 
ascetic and communistic sentiment. That is well. The de- 
sire of wealth is an instinct wisely implauted in the depths of 
human nature; and within bounds, it is a mighty factor in 
the promotion of human welfare. The most perfect social 
structure cannot be based upon a morbid passion for poverty. 
But in its rebound from one extreme, our Protestant civiliza- 
tion has rushed wildly to the other. It has forgotten all of 
Christ’s warnings to the rich and his blessings upon the poor. 
It has installed mammon in the place of God. It has inflamed 
the whole civilized world with such a mad thirst for gold, 
such a delirium of avarice, as was never known even in the 
darkest days of Pagan sensuality and selfishness. . 

_In our own land, this bad tendency of Protestant civiliza- 
tion has reached: its climax. A new world with its virgin 
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soil and hidden treasures has offered the most splendid chances 
for the rapid accumulation of wealth. And the glitter of 
these chances has turned the head of all America. The best 
things of life have no longer any charm for us. Philosophy 
and the higher forms of literature and art are despised be- 
cause “ there is no money in them.” We have come to the 
reign of the plutocrats, of whom De Tocqueville said that 
“they would be the worst masters the world has yet seen.” 
And he added with the insight of an old Hebrew prophet, 
“but their reign will be short.” 

The great ethical need of Protestantism to-day is for a sweep- 
ing reform in this direction. The Church must be taught 
that its adulation of wealth, its cringing before the rich, its 
measure of all things by their money-value, its half-veiled 
scorn and virtual outlawry of the poor are not Christianity, but 
the very essence of heathenism. Against this gilded heathen- 
ism of our highest social life, the chief missionary energies of 
the Church ought henceforth to be directed. The heathenism 
of foreign lands, or even that of the slums in our great cities, 
can afford to wait on this. 

The second remedy lics in a real recognition of Christ's 
golden rule as the law of social life. 

Our recognition of the golden rule has heretofore. been a 
merely sentimental one. Oceans of rhetoric have been wasted 
in praises of its beauty and grandeur. We have proudly 
pointed to it as the chief glory of Christian ethics. Many 
have even claimed it as a special revelation, a divine discovery 
of Christianity ; although its essential principle is to be found 
imbedded in the teachings of Budiha, Confucius, Rabbi Hillel 
and other moralists of antiquity. But this excessive theo- 
retical admiration has been offset by a corresponding practical 
contempt. Christ’s golden rule has seemed to us something 
too exalted and etherial to ever become the regulative law of 
social life. Self-interest, we have said, must after all be the 
mainspring of human activity. The cold, prosaic details of 
business cannot be governed by a bit of poetic sentiment, 
however beautiful. The golden rule is the charming. but 
impracticable dream of a Galilean enthusiast. 
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So utter has this contradiction been between the sentimen- 
tal and the practical side of Christian civilization, that modern 
skeptics have made it one of their chief weapons of attack 
against Christianity. One has but to glance at the writings 
of Greg, Lecky, Strauss and other rationalists to see how 
much is made of this antagonism. The ethics of Christianity, 
they say, founded upon the law of self sacrifice, belongs to the 
past. The grand triumphs of our modern industrial system 
have been gained under the opposite law of selfish struggle 
and competition whereby each man in striving after his own 
interests, best subserves the interests of all. Christians vir- 
tually confess this. The religious ideals and the industrial 
life of Christendom are in hopeless contradiction. 

Twenty years ago that seemed a strong, even an unanswer- 
able argument against Christianity. Then the alleged science 
of Political Economy was in the full glow of its triumph; uo 
one ventured to dispute the scientific exactitude of its con- 
clusions. Adam Smith, Malthus and Ricardo were believed 
to liave demonstrated that the welfare of the race depended 
upon the fierce, unrestricted competition of man with man. 
The wrongs and woes of the poor were serenely dismissed as 
the inevitable results of that struggle for existence which 
Nature had ordained as the law of life. In this grand indus- 
trial movement the weak must necessarily be trampled under 
foot. The laws of political economy demanded that the 
laboring classes should be condemned to constant toil and be 
paid only such wages as were necessary to keep them alive. 
“The natural price of labor,” said Ricardo ( Works. p. 51), 
“is that price which is necessary to enable the laborers to 
subsist and to perpetuate their class without increase or dimi- 
nution.” And that horrible dictum was accepted without 
dispute by all Christendom as the natural law of wages -— as 
ene of the fundamental principles of the new and marvelous 
science of political economy. 

But already a great chanze has taken place. This boastful 
science of political economy appears now to be in a state of 

ol lapse. Its doctrines that once claimed to be nat- 
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ural laws demonstrated with mathematical rigor, are now cast 
aside by the leading economists of England and Germany. 
Even John Stuart Mill, before his death, seems to have lost 
all faith in the science to the elaboration of which he had 
devoted the best energies of his life. And Thorold Rogers 
only expresses the general sentiment when he describes the 
pretended laws of political economy as paradoxes, or at best 
as statements of mere tendencies always liable to be defeated 
by the varying circumstances and complex conditions of social 
life. In Germany, Prof. Nase has recently said that the deteat 
of old economical system is so complete “ that many of those 
who had risen up to fight its theories of competition and self- 
interest now feel obliged to attack the disposition growing 
more and more wide-spread to rush to the opposite extreme.” 
Here in America, because we have condemned ourselves to 
be borrowers and imitators in the world of thought, the intel. 
lectual movement is always a little belated: and therefore 
there are college professors and others who still echo the 
dicta of Malthus and Ricardo with unabated confidence. But 
despite this, the old science of political economy is practically 
extinct. Its theories of competition and self-interest that so 
boastfully offered themselves as a substitute for the golden 
rule of Christ, have now virtually vanished from the field of 
thought. 

And so all things are being made ready for a great forward 
movement of our Protestant civilization. P1iotestantism, in 
the hour of its weakness, fighting for its life against the spir- 
itual despotism of priests and popes, was compelled to ally 
itself with the secular despotism of kings s1id princes. Too 
long it has borne a certain impress of sordidness, of aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness, of indifference to the woes and wrongs 
of the poor, which it gained from this alliance. But these 
characteristics are not of its essence: they are the creation 
of circumstances. Protestantism can and must cast them off. 
It must go back beyond Luther and Calvin, to Wickliffe, to 
John Huss, to John Ziska, the blind general who at the head 
of a little army of Hussite peasants gained victory after vie- 
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tory over the Emperor of Germany andall his forces. We 
have almost forgotten that the earliest Protestantism was a 
social as well as religious struggle, in the interests of the 
poor. 

The verv air seems now filled with vague alarms. Con- 
stantly we hear of the conflicts of labor and capital, of strikes 
and communistic riots —the rumors of social war. Evi 
dently great perils are impending over our Protestant civiliza- 
tion. They can be averted only by the full and glad surren- 
der of the Church to the spirit of Christ. His golden rule 
must henceforth be for us something more than a beautiful 
but impracticable dream. The whole social movement must 
be brought — as it never yet has been — into harmony with 
his words: Blessed be ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of 
God. Rev. 8. 8S. Hebberd. 


. ARTICLE XXX. 
Evolution, Morals, Religion. 


EvoLUTION is not a new idea. It existed before Darwin. 
An unfolding law, a progressive creation had long been rec- 
ognized running through the order of the universe. All sci- 
ence shows a graduated scale of development, a regular ad- 
vance, each stage succeeded by an upward step, a better de- 
fined and more complete organization, a higher endowment. 
This does not imply that a lower grade is transformed into 
the next above it. Hach may form a fixed series in the ladder 
of existence, and yet not spring out of one another. Evolu- 
tion brings out what existed in embryo; it produces no new 
element ; it has no power to add to its own. It may be a 
true theory as to how the order of creation proceeds, but this 
does not tell why this beautiful cosmos cameto be as it is. 
Between the mode and the cause there is a wide difference. 
In describing the ,process we do not disclose the working 
force. 
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Evolution proceeds by two modes, by growth and by plan. 
An egg or a seed contains a germ, which holds in it poten- 
tially the mature development of the bird or the plant. The 
living organism is unrolled by growth. In geological suc- 
cession, the history of civilization, the extension of science, 
there is an unfolding according to a plan, like the inventions 
and works of man. What is evoked by growth and plan is 
called modal evolution. We trace a Planner, an Ordainer, in 
all the multiplication of organisms, of species up to the gene- 
sis of man. | 

What is called casual evolution is unscientific, inadmissible. 
It attributes changes, new and fuller developments, to natural 
or imaginary causes. That the world moves forward by the 
will of a Creator, introducing more perfect forms of life, ac- 
cords better with the facts of nature, than by unintelligent 
and spontaneous methods. Mind and will are the only effic- 
ient cause. Biology discloses no other competent cause. As 
a science evolution throws much light upon the phenomena 
and facts of nature, but does not detect the primitive source 
of these sequences. The theory admits a Divine Originator 
and Upholder. Instead of creation appearing at once and in 
a short time, it may be a continuous work going on even now. 
God is as evident in directing and superintending this long 
unfolding, as he could be in its sudden and short completion. 
A new creation would be a surprise, but is the wonder any the 
less if it is brought forth imperceptibly ? Existence is a mar- 
vel slow or sudden. We cannot yet assert that the whole 
process of creation is by slight differentiation, not admitting 
any breaks in the long line of continuity. 

Evolution may be an adequate explanation of the cosmos 
if it allows for a purposing cause. Darwin’s theory of natural 
history does not exclude Theism. Evolution does not proceed 
as a matter of course; it does not account for the origin of 
things, it assumes a cause. An upward tendency involves a 
law; a God. It bears the mark of design; the realization of 
a prearranged plan. Before there could be evolution there 
must be involution. Matter must contain some inherent, po- 
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tential force to develop upward from below. There is mani- 
festly a Power, Will, busy lifting up and leading on the world. 
That Power we call God, the good. The scientific theory of 
evolution is simply a statement of the method by which the 
world came to be what it is. In the ages there is clearly a 
climbing up towards the summit of civilization. 

There are few atheistic evolutionists. Their theory is ex- 
pressed by the term abiogenesis. They suppose that living 
forms can come from non-living matter. All is accounted for 
by spontaneous generation, material transformation. It can- 
not co exist with theism. It explains the development of ex- 
istence without intelligent intervention. It repudiates a pur- 
pose in the progress of the ages. Ali worlds were evolved 
from a characterless fire: mist. Mind is only matter in motion. 
Consciousness is a mere congeries of protoplastic cells ; morals, 
a developed selfish instinct ; virtue, educated egotism. It is 
assumed that matter and motion given, and we have a uni- 
verse from beginning to end. Matter is capable of indefinite 
variations of form. Motion appears in numerous directions 
and modes. Grant,-it is urged, sufficient time and the least 
possible tendency, to increase, to improve, and you have a 
world almost from vothing. The imagination is illuded by 
this trifling increment se little as not to be worth considering. 
But the same work or change requires a like amount of caus- 
ality whether it be spent in a short period, or expended over 
the longest ages. Incalculably slight variations are no more 
capable of advancing rude organisms into more complex ones, 
without superior means, than if they were perfected on the 
instant. . 

Matter, unless we change its definition, has no causative 
power. Matter in motion has a tendency to stop, not to con- 
tinue. It is quiescent, not self-active. Thought itself cannot 
cause matter to be self-acfive ; cannot bestow on it the capac- 
ity to move itself; to begin motion. Clay can be moulded, it 
does not mould. Mind is a creative cause, matter not. It is 
more rational to assume intelligent, than natural causation. 
It is wholly incredible that mattzr could produce mind. That 
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which does not know cannot confer the power to know. Can 
mind that reads the science of nature reasonably be a part of 
that nature—a product of the very process it interprets? A 
known object implies a kuowing mind. He who studies this 
changing phenomena must be above it and not its effect. All 
phenomena indicates a power behind it, Causation proceeds 
from volition. This thuught we carry into causation in na- 
ture. We ses force in nature by the consciousness of it in 
ourselves. Thus all force is one, and all force is mind force. 
This primury force wanting all is wanting. All progress im- 
plies the intervention of free choice, will. Intelligence ac- 
counts for all causes, and it is unphilosophical to introduce 
two causes, matter and mind, when one is sufficient. The 
properties of spirit and matter are antithetical, one sees, the 
other is seen; one feels, the other is felt; one thinks, the other 
does not; one has volition, the other is inert. 

It would be much easier to conceive that iron could convert 
itself into gold, or that a cathedral, framed in all the skill of 
art and science, couid arise out of shapeless stone, unbewn 
wood, that have no notion of proportion and design, than that 
thought could be obtained from what does not think, that law 
could be instituted out of chaos, that beauty could be brought 
forth out of what could not arrange and formulate itself. - It 
would be quite as reasonable to conclude that the loom after 
many trials hit upon the pattern it weaves and required no 
inventive genius to design, master and execute the wonderful 
art, as that senseless matter could transform itself into con- 
sciousness, mere motion translate itself into emotion, aud 
heat, light, electricity begin to live, think, love, hope. Can 
chaotic nebula resolve itself into the faultless order, exact, 
unerring science of the sideral system of the heavens? Can 
the aimless whirl of atoms evolve the marvel of metaphysical 
thought, esthetic sentiment, holy meditations ? 
cm there are four laws or conditions by which this remarka- 
ble result of material transformation is said to be obtained: 

First, Natural selection. Natural selection in itself does 
not improve or change the type. Considerable variations may . 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXIII. 29 
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be gained by the cross breeding of domestic animals and ex 

perimenting on plants. But here breeders and horticulturists 
make a careful choice of finer plants and stock. This end 
would not be achieved by leaving our tarms and gardens to 
the care of nature. Selection requires thought to distinguish 
or know what it is best to select. In fact the coarse and the 
useless are often chosen in nature. Thistles and weeds choke 
out wheat and corn. Garden seeds mature by the sweat of 
of the brow. There is no passing from one species to another. 
Minerals never rise to vegetables. You can improve the pige- 
on, but you cannot make it aneagle. Nature does not choose 
to take advantage of finer grades, nor seize upon better qual- 
ities. We must look elsewhere for this deliberate advance. 
Artificial or natural selection implies design, so does the law 
of progress. In man the choice of the best demands the ex- 
ercise of reason. As electing, a ruling method necessitates 
mind. Weread a God from beginning to end. Progress is 
not a spontaneous movement, it requires that a fresh energy, 
a superior element_be added. The substitution of a higher 
for a lower level calls for an elevating will, an enterprising 
thought. Deviation from the usual line so as to raise a for- 
mer level is to introduce a new creation. 

A second law or condition of material transformation is the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest. Modern 
science aunounces a perpetual warfare ; the feeble, the stunted, 
the deformed, the misbegotten, the inferior fall, drop off, and 
the luckier thrive and reign. You will note here that it is 
the abler and not the nobler that survive. The fittest in the 
finest sense do not of necessity continue in the way of ad- 
vance. ‘The relentless law in the fierce fight for life, is that 
the strongest and not the best conquer. Might gives the 
right to live. Although science announces so confidently the 
doctrine that the fittest survive, yet the rule is often broken, 
liable to interruption, for we see among the daintiest the pres- 
ence and continuance of the unfittest. They manifest a strong 
persistency not to be exterminated. In many a contest the 
. victor is the worst. ‘That the fittest survive suits many facts, 
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states atruth. That brute force should subdue, trample out 
in any sharp trial, is nos an inspiring idea. Man outgrows 
the passion to crush the frail, the defcnceless, and begins to 
minister to and save them. The survival of the fittest is more 
true in the spiritual than the physical kingdom. 

A third law is the modification effected by environment, 
where the organs are made to correspond to new conditions, 
to the pressure of necessity. All life shows a faculty of being 
adapted to circumstances. Life may be enlarged or cramped, 
improved or deteriorated by its surroundings, it may work 
both ways. Environmeut is not supreme, certainly not in 
the sphere of man. He grows often most by disregarding it, 
rising superior to it, mastering it. He creates a higher social 
order than his environment. There come convictions that re- 
quire him to break with it. The grandest passages in history 
have run counter to it. The pioneers of progress have fallen 
victims to it in reforming it. Christ was crucified, Socrates 
drank the hemlock, because they would not adopt society as 
they found it. Nations get stuck fast in the ruts of superan- 
nuated traditions, and must be stirred by powerful reformers, 
who defy custum by a supreme act of duty. 

A fourth law of heredity transmits the progress achieved in 
the past. The acquired gifts are communicated to their de- 
scendants. Posterity shows a bias received from forgotten an- 
cestors. The rising qualities accumulated are thus perpet- 
uated. We cannot tell in what degree vital phenomena are 
due to natural selection, struggle for existence, survival of the 
fittest, prepared environment, reproductive power; but we 
know that accumulated experiences, hereditary transmissions, 
are not equivalent to the moral intuition given to conscience 
as secn in the best specimens of civilized man to day. 

Granting all the influence attributed to these four laws, 
there must have been a commencement. - Material transfor- 
mation does not solve the problem of origins. It requires a 
starting point. Why did evolution begin? What gave it the 
first impulse? That it began of itself is a gratuitous hypoth- 
esis. It lacks a starting point in time. How did it start un- 
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less started? The notion that matter will begin to live with- 
out the agency of life is an audacious gratuity. The doctrine 
of Biogenesis is that life is given from previously living forms. 
The Hyloist believes that matter is God. Whether you say 
God acts personally in all that occars; or acts only in the 
laws as the force of their continuance ; or acted only once to 
set the world a going, and fitted it to go on of itself, a God is 
necessary, is present everywhere, in every atom of matter, in 
every moment, and there is no spot or time when he can be 
absent. You may reduce Deity to a continuity of force, but 
a Deity there must be. How did mind and soul arise in a 
universe devoid of mind and soul? Evolution must start 
from a primitive spiritual fact. Thought did not begin. I¢ 
was eternal. All must be referred back to creative interven, 
tion. Every development presupposes a germ which unfolds- 
grows and connects with the Eternal. All organized life ap- 
pears according to a predetermined idea. From the first life 
and mind must have existed primordially in a vital state. All 
that is evolved must have been germinally present in tlie com- 
mencement. This germ contains the potential idea of God. 
What has an end in view calls for intelligence. There must 
have been a higher cause without, or a latent capacity within, 
to bring the organic out of the inorganic; to transform mo- 
tion into thought; chemical combinations into consciousness. 
The effect cannot be more than the cause, for it is derived 
from it. The imperfect cannot become more perfect, nor the 
less become the greater. No bridge can connect physica! sen- 
sation with psychical conviction ; the unconscious with the 
conscious, the material with the ideal. Mind must be the 
result of mind. What perceives body is it not more than 
body? The brain does not think, it is but the organ of 
thought ; as the eye does not see but is simply the medium of 
sight. : 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, advancing on the lines of Mr. Mill 
and Prof. Bain, would work the highest out of the lowest. 
The opposite process would seem the more reasonable render- 
ing. The top of civilization requires more than we find at the 
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bottom. A sufficient cause of creation must be equal to the 
end, not the beginning. A proposed, ideal conception was es- 
sential to all existence. This arranging, shaping, idea, force, 
we cannot see, but we have a faculty of divination by which 
we know it is there. The tree is prefigured in the seed, the 
man in the habe. The architect builds from an unseen plan. 
Every structure of beauty or use hints design. All created 
forms proceed from and correspond to pre-existent types in 
the divine Mind. Infinite Power, Wisdom, conceived and 
executed this earth-temple, domed with stars. To dispense 
with a God is as absurd as to say a machine had no inventor ; 
that a house, an engine, was self-made. The difference be- 
tween growth and construction is only in method of pro- 
cedure. The charade in which man is represented must have 
originated with man. If life is a drama, with its various 
scenes acted and recited, there must have been an author to 
write and distribute its many parts and stages. So force must 
have a cause before it can be force. If you trace it back to 
nothing it ceases to be force. Force to act constantly must 
be constantly created. So if matter contained the promise 
and potency of life and morals, we must still revert to Deity, 
by whom this matter was made to evolve them. 

It is now beginning to be affirmed or conceded, that the dis- 
pensation of natural selection came to an end, or became in- 
operative at some period in the development of man. It ap- 
peared that in spite of the strong destroying the weak, the 
unfit did obstinately survive. They were not thus disposed 
of. It proved, too, quite incompetent for the finer work of 
educating the spirit. A better way is now to be realized in 
superseding natural selection by human and moral prefer- 
ences. This entire change of method is in full accord with 
the teaching of Christianity. The law which had char- 
acterized animal life on our globe was self above all, before 
all. When man appeared upon the stage, a new departure 
was inaugurated, a radical change was introduced. Human 
society is now to be fashioned into a wiser ordered kingdom. 
Man began to reverse the law of brutality. He determined 
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to resist the passion to trample out and slay, and instead to 
nourish and to build up the poor unfortunates so unfavorably. 
born. Why did he undertake this mission to save, and no 
more to destroy ? How was it that he obtained the opposite 
idea. and took the weak under his special attention. 

Faculties of another kind enter into the problem of exist- 
ence; a truer self is developed and overrules temporary in- 
stinct ; a voice of conscience is heard in the sense of duty, 
more sacred than personal interests. It is felt that the lower 
nature must be brought into subjection to the higher. Whence 
did hearts come to ache for the distressed, and to feel sympa- 
thy for the outcast? Nature does not drift towards pity. 
Sympathy is the attribute of man. What begat the new hope 
that it was possible to educate and restore the unfit ; that they 
might survive and not perish? Here a nobler chapter of be- 
ing is opened. Peace is substituted for perpetual war. Ene- 
mies face each other as friends. The old passion of hate 
ceases to kill and the new passion of love begins to help. An- 
tagonistic striving ends and mutual kindness shelters and 
protects. Unselfish love takes the place of greedy lust. This 
wonderful advent, that stills strife, checks bloodshed, inspires 
good will,is where natural selection withdraws and the divine 
spirit descends for its redeeming work. When the desire broke 
into this life to improve these imbeciles, it came as a divine 
solicitation from God. Agencies of blessing are received from 
the skies. This awakened delight in serving others is not 
from below, it is from above. This discovered capacity to 
benefit, to forget self; this pas:ion te redeem is surely the de- 
scent of heavenly grace upon our earth. This su; erior order 
of being is not born of flesh and blood. To turn from hate 
to love, from fighting to service, is not an instinct lurking in 
matter. This fostering mercy sprang solely from the provi- 
dence of God. The precious ministries of philanthrophy 
which bestow a life-toil upon the poor and the degraded, is 
proof of the incarnate word of God in our humanity. Man 
has become the son of the all-merciful and long-suffering 
Father. The purpose of the Christ to save possesses the 
human race on carth. 
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What is the source, the parentage of the moral sense ? 
Does it represent a divine idea, or an idea of our own? Did 
it originate out of the conditions and relations in which we 
live, or did it spring from a mysterious, durable reality? Has 
it an earth-born, or a transcendent and supreme authority ? 
Is it the report of the world’s experience, a constitutional ten- 
dency, or is it nourished by sacred intuitions and by flashes of 
eelestial ideas ? Did we discover our ideas of spirit, of God, 
or does their genesis pre-suppose an eternal Author? There 
is a lack of principle in the plan of nature. It is founded in 
law, but not in moral law. Not till life is advanced to the 
human stage, after a long line of natural development, do 
we arrive at manifestations of the moral sense. It is claimed 
that conscience has attained its sensitiveness bit by bit through 
a vast graduation of improving epochs. But this original ten- 
dency needs to be accounted for. It was not contained in the 
functions of matter, and the flux of outward phenomena. In 
animals and savages there are evident anticipatory types of a 
human conscience ; but it is no less divine for that. Ideas of 
right and wrong thus elaborated betray a forereaching towards 
perfect morals which is in conformity with the ways of God. 
Man must have been endowed originally with a moral sense, 
else it could not have been constructed slowly from the human 
experience of many thousands of years. It is not explained 
by the prudent, the useful, the agreeable, the inexpedie::t, the 
painful. There is no common identity between the physio- 
logical sensations of bitterness, cold, pain, hunger, and the 
psychical consciousness of justice, love, pity, aspiration. They 
are not two aspects of one development, but another factor is 
added. There is an impassible gulf between sensationalism 
and intuitionalism. It is incredible that matter can become 
spirit. The sense of profit does not cover the whole idea of 
right. To enlarge the meaning of the useful so as to include 
the spiritual, is but a disguised concession of the point. 

The Hedonism of Epicurus, the utilitarianism of Bent!:em, 
the social instincts of Darwin, the protoplasm of Huxley, the 
association of ideas of John Stuart Mill, the physiological evo- 
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lution of Herbert Spencer, all teach a morality without an 
antecedent law, a morality from without and not from within, 
a morality of the world. No doubt conscience has largely 
generated, as the empiricists claim, from experience and util- 
ity. This would explain an average morality, but not acts 
raised above it. Much of character to-day is the product of 
an exceedingly protracted evolution of social experiment and 
benefit. But we do not find the all of right in the useful, 
nor the whole of virtue in self-interest. They are far from 
being synonymous terms. Generosity, heroism, nobleness, 
holiness, overleap and surpass all the lessons of a utilitarian 
philosophy. This will be seen in the meaning we attach to 
various terms. 

And first, to Obligation. The entire significance given to 
obligation exceeds the theory of utility. The feeling of ob- 
ligation implies an a priori element, recognizes a law above 
social custom, is at times in sharp contradiction to it. Its 
command is a conviction that we are bound to obey, but can 
disobey. We know that we can do our duty though we cannot 
direct events. The true motto is, do what you ought come 
what may. 

We should reverse the utilitarian process, and say it was 
the moral sense that established social usage and laws, and 
not the lessons of experience that formed the moral sense. 
Conscious obligation precedes and governs experience; it 
therefore cannot be its result. No sum of experiments can 
make a law that has a right to command us. To learn what 
is useful from an accumulation of facts does not constitute 
duty. It assumes another light. We distinguish between 
duty and utility. A question of right is not answered in the 
same way as a question of the useful. There is often a con- 
flict between principle and expediency. We are called to de- 
termine which shall rule us. We cannot substitute the one 
for the other; they may come in collision. Obligation must 
not be reduced to the level of the expedient. Education is 
more than an experiment, and conscience than legislation. 
These offices of time are symbols of holy obligation. We get 
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godliness out of them because God is in them. Spiritual life 
is unselfish obedience. Self advantage is not the highest eth- 
ics. It is a low grade of conduct. Morals havea deeper root. 
Goodness in a child may be nourished by sweetmeats, but not 
in man. 

Utility does much to promote morals, a utility that re- 
gards the good of the whole. It is not taken in this large 
sense, but in subserviency to one’s special uses. Grant that 
the best welfare of all includes the best welfare of each. 
Moral ideas arise above the usual consciousness and attain- 
ment. A noble heroism is forgetful of its own possessions. 
Sympathy will risk its life for its object. One man serves 
fame, another humanity. There is a life of selaggrandize- 
ment and of self-denying philanihrophy ; a life of selfish 
scrambling and of disinterested vevotion. The virtues of the 
martyr and the saint come by inspirations from afar; they 
represent an unwritten, divine law before all time. Human 
customs and enactments are quite invalid sanctions for such 
acts, such characters. The notion of right could not rise up 
from below only as it was put in from above. 

Second: Approbation. The theory of utility does not com- 
mand our highest approval. It is not the source of our warm- 
est praise. It does not strike down to the deeps of reverence. 
Morality that aims to secure some advantage to itself, is not 
admirable, but ignoble and repulsive. The mightiest do not 
elaim our profoundest homage. The true success on which 
we place the crown of our supreme honor, is won in the true, 
the good, the pure. Bravery may dare all danger for the sake 
of victory, this is not our ideal heroism ; it does not reach the 
height of disinterested devotion. Advantages disassociated 
from the pathetic conflict between passion and duty become 
wearisome tales. Virtue at any sacrifice, even to immola- 
tion, excites admiration and brings peace. We shed tears of 
noble pride over generous risks that are careless of danger to 
help and. bless. Our applause exceeds all bounds at losses lor 
another’s gain. We worship with enthusiasm all loyalty to 
conscience against a world. This would seem like sheer ab- 
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surdity to the utilitarian. He may subject private to public 
interests, but voluntary self-sacrifice can be but excuseless 
folly. A smile is the sign of approval, as it basks the tace 
with sunshine. Whence this device? Was it the muscles of 
the cheek that éxecuted that mysterious feat, or did it rise 
out of the secret affections ? Was it of the flesh that the years 
erumble, or of the soul that knows no reckonings of time ? 
Was it from the original potency and fervor of corruptible 
matter, or from the fine appreciation of spirit — spirit that is 
the framer and sustenance of the universe, the one fact that 
holds all in continuance. 

Third: Adoration. Adoration is a denial of materialism. 
It does not stop with earth, but rises above it. The idea of 
worship hints an object greater than the world, its creator, the 
author of its laws; it denotes a Being higher than man, than 
the highest ; a Being whose presence transfigures all. Man 
would not have deified nature had he not the idea of the 
divine in the depths of his being. We must inquire how this 
idea came into the mind of man. It would seem quite im- 
possible to have derived it from the rude objects of worship. 
He believes that a spirit is enshrined in them. This spirit is 
a partial manifestation of the supreme Deity. An amulet is 
no doubt a superstitious sort of thing, but it expresses a desire 
to appease some unknown, mysterious power, on whom man 
has always felt himself dependent. An outward revelation 
would be meaningless if there were no corresponding inward 
revelation, no predisposition of the heart to apprehend relig- 
ious truth. 

Fourth: Contrition. The moralists of pleasure make smalk 
acceunt of guilt. Man has a supernatural as surely as a nat- 
ural history. This is more evident as he is highly developed. 
He becomes conscious of convictions profounder than external 
respect or blame. Any theory of religion is unsatisfactory 
that does not exhaust the deep anguish felt for sin. The ter- 
rors of remorse could hardly be awakened by broken rules of 
conduct adopted as most convenient. Sin excites our detesta- 
tion even while on the high tide of a prosperous career. We 
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are indignant at defiant crime. We pity the weak victims of 
temptation. Moral defeat is not a mere lost enterprise. Suf- 
fering is not remorse. The reproach of a mistake is not that 
of a fault. We esteem a good act and disregard the result. 
A great wrong is the most tragic element in history. This tre- 
mendous grief has not its source in the social instinct. The 
agony of guilt is not occasioned by an imprudence. The shame 
and indignation felt for an injustice, an injury, are clearly dis- 
tinguishable from the sadness and regret that come from mis- 
takes that result in failure and misfortune. The dart of ac- 
cusation is instantaneous, and is not learned always in the 
school of our customary morality. It is manifest in the hour 
of success, and does not wait for coming discovery and dis- 
grace. It blights the fair prospect of prosperity. 1s the pang 
of mortified self-love, or the disappointment at the loss of a 
miscarried money adventure anything like as piercing, as bit- 
ter, as that caused by a dastardly deed? Only the most su- 
perficial psychology can think so. Persecutions inflicted for 
loyalty to a righteous cause are light and trivial compared 
with the infamy of a secret or exposed fraud. One can meet 
almost with a smile a false charge. There is an inward charm 
in conscious purity. Can any one rejoice, except for a brief 
day, over the triumphs of successful crime ? Patriots and ré- 
formers have been comforted in exile and imprisonment for 
the service of man and truth. They have a reward more 
sacred than the most brilliant public honors. This is so be- 
cause the indignant protest of conscience has little regard for 
outward consequences. God reveals himself to the leaders, 
reformers, prophets, who lift society upwards. 

Fifth: Aspiration. We are told that the world furnishes 
all our thouglits and yearnings. It nurses the body, but the 
soul grows from another sphere. We have desires, longings | 
that transcend all earth can suggest. There are moments of 
inspiration that into glory peep; flashes of insight, flights of 
imagination that waft us far above our usual levels. There 
¢ome mystical moods not traceable to any useful and mun- 
dane influences. We hear whisperings of hope and peace in 
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the solitude of meditation which are all unknown to the ordi- 


nary experiences of the world. Raptures of love, miracles of 
' will, visions of spirit, are not of earth; they have an infinite 
source. Human life shares a divine illumination. The natu- 
ral springs from the supernatural, not the supernatural from 


the natural. There are ideals of heaven not begotten of earth. 
There is a grace, beauty, faith, utterly foreign to the utilities 


of the world. Weare upborne by aspirations not temporal, 
but eternal. Rev. Thomas S. Lathrop. 


ArTICLE XXX. 


Notes on Giants. 


Tae mythology of almost all nations of Aryan descent 
abounds in stories of monsters and gigantic men. The belief 
in the latter has been so thoroughly ingrained into the thought 
of these various nations that even a doubt never seems to 
have existed until within a very short period of time. Not- 
withstanding the exact information obtained from the field 
of Scientific research, the belief in a former race of both 
giants and dwarfs is still current among the masses. To this 
belief in giants the clergy have not been slow in lending their 
testimony. As evidence of this Canon Farrar! might be 
cited, who declared the evidence clear; Dr. John Kitto? and 
Rev. Dr. W. E. Manley ® may also be added. 

The beliefs of the ancient Greeks and Roinans in monsters 
and gigantic men are clearly set forth in their mythology, but 
under the light of modern criticism Cottus, Briareus, Gyes, 
Anteus, etc., etc., are nothing more than the energies of 
nature personified. The historians, such as Herodotus, Dio- 
dorus Siculus and others make mention of them. Plutarch, 
Pausanias and Philostratus, among the Greeks, and Pliny 


among the Romans, have recorded the finding of the bones of 
1 Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. 1. p. 686. Article Giants. 
2 History of the Bible, p. 58. % Biblical Review, Vol. I. p. 225. 
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some of the fabulous monsters in sepulchres, affirming that 


one of the skeletons (that of Anteus) reached a length of 
sixty cubits. It was farther affirmed by tie Greek and Latin 
poets that the men of their day were dwarfs as compared to 
their ancestors.* 


According to Berosus, a priest of Belus and historian, the 
ten antediluvian kings of Chaldea were men of gigantic 
stature. 


The Mohammedan religionists, especially the Arabs, have 
been notorious for their superstitions, — believing in genii and 
other fabulous monsters. According to Rarring Gould the 
Mohammedans believe that ‘ the body of Adam was so great 
that if he stood up his head would reach into the seventh 


heaven.”5 The tradition as given by Sale, however, would 
contradict this, unless they had more than one legend: “ Their 
prophet, they say, affirmed Adam to have been as tall as a 
high palm-tree; but this would be too much in proportion, if 


that were really the print cf his foot, which is pretended to be 
- guch, on the top of a mountain in the isle of Ceylon, thence 
named -Pico de Adam, and by the Arab writers Rabin, being 
somewhat above two spans long (thongh others say it is sev- 


enty cubits long, and that when Adam set one foot here he 


had the other in the sea); and too little, if Eve were of so 
enormous a s:ze, as is said, when her head lay on one hill 
near Mecca, her knees rested on two others in the plain, 


about two buckshots asunder.”® The Arabian Efreets had a 


very ugly fashion of carrying off beautiful princesses. 
In the cosmogony of northern nations a more. important 
place is assigned to giants than among the cultivated Greeks.” 


4 Iliad V. 302 Seqq ; Juvenal XV. 69; Lucretius II. 1151; Virgil’s Aeneiad XII. 900. 

5 Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 22. 

6 Sale’s Koran, Note f to Chap. II. 

7 It is a matter of sufficient importance to notice that the New Worid mythology has 
its giants also. Accord.:ng to Mexican mythology giants began to appear during the 
first age of the world. In the second age Giants or Quinamés, a powerful and haughty 
race, still appear to be the only inhabitants of the world. When the Olmecs arrived 
in the country they were at first treated well by the giants, through fear of their great 
numbers. But the giants perceiving that they were feared reduced. the Olmecs to a 
state of servitude. Fiuding the hardships they were forced to endure were unbear- 
able, through a stratagem the Olmecs overpowered and exterminated their oppressors. 
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The story of Ymir and the Frost-Giants need not here be 
repeated. 

The stories and legends of a primitive religion will be felt 
long after the race has radically changed its theological teach- 
ings. Hence the folk-lore of Western Europe, which con- 
sisted of giants and dwarfs, and supernatural actions attrib- 
uted to these imaginary beings, under the influence of the 
literature of the monks, during the Middle Ages, (which was 


principally made up of legends of the saints, the devil, and 
These gixnts could not have been exceeding large, in the Mexican conception, for the 
Olmecs offered them their wives and daughters. 

The Mexicans of Cholula had another legend concerning the escape of a remnant of 
the giants from the great deluge, which closed the second age of the world, by conceal- 
ing themselves in certain caves in a mountaiu called Tlaloc. ‘“‘ When the waters were 
assuaged, one of the giants, Xelhua, surnamed the Architect, went to Cholula and be. 
gan to build an artificial mountain, as a monument and a memorial of the Tlaloc that 
had sheltered him and his when the angry waters swept through all the land. . . Then 
were the jealousy and anger of the gods aroused, as the huge pyramid rose slowly up, 
threatening to reach the clouds and the great heaven itself; and the gods launched 
their fire upou the buildings and slew many, so that the work stopped.’ Bancroft’s 
Native Races of the Pacific States, Vol. HL. p. 67. By the early Spaniards these leg- 
ends were used to connect ths Aztecs with the Noachian Deluge and the Tower o¢ 
Babel. 

Clavigero also informs us that he knew ‘that among the civilized nations of Amer- 
ica it was a current tradition that a race of men had existed, in tormer times, of extra- 
ordinary height and bulk. . . I know from the testimony of innumerable writers, and 
particularly of two eye-witnesses, of unquestionable credit, Hernandez and D’ Acosta, 
who were men of learning, correctness and veracity, that human skulls have been 
found, and even whole skeletons of astonishing size.” — History of Mezico, Vol. I. p, 111. 

According to Torquemada, Acosta, and Garcilasso de Ila Vega the Peruvians had 
legends concerning a race of giants who came by sea to the cape now called St, 
Helen’s, waged war with the natives, and erected splendid edifices, the ruins of many 
of which still remain. These giants were so enormously tall that ordinary men reached 
no higher than their knees; their long, dishevelled hair covered their shoulders: their 
eyes were as big as sauces, and the other parts of their body were of correspondingly 
colossal proportions. They were beardless; some of them were naked, others were 
clothed in the skins of wild beasts; there were no women with them. Having landed 
at the cape, they established themselves at a spot in the desert, and dug deep wells in 
the rock, which at this day contiaue to afford excel'ent water. They lived by rapine, 
aud soon desolated the whole country. Their appetites and gluttony were such that it 
is said one of them would eat as much as fifty ordinary persons. They massacred the 
men of the neighboring parts without mercy, and killed the women by their bruta} 
violations. At last, after having for a long time tyrannized over the country and com- 
mitted all manner of enormities, they were suddenly destroyed by fire from heaven 
and an angel armed with a flaming sword. As an eternal monument of divine ven. 
geance, their houses remained unconsumed, and may be seen at the present day. As 
tor the rest, it is not known from what place they came, nor by what route they 
arrived. — Bancroft’s Native Races, Vol. V. p. 49. 
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fallen angels) was changed into stories of the devil and his 
imps.8 

Under the impetus given by pagan tales, whether from the 
north, or classic Greek and Rome, the Christian seized with 
avidity every evidence which had a tendency to prove the 
existence of giants having a size far exceeding those who are 
exhibited in our times. During the Middle Ages a volumi- 
nous literature — entitled Gigantology — was created. The 
fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries wit- 
nessed anatomical evidences of gigantic human. remains. 
The skeletons of the antediluvians and other giants became 
quite numerous, particularly so at Palermo, Melilli, Calatrasi, 
Petralia, and other places. Some of these bones were dis- 
played as the remains of Polyphemus, St. Christopher, etc. 
Even the eminent naturalist Buffon fell into the popular delu- 
sion, and figured the bones of an elephant as the remains of 
luman giants. After a while comparative anatomy solved 
the problem apd consigned all these remains to one or more 
varieties of the elephant family. 


8“ The mediseval conception or the Dev'l is a grotesque compound of elem ‘nts de- 
rived from all systems of pagan mythology which Christianity superseded. He is 
primarily a rebellious ‘angel, expelled from heaven along with his followers, like the 
giants who attempted to scale Olympus, and like the irapious Efreets of Arabian legend 
who revolted against the beneficent rule of Solomon. As the serpent prince of the 
outer darkness, he retains the old characteristics of Vritra, Ahi, Typhon, and Echidna. 
As the black dog which appears behind the stove in Dr. Faust’s study, he is the 
classic heli-hound Kerberos, the Vedic Carvara. From the Sylvan deity Pan he gets 
his goat-like body, his horns and cloven hoofs. Like the wind-god Orpheus, to which 
the trees bent their heads to listen, he is an unrivalled player on the bagpipes. Like 
those other wind-gods the psychopomp Hermes and the mild huntsman Odin, he is the 
prince of the powers of the air: his flight through the midnight sky, attended by his 
troop of witches mounted on their brooms, which sometimes break the boughs and 
sweep the leaves from the trees, is the same as the furious chase of the Erlking Odin 
or the Burckar Vittikab. He is Dionysos, who causes red wine to flow from the dry 
wood, alike on the deck of the Tyrrhenian pirate-ship and in Auerbach’s cellar at 
Leipzig. He is Wayland, the smith, a skillful worker in metals and a wonderful archi- 
tect, like the classic fire-god Hephaistos or Vulcan; and, like Hephaistos, he is lame 
trom the effects of his fall from heaven. From the lightning-god Thor he obtains his 
red beard, his pitchfork, and his power over thunderbolts; and, like that ancient deity, 
he is in the habit of beating his wife behind the door when the rain falls during sun- 
shine. Finally, he takes a hint from Poseidon and from the Swan-maidens, and ap- 
pears as a water-imp or Nixy (whence probably his name of Old Nick), and as the 
Davy (deva) whose ‘locker’ is situated at the bottom of the sea.”"— Myths and Myth 
Makers, p. 128. : 
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The subject received a fresh impetus during the first half 
of the sixteenth century by the announcement that Fernando 
de Magalhaens had discovered a race of gigantic men along 
the coast of the southern extremity of South America. As 
Magalhaens did not return with the expedition, having been 
killed on one of the Molucca islands, in a combat with the 
natives, the narration was made by a companion of this navi- 
gator, Pigafetta, who gave an extraordinary descripticn of the 
Patagonians. He affirmed that this race was so tall that the 
Spaniards only reached their waists; their faces were broad, 
color brown, and hair approaching whiteness. They were 
dressed in’skins, and armed with bows. Their strength was 
so prodigious t!:at when manacled they broke their chains 
with an easy effort. One of the strangest parts about this 
fabrication is the confirmation it afterwards received through 
the uarrations of Leaya, Herrara, Sebold, Wert, Oliver Van 
Noort, James le Maire, Commodore Byron, Wallis, Carteret, 
Cook, and Forster. 

The whole subject of giants belongs to the realm of myth. 
A race of giants could not exist unless they were anatomi- 
cally different from the present races of men. It is a well- 
known fact that the bones of the human body are invariably 
hollow, and well adapted for the resistance of external vio- 
lence, but too weak to support heavy, incumbent weight. 
Nor could the bones of giants have been solid, for that would 
have made them too heavy to bear. In fact they would have 
been too heavy to move, and consequently the giant must 
have remained a stationary being. Anatomically speaking, a 
man ten feet in height would be eight times as heavy as one 
of ordinary stature; but as he has ouly twice the size of mus- 
cles to support this great burden, he would consequently be 
overloaded and crushed with his own weight. 

Man, of all races and in all ages of the world, has attained 
the same average stature. It is the same now as it was in 
the beginning. There is a certain imbecility in man which 
makes him ascribe to antiquity things not really belonging 
there. 1t was Homer who first deplored the decay of man 
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“in these degenerate days.” And yet, many hundreds of 
years before the days of Homer, the Egyptians erected pyra- 
mids and embalmed their dead. Mummies, of a very early 
age, are found to be only of the ordinary stature, and the 
muscles no stronger than the present,— thus proving that for 
three or four thousand years, at least, man has suffered no 
dimunition. Not only do the life-size statues of men found 
in various parts of the world and the helmets which have 
been discovered, notably the one dug up at Medauro, belong- 
ing to the time of the overthrow of Asdrubal, but also the 
skeletons from the various barrows, or tumuli found in various 
parts of the world corroborate the testimony that man has 
the same height now as at the beginning. 

According to Cuvier ‘* man rarely exceeds six feet, and sel- 
dom remains under five. Woman is ordinarily some inches 
shorter.” ® Figuier makes the Patagonians the tallest and 
the Bushmen the shortest. He informs us that the French 
naturalist Alcide d’Orbigny measured a large number of Pata- 
gonians and found the average height to be a little over five 
feet eight inches. According to the measurements of Cap- 
tain Masters and Cummingham they are never over five feet 
ten inches. ‘ This, then, is about the limit of the height 
which is reached by the human species. With reference to 
the extreme smallness, we are able to arrive at this by the 
Bushmen who inhabit Southern Africa. An English traveler, 
Barrou, measured all the members of a tribe of Bushmen, 
and found that their average height was about four feet four 
inches. The human species, therefore, varies in height to 
the extent of about one foot four inches, that is to say, the 
difference between the height of the Patagonians and that of 
the Bushmen.” 2 This would make the ordinary stature of 
man about five feet one inch. 

On the Patagonians, Dr. Pickering quotes Mr. Coan, of the 
Hawaiian mission, who says “ the stature of these people is 
nothing unusual, but it is exaggerated by their peculiar mode 
of dress.” 11 Captains Snow and Winter say that there i 

* Animal Kingdom, p. 35. 1© The Human Race, p. 28. 31 The Races of Man, p. & 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXIII. 30 
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nothing at all extraordinary in their size. Prichard ” is par- 
ticular in his description of this race but fails to give meas- - 
urements. But as, in this description, he quotes largely from 
d’Orbigny he would not differ materially from the figures as 
given by that naturalist. Rev J. G. Wood says “ the Patago- 
nian is not such an absolute giant, a regiment of English 
Lifeguards being as tall as an equal number of Patago- 
nians.” % The same author speaks of the Bushmen as fol- 
lows: “The Bosjesmans differ from the true Hottentots in 
point of size, being so small as to deserve the name of a na- 
tion of pigmies, being on the average very little above five 
feet in height, while some of the women are seven or eight 
inches shorter.” #4 

The development of the weight, height, and strength of 
man at different ages has been carefully studied by Quetelet, 
J. D. Forbes, Danson, and others. From their conclusions it 
may be safely stated that the average height of man is five 
feet five and one-quarter inches, and that of woman five feet 
one and three-quarters inches. 

It is probably true that all races, in whatever age of the 
world they may have existed, have experienced freaks of 
nature in the forms of giants and dwarfs. With these acci- 
dental giants stature is an infirmity, adding to their burden 
without increasing their strength,— weak in their persons, 
and incapable of exerting even that strength which they may 
be possessed of. Geoffry Saint-Hilaire, in his Historie des 
Anomalies de V Organisation arrived at the following conclu- 
sions: (1) Giants are of rarer occasion than dwarfs. (2) 
Giants are usually of a lymphatic temperament, and of a very 
delicate complexion, often deformed, and almost always badly 
proportioned ; their muscles are flabby, and their voice weak. 
(3) They are never long-lived — O’Byrne died at 22, Magrath 
at 20. (4) They usually exhibit a want of activity and en- 
ergy, and are feeble both in body and mind. 

The best authenticated cases of gigantic men are the skele- 

12 The Natural History of Man, p 618. 18 Uncivilized Races of the World, p. 1172. 

14 Uncivilized Races of the World, p. 248. 
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ton in the museum of Trinity College, Dublin, eight feet six 
inches in height; the skeleton of O’Byrne, in the Museum of 
the College of Surgeons of England, eight feet two inches in 
height, and a skeleton in the Museum at Bonn, eight feet in 
height. According to history the Roman emperor Maxi- 
minus (originally a Thracian shepherd) was a man of g gantic 
size and great bodily strength. On account of his cruelty he 
was assassinated by his soldiers, A.D. 238. 

From some unaccountable reason the impression, to some 
extent, has prevailed that the race known as the Mound 
Builders was of larger stature than men of the present age. 
This certainly has not come from the writings of arch olo- 
gists upon the subject, nor from their investigations. Morton 
(Crania Americana) identified them as belonging to the Tol- 
tecan branch of the American family. On the discovery of 
America several nations belonging to this division were still 
in existence, among whom might be mentioned the Aztecas, 
Mayas, Peruvians, ete., all of which showed no exceptional 
stature. The skeleton of the Mound Builder, from the 
tumuli, exhibits no exceptional characteristic. The skele- 
tons of Indians taken from both graves and tumuli sometimes 
show them slightly exceeding the average stature of man. 
Uninformed persons will frequently place the femur taken 
from a grave or tumulus and compare it with their own, and 
thus hastily judge it to belong to a very large man, forgetting 
not only their 6wn want of exact measurement or comparison, 
but that also the femur has a tendency to fit the correspond- 
ing part in the living individual, — failing to remember that 
two spoons of the same pattern will come together. 

In the Universalist Quarterly for April, 1883 (p. 244), is 
~ an account of some remarkable discoveries said to have been 
made in Muskingum county, Ohio. In regard to the relation 
there given it might be well to remark, (1) The journal from 
which the information is taken is unreliable ; (2) The des- 
cription of the mound would cause it to be classed among 
the Temple mounds. The only Temple mounds in Ohio are 
those at Marictta, Newark, Portsmouth, and in the vicinity of 
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Chillicothe ; (3) A human skeleton nine feet four inches 
in length is so entirely out of the line of discovery as to ex- 
cite the interest of every anthropologist and comparative 
anatomist. It would be figured and described in every scien- 
tific journal in the world. (4) A skeleton found in such a 
mound as described must belong to a later age than the epoch 
of the Mound Builders. It would belong to an intrusive age, 
and might safely be assigned to the American Indian, (5) 
The mode of life of the American Indian would be fatal to 
the production of giants of the length of the skeletons 
described. 

To the above should be added what has been learned of 
every scientific man: Never put credence in any narration 
which purports to give scientific facts out of the usual line of 
discovery, unless it is supported by the name of some reliable 
scientific man. 

The Authorized Version of the Bible has given color to erro- 
neous ideas of a race of giants, and may be taken as one of the 
principal source of the present general belief. Even Biblical 
commentators, and other writers who should have known 
better have encouraged this mistaken notion. If a belief is 
to be rested on certain Hebrew legends, then the words used 
must be specific or declarative. The truth or falsity of the 
Hebrew conception must hinge on the interpretation of the — 
words used. If these words are unequivocal then the contro- 
versy, so far as the Bible is concerned, is at an end. Even a 
slight investigation demonstrates that the Bible has been put 
to a use which the Hebrew text will not warrant. The first 

16 Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, p. 178. 


16 As regards the slab said to contain two lines of hierogliphics,1 might say that 


some two years ago there was a purported discovery of a stone containiug hiero- 
glyphics which answered somewhat to the description given in the Quarterly. If my 
memory serves me. correctly the slab was discovered in Washington county; still it 


may have been in Muskingum, I saw and examined it a few weeks after its pur- 


ported discovery. The stone was of the grindstone quality, the same as is found in the 
vicinity of Belpre, Ohio. These hieroglyphics were afterwards proved to be a fraud. 
There have been many finds of hieroglyphics, but the most judicious of archzeologists 
have pronounced them frauds So long as it is expected that writings of the Mound 


Builders will be tound, eo long must we expect to be confronted by these spurious 


productions. 
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word translated giant is the Hebrew Nephilim. Gesenius 
informs us that the etymology of this word is uncertain, but 
regards it as derived from the verb Naphal, and means “ one 
falling uponthe enemy, violent.” The verb means to fall, to de- 
scend, to happen, to fall upon, to attack, to settle down. Canon 
Farrar ?® derives the word from either Palah or Pala, which 
would mean to separate, to distinguish, to be great, wonderful, 
marvelous, Cruden? would have it mean a monster, or a ter- 
rible man. The LXX translate it yiyasteg ; Aquila renders it 
Emainrovrtes, 1. e., to fall upon, rush upon, press upon, to attack ; 
Symmachus translates it Bio, violent, forcible, vehement, 
strong; The Vulgate has it gigantes. Krom the evidence 
thus adduced it may readily be seen that to translate Nephi- 
lim by the word giants is doing violence to the Hebrew text. 
The only evidence as excuse for this violence arises outside 
of the Hebrew, viz., the Septuagint and Vulgate. Even in 
outside authority the weight of evidence is against the idea 
that the word giants is intended. A close examination of 
the passage (Genesis vi. 4) will show that the meaning of 
the word is fully explained. The author states it refers to 
“ mighty men which were of old, men of renown.” 

Another word has been relied upon to express the exist- 
ence of giants,— Gibborim. But little comment is needed 
on this word. It undoubtedly comes from Gabar, aid signi- 
fies to be or become strong, mighty, to prevail.. The Gilbborim 
were not giants in our sense of the word, but powerful chiefs, 
or great in war. 

As to the giant-races spoken of in the Bible, such as the 
Rephaim (Gen. xiv. 5; xv. 20, etc.), Emrin (Gen. xiv. 5; 
Deut. ii. 10), Zuzim (Gen. xiv. 5; Deut. ii. 20) and the Ana- 


kim (Num. xiii. 28, 83) there is no. necessity for supposing 
that they were taller than man usnally becomes. They were 
probably more warlike than some of the surrounding tribes. 


As to the account concerning the children of Anak (Numbers 
xiii. 83) it is expressly declared that the report was an evil 


17 Hebrew Lexicon, p. 681. 
18 Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. L. p. 685. 


Concordance, p. 281. 
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one (v. 82). The terror of the spies would readily exagge- 
rate the appearance and strength of the people. 

There are some instances of individual giants which may 
be briefly noticed, viz., Og and Goliath. The height of the 
former is not given, but as evidence of his great stature his 
bedstead is cited (Deut. iii. 11). Allowing, with Maimonides, 
that a bed is usually one-third larger than the sleeper, still 
allowance must be made for the fancy of the king, and room 
for his helmet. The height of Goliath is put at six cubits 
aud a span, which would be eleven feet three inches. But, 
the LXX and Josephus™ read four cubits and a span, or 
seven feet nine inches. 

Under the accumulated evidence it may be safely affirmed 
that no man has ever reached the height of nine feet; that 
exceptionally large men are rare, and a burden to themselves. 
A race of giants isa myth; and if such ever existed it was 
a freak of nature and would have required a perpetual mira- 
cle for its continued preservation. In short the subject be- 
longs to story books, and is kindred to the literature of Jack. 


the Giant Killer. 
Rev. J. P. MacLean. 


ARTICLE XXXII. 
A Survey of a Notable Conflict. 


It has been said in effect by the translator of Prot. Gnide- 
ly’s History of the Thirty Years’ War that the mere facts of 
history are of no more value than the fiction of the latest 
novel, except as they are strung upon the thread of universal 
life and made to bear their part in connecting and unifying 
the whole. Through the efforts of broad and catholic minds 
we are at last coming to an appreciation of the philosophical 
method of historical study. Thus each movement of man- 
kind acquires a new meaning, and a new zest is given to the 

20 Antiquities VI. 9, §1. 
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unearthing of musty records and buried evidence. There is: 
no greater debt than that we owe to those careful historians 
who add their page to the record of the world. It is by his- 
tory we can silence the pessimist, for by the prophecies of 
history we can best read the great promises of mankind. No 
period has a more romantic interest or more importance as 
a historic link than the three decades embracing the Thirty 
Years’ War. This was the crisis of the Reformation. Lu- 
ther had decreed the freedom of human thought, but Gusta- 
vus Adolphus enforced the decree. 

Behind the immediate causes of the war stand most prom- 
inently the remarkable personalities of Luther and Loyola 
contending for a world, one in the name of God and human- 
ity, one in that of the Order of Jesus and the Holy Catholic 
Church. In the religious spirit of the age are found the con- 
ditions which made the Thirty Years’ War possible. It was 
a time of disorganization in state and church, when a strong 
personality carried with it such power as has never since been 
possible. Only thus can we account for the influence wielded 
by men like Luther and Loyola and later by Maximilian and 
Richelieu, Gustavus Adolphus and Waldstein. While Luther 
was laboring for the freedom of thought, Loyola planned its 
complete enslavement. He conceived the organization of a 
great military-religious order whose members shuuld be bound 
by a vow of implicit obedience to the will of its general. The 
Papal See was to be made supreme in the world but the Gen- 
eral of the Society of Jesus was to be the power behind the 
throne. Loyola’s ambition conceived a militant, triumphant, 
and dominant church. These were the powers struggling for 
supremacy in the Christian world. Luther and his followers, 
bravely working in the full light of publicity, and the secret 
force in the Catholic Church, pushing its way by arms, by in- 
trigue, and by that peculiar plan of education which took as 
the corner-stone of its ethical system the principle that 
“promises made to heretics are not binding.” The great 
opponents died, but their work went on. A hundred years 
after Luther nailed his challenge on the door of the Witten- 
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berg church, more than half of Europe had embraced thie 
evangelical doctrines. But the Catholic Church, with the 
order of Jesus to animate its flagging zeal, was not easily to 
give up the empire of the world. The crash came —and all 
Europe was shaken. When, after thirty years of terrible con- 
flict, the Peace of Westphalia terminated the long war, the 
Christian world was changed. Truly the struggle over the 
Bohemian succession was like the germinal acorn. It was 
the seedling from which sprang the great oak of human 
iberty. 

When in 1618 the Emperor Matthias of Germany called 
upon the Bohemian Estates to accept his cousin Ferdinand as 
their Kins, it was everywhere recognized as an aggressive 
movement of Catholicism, for Ferdinand, morose and stern, a 
Jesuit of the Jesuits, had crushed Protestantisin in his hered- 
itary ducal dominions and was capable of any act for the 
furtherance of what he believed to be the true faith. 

The Holy German Empire was one of the most anomalous 
national organisms of which history affords an example- 
From the conditions imposed by the Westphalian peace has 
grown the Germany of to-day. The Empire in the sixteenth 
century embraced Austria as well as Germany. Prussia ex- 
isted merely as a duchy hereditary in the electoral family of 
Brandenburg. The imperial government at Vienna was ex- 
pected to control a confederacy embracing two kingdoms, 
several equally powerful archduchies, and seven independent 
electorates, with innumerable smaller states which, like 
naughty children, sulked, rebelled, or ran away, as their own 
wishes dictated. Part of the princes were Protestant, part 
Catholic. Two of the most powerful electorates, those of 
Brandenburg and Saxony were Protestant; three, Mentz, 
Trevés, and Cologne, were Catholic bishoprics. The Elector 
of the Palatinate was a Protestant. Thus, without the King 
of Bohemia, the electoral college was evenly divided and it 
was properly the objective point of the Protestant forces to 
fill the throne of Bohemia with a Protestant and thus obtain 
a majority for the imperial election. All was ruined, how- 
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ever, by the lack of cohesion in the Protestant mass, because 
of selfishness and jealousy which could not be suppressed. 
Chosen by the Bohemian Estates as their King, the Palatine 
Elector was deserted by all whose support he had counted on. 
Only a few minor princes, like Christian of Anhalt, risked all 
for a cause and their aid availed nothing. George William 
of Brandenburg lacked the decision to make a stand and 
bribes, threats, and flattery easily won the drunken and time 
serving Saxon elector to the side of Ferdinand, whose name 
was submitted to the electoral college as a candidate for the 
imperial crown. Receiving a unanimous vote Ferdinand II- 
was thereupon declared hereditary and elective Emperor of 
the Holy German Empire. The Bohemian “rebels” were 
subdued with cruelties which have covered Ferdinand’s name 
with infamy. The Elector of the Palatine was declared under 
the ban and his possessions and electoral dignity were be- 
stowed upon him who had been Ferdinand’s right hand sup- 
porter and who was to be the moving mind of the Catholic 
cause in the years that were to come, Maximilian of Bavaria- 
The motives actuatiny Maximilian at the outset, may have 
been right, but his persona! ambition is to be considered the 
immediate cause of the continuance of the war. With Ger- 
many writiiing under rapine and violence peace might have 
been obtained by the complete restoration of the Palatine 
Frederick, but the Bavarian duke would not surrender his 
prize and his stronger will held the weaker Ferdinand to his 
purpose. , 

On one side stood the church that had ruled the world, 
with the accumulated power of sixteen centuries of organized 
Christianity, an organization unrivalled in its strength and 
massiveness ; on the other the struggling germs of a broader 
life, striving to work their way to the light, broken into fac- 
tious by the very freedom of thouzht that gave them birth, 
with only here and there a man, whose soul was cast in a he” 
ro’s mould, in advance of the bitter and selfish spirit of his 
time. The people were nothing-—the princes were cvery- 
thing. The {curious picture is presented to us of a period 
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when the nations were like clay in the hands of the potter 
and the common people like puppets in the hands of their 
rulers. Moreover, this was at the dawn of international 
law, in the lifetime of Hugo Grotius, when his work was but 
begun and war was still barbarous. The labors of Grtius 
were not appreciated save by a few of the most acute minds. 
The code so clearly eyunciated by the international jurists of 
to-day was then unknown. This state of things made possi. 
ble the existence of roving, predatory armies like those of 
Ernest von Mansfeld and Christian of Brunswick. 

In 1624 a new figure stepped into prominence, the cardinal- 
statesman, Richelieu, who was a Frenchman before he was a 
Catholic, the determined enemy of the Hapsburgs and of 
Spain. Through his influence the alliance was made which 
placed Christian IV. of Denmark at the head of the Protest- 
ant forces. At that time the Protestant cause was fast losing 
ground. Maximilian of Bavaria, with the veteran Tilly to 
command his troops, took advantage of every opportunity to 
sow dissension among the enemy and to strengthen the alli- 
ances of friends. Richelieu saw the danger of the Protestant 
party and endeavored to organize a league against the house 
of Hapsburg. He saw signs of promise in the young Protest- 
ant king of Sweden and would have gained his assistance, but 
the connection of Christian of Denmark with the cause was 
an insuperable obstacle because of the hostile relations between 
Denmark and Sweden. Thus the conduct of the Protestant 
forces fell to the Danish king. The campaign was brief. Chris- 
tian and Count von Mansfeld were no match for Tilly and Wald- 
stein. The blows struck by the Catholic leaders were sharp 
and decisive. The forces of Mansfeld were dispersed and he 
himself died in a hut in a Dalmatian village. Christian was 
beaten back to his own sandhills and part of Jutland rewarded 
his conquerors. Now the clouds darkened over Protestant 
Germany, thus left at the mercy of the severe Catholic Tilly 
and the severe egoist Waldstein. Bohemia was ‘ recon- 
structed” with crushing effect, the last vestige of popular 
government was taken away, and its unrivalled culture and 
learning received a blow from which they never recovered. 
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During this campaign a strangely striking character had 
come upon the field. This man, Albert von Waldstein, has 
been likened by a metaphor, taken from his own favorite 
study, astrology, to a comet, sweeping across the sky, followed 
by a trail of gleaming light that startles a world by its bril- 
liancy, and vanishing into the darkness as quickly as it came. 
At the same time there was rising in the North a star of clear 
and intense brilliancy before which even this meteor was to 
pale and lose its glory. This northern star was the King of 
Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus. Of Waldstein much has been 
said. He was one of those characters which excite the deep- 
est interest. Yet this interest is chiefly that of the poet, the 
romancer, or of those who delight to study the anomalies of 
mankind. His life, in spite of his genius, was too cold and 
selfish to leave any mark upon the world. His character was 
a strange complexity of avarice and generosity, cold calcula- 
tion and noble devotion. He appears strangest, however, 
when we note the statesmanlike and soldierly qualities of his 
mind, the breadth of thought, so often in advance of his age, 
united with that singular superstition, that morbid faith in 
the destiny of the stars that seems to wield its subtle influ- 
ence over the students of his career until we see him as he 
saw himself, a Child of Destiny, carried by an all-determining 
fate through his marvellous successes to his death and unwept 
grave. That a man of such iron will, a man who in moments 
of crisis defied God himself, should hold such a belief in the 
force of destiny startles us, inspires conjecture, but remains 
inexplicable, one of the strangest anomalies of the human 
mind ‘That Waldstein saved the cause of the Emperor from 
utter ruin when Gustavus swept down from the North and 
carried his victorious bauners through Germany there can be 
little doubt. That he is entitled to any greater credit save 
from the romancer of history is questionable. That he was 
foully murdered on unproved suspicion by the agents of the 
man he had saved is matter of fact, but thoughtful men will 
not extend much sympathy to the cold and calculating Fried. 
lander. He was bound to no one save by self-interest and by 
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the same tie were others bound to him. When his friends 
feared his rising power they did not hesitate to compass his 
downfall by assassination, and history has accepted the ver- 
dict and the sentence. 

Christian of Denmark was forced to make peace at Liibeck 
in 1629. The Catholics had now reached the summit of their 
power and the Edict of Restitution, a chief cause of the suc- 
ceeding struggles, was passed. This sweeping edict ordered 
that all ecclesiastical possessions subject to princes of the 
Empire, which had been under Catholic administration prior 
to the treaty of Passau, should be surrendered to the Catho- 
lics, and all subject immediately to the Emperor which had 
been obtained by the Protestants since the peace of Augsburg 
should be similarly treated. The effect of this act may 
readily be seen. The fact that steps were immediately taken 
to enforce its provisions stirred the German Princes greatly 
and paved the way for the retribution that was to come. It 
was now that Waldstein showed the superiority of his states- 
manship to that of the power he represented. He openly de- 
clared to the deputies of the Hanse cities that he should not 
enforce the Edict of Restitution and that it could not stand. 
Waldstein and the Catholic League, headed by Maximilian 
and Tilly, were now coming into conflict. ‘Their views were 
different and their ends were different. Waldstein cared 
nothing for religion; his opponents, narrow and _ bigoted, 
eared for little else. He was working for the Emperor, as 
the Order of Jesus was working for the Pope, with the idea 
Of becoming an all-sufficient power behind the throne. Fol- 
lowing this idea and foreseeing a struggle with the League he 
devoted himself to raising an immense army, which he quar- 
tered without scruple on friend or foe, and to making himself 
indispensable to his sovereign. But the League was working 
energetically and Maximilian, urged by his strong dislike of 
Waldstein, used his influence to such effect that in 1630 the 
electoral diet at Regensburg demanded and obtained the 
removal of the hated chief. Quietly submitting, Waldstein 
retired to his Friedland possessions but his brain. continued 
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its tireless Jabors as his restless ambition would not let it: 
sleep. One wonders, thinking of this singular fatalist, if he 
read in the movements of the stars, as from his turret win- 
dows he gazed at the Bohemian skies, the promise of his tri- 
umphant recall and the short-lived splendor of his closing 
days? Did he foresee his sudden eclipse and read the warn- 
ing in the Northern Star? 

Richelieu crushed the Huguenots in France and by a his- 
torical paradox was thus left free to give aid and comfort to 
their brethren in Germany. His clear intellect saw the 
promise of the Swedish King and his energies were given to 
bring Gustavus into Germany. The Hanse town, Stralsund 
on the Baltic, had placed itself under the protection of Gus. 
tavus and was occupied by a Swedish garrison. Long had 
Gustavus awaited an opportunity to take part in the turbulent 
affairs of Europe. Two considerations induced this wish on 
his part. The first was the desire to assist his struggling 
Protestant brothers ; the second a far-seeing purpose of ob. 
taining for Sweden a controlling power on the Baltic, to have 
which she must obtain a foothold on the other side. Here 
we touch upon that desire for Swedish aggrandizement which 
has been accounted against Gustavus in many estimates of 
his character, but the validity of the charge against one placed 
in such troublous and uncertain times may well be doubted. 
How far Gustavus may have allowed his designs to carry him 
in his innermost thought it is useless to inquire, and there is 
no external evidence to support the charges. Let their truth, 
however, be granted and his plans would have been no more 
than were to be expected in a patriotic prince of the seven. 
teenth century when the nations were easily disintegrated and 
might was the test of right. Gustavus was a man among 
men, but he was the hero of his age. The Protestants, de. 
feated under the leadership of Denmark, thus turned natu- 
rally to Sweden as their only hope. _England was ready for 
an alliance with Gustavus, and he, by armistices with Poland 
and Denmark, was left free 1o act and to give his attention to 
the affairs of Germany. 
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This man, upon whom the attention of a world was to be 
fixed, was at this time thirty-six years of age, a scholar, a 
statesman, and the foremost soldier of his age. In some 
regards fairly representing his times, he anticipated in many 
things by a century the slow march of civilization. Brave to 
rashness where his own safety was concerned, he was beyond 
that prudent and wise. Ascending the Swedish throne when 
a mere boy he had, with the aid of sagacious counsellors, put 
in order the disorganized affairs of the kingdom, and won 
laurels for himself and advantage for his country in wars with 
Russia, Poland, and Denmark. His life was a brilliant ro- 
mance. Though it was so short the work he did has never 
been lost to Sweden and has left its stamp on all Christen- 
dom. This man, in the fulness of his powers, but under 
great disadvantage, was to meet the veteran Tilly and the 
fatalist Waldstein. He was to march through Germany, to 
check the progress of Catholicism, and to give Protestantism 
the impulse which carried it on sixteen years after his death 
to the consummation of the independence declaration of 
thought, the Peace of Westphalia. He had measured with 
great foresight the difficulties he had to encounter. Unwill- 
jug to follow the barbarous custom of the times, and support 
his troops by plunder, he needed money. This alliance with 
France, Holland, and England obtained. Sweden was unequal 
to the task of furnishing all the needed troops. For these he 
placed his dependence on the German princes who should 
come to his aid. His letters show that he saw clearly how 
protracted the struggle would be and that he mu:t give up 
hope of tranquillity this side the grave. Few men would do 
this for the sake of territory and an empire which might be 
wrested ftom their successors. Waldstein might have done 


it but not Gustavus Adolphus. With such knowledge and 
such expectations the Protestant king, having made declara- 
tion of war and the reasons therefor, crossed the Baltic in May 


1620, with fifteen thousand men. In the fact of this delara- 


tion. of war we see something of the nature of the Swedish 
sovercign, for the practice of declaring war had then fallen 
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into practical disuse, though Grotius was endeavoring to es- 
tablish its necessity. At that period it was generally sufficient 
to raise an army and make an attack. 

Gustavus began his campaign without delay. He cleared 
Pomerania of the imperialists, taking fortress after fortress 
and city after city. The temporizing elector of Branden- 
burg refused him passage through his dominions. Marching 
straight to Berlin Gustavus turned his guns on the city, and 
the elector submitted. The rich cathedral city of Magdeburg 
was besieged by Tilly who, since Waldstein’s dismissal, had 
commanded the combined Catholic forces. Gustavus wished 
to relieve the city but his road lay through Saxony, whose 
elector, Jolin George, was endeavoring to keep a neutral posi- 
tion, in which he was greatly aided by the Emperor’s careful 
flattery. He could not be coerced like Brandenburg and as a 
result of his conduct, while the Swedish army was delayed, 
Magdeburg was taken and razed to the ground, after the 
perpetration of the most terrible barbarities by the Croats and 
Pappenheim’s Walloons. 

Gustavus now turned back into Pomerania and was soon 
approached by Tilly. Both leaders had their eyes on the 
Saxon elector. At last when Tilly advanced into Saxony, 
John George learned what to expect from the Emperor. He 
now turned to Gustavus with prayers for assistance. Natu- 
rally indignant at all this, the King imposed severe condi- 
tions, but the elector was prepared to agree to anything and 
an alliance was made. The Swedish and Saxon armies then 
united, encountered Tilly at Breitenfeld near Leipsic, and 
Gustavus fought his first great battle on German soil. The 
imperialists suffered a terrible defeat. Tilly’s mortification 
was extreme and lasted with his life. The results of this 
battle were most important. Gustavus had met the greatest 
general then in the field and conquered him, conquered him 
in spite of the early flight of the Saxon allies. He had fully 
demonstrated the superiority of the new system of tactics, 


forming the line of battle in ranks two to six deep, instead of 
in the old and clumsy hollow square. The moral effect was 
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tremendous. Moreover, the imperial army was scattered and 
it became possible to transfer the seat of war to the Catholic 
territories and make them bear the burden which the Protest- 
ants had borne so long. The Saxon army now proceeded into 
Bohemia and Gustavus marched, with ever increasing reputa- 


tion preceding his success, into Franconia and the wealthy 
Catholic bishoprics along the Rhine. Maximilian and Tilly 
gathered all possible strength and marched to meet the 
Swedes, taking Bamberg on the way. Prompt action was 
necessitated bv the sudden threatening movement of Gustavus 
which was directed toward’s Maximilian’s own dominions. 
The Swedish king marched through Franconia with forty 
thousand men, was welcomed at Nuremberg as a deliverer, 


and started thence to invade Bohemia. At the Lech, a small 
stream between Franconia and Bavaria was the army of Tilly. 


The old soldier had taken up a seemingly impregnable position 
on the Bavarian side. It was necessary to dislodge him and 


effect a crossing in the face of a terrible fire from his artillery. 
To make a movement in another quarter would leave the 
enemy in the rear. To dislodge them here seemed impossible, 
but Gustavus and his troops were equal to the emergency. 
Under cover of the artillery the Swedes threw a bridge across 
and by a gallant and determined assault gained a complete 
and brilliant victory. Tilly was mortally wounded and died 
in a few hours, cursing the fate which prevented him from 
retrieving the disgrace of Breitenfeld. 

This stern, inflexible old Walloon had been the greatest 
general of Europe, but when Gustavus introduced « new’ mili- 
tary era, Tilly’s day was past; his glory was extinguished 
when the new sun rose above the sanguine field of Breiten- 
feld. In estimating Tilly’s character one prominent virtue is 
found amid its sterile harshness, a faithfulness to his friends 
and to the cause he supported which is most refreshing when 
considering the intrigue and treachery of the time in which 
he lived. His death left no one to cope with the king of the 
North. Only one man could have checked his course and 
that man was in retirement and disgrace. The moment was 
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one of crisis. Gustavus entered Munich in triumph and 
Waldstein had his revenge. Almost on his knees the Em- 
peror besought the Duke of Friedland to resume command of 
the allied armies. Ferdinand accepted from his subject con- 
ditions which gave that subject almost an empire of his own, 
Waldstein was at last the power behind the imperial throne. 


He immediately gathered around his standard an immense 
army composed of men fired with desire for military glory 
and plunder. With this army he hastened to Nuremberg. 
Gustavus, failing to prevent the union of the imperial and Ba- 
varian forces, hurried to the rescue of that city. Both lead- 
ers were able to fortify themselves so strongly that neither 
could gain any advantage. Driven to desperation by the sick. 
ness caused among his troops by the quartering of more than a 
hundred thousand men in such close proximity, Gustavus 
finally made an attack upon the impregnable fortifications of 
the imperial general. The assault was heroic but futile. 
Waldstein was, however, compelled at last to leave his camp 
for the same reason that had induced Gustavus to make this 
attack. Sickness was decimating both armies. The two 
commanders separated for awhile and each obtained minor 
successes. 

At length Gustavus received intelligence from Oxenstiern, 
his chancellor, that Waldstein was about to invade Sax- 
ony. He knew full well that by diplomacy or force John 
George could easily be alienated from him and, to prevent 
such a catastrophe, hurried by forced marches towards Sax- 
ony, startling Waldstein by the marvellous celerity of his ap- 
proach. The imperial commander took up his position near 
Liitzen in the electorate of Saxony and here, on November 
16, 1632, Gustavus entered upon his last battle. It was the 
test of strength between Europe’s greatest generals. The 
struggle was terrible. Gustavus, with that reckless bravery 
for which he was distinguished, led two charges and on the 
second, when his Smolanders were dashing against the ar. 
mored phalanx of Piccolomini’s cuirassiers, the king met his 
death. It seems to be the verdict of history that the charge 
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of assassination is not proved, but a dark suspicion has always 
rested upon the name of the Duke of Lauenburg, who de- 
serted his dying leader to save his own life and soon after 
entered the imperial army. 

The hero of the Protestant cause was dead, but he slept in 
the arms of victory. Duke Bernard of Weimar, who suo- 
ceeded to the command, called upon the troops who so loved 
their king to revenge his death. He needed to call but once. 
The struggle was terrible but decisive. It was in vain that 
the impetuous Pappenheim, arriving in haste, charged upon 
the Swedish army. His cavalry were repulsed and Pappen- 
heim fell, rejoicing in death to know that the enemy of the 
Holy Church lay trampled among the slain. Waldstein’s 
army retreated precipitately, leaving the artillery upon the 
field. 

The Catholics of Europe held jubilee over the death of their 
arch enemy, but they did not consider, amid the burning of 
tapers and hymns of praise, that the work of such a man lives 
after him. Gustavus Adolphus had fallen in the flower of his 
manhood, leaving behind him an imperishable name, and an 
influence that lived in Europe in its immediate results until 
the present time. A little more than a year from that time 
Waldstein was overtaken by the fate he had courted, and alone 
unmourned, in the castle at Eger in Bohemia the sword of 
the assassin ended the life of a man who was undoubtedly one 
of the ablest in Europe, a man who, almost alone among those 
in power appreciated the need of unity in Germany and of 
stilling religious discord, but at the same time a man who was 
too much of a fatalist, too little of a man and a patriot to be 
of use to his country or the world. 

The remainder of the war presents no new or striking fea. 
ture. Bernard of Weimar was easily pre-eminent among the 
remaining military leaders, but the achievements of Gustavus 
had been the climax'of the military history of the great con. 
flict, and it was now a struggle of diplomacy. The influence 
of Richelieu became prominent, and Sweden, her affairs 
guided by the wise, though often arbitrary judgment of the 
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Chancellor Oxenstiern, never iost the foothold she had gained 
in European affairs, and even retained for a century and a 
half the territorial acquisitions south of the Baltic which the 
Peace of Westphalia had given her. The war dragged on 
with varying success, and as each party was defeated it would 
make advances towards a peace which the exorbitant demands 
of the successiul combatant would render abortive. Ferdi- 
nand II. died in the midst of the strife his fanaticism had done 
so much to foment, and was succeeded by his son, a more 
politic prince and a better financier. Bernard of Weimar, 
after conducting the military operations with marked ability 
for seven years, died on the eighteenth of July, 1639. The 
Peace of Prague, not long before, had left Bernard almost 
alone among the German princes, but he still sustained the 
cause with the greatest skill and intrepidity. This prince 
seems worthy from character and ability to have been the 
successor of Gustavus. His brave and loyal career shows 
brilliantly in comparison with his contemporaries. The 
French had before Bernard’s death put an army in the field, 
and it was by the French that the war was now principally 
carried on, though Torstenson, one :f the Swedish com. 
manders, obtained notable successes for the Swedish arms. 
In 1642 it was decided by France and the Emperor that a 
peace commission should sit at Minster and Osnabriick. On 
the fourth day of December of the same year Richelieu died 
and his mantle fell upon Cardinal Mazarin. Thus but one or 
two of the commanding figures of the first two decades of the 
war remained to see its close, and it is doubtful if any of these 
personag2s so closely connected with it could measure the 
great influence it was to have upon civilization. Mazarin fol- 
lowed closely in the footsteps of his great predecessor, and 
Catholic France continued its support of the Protestant pow- 
ers. Both Richelieu and Mazarin, like Waldstein, were too 
clear-headed statesmen to fail to see that religion was not a 
question of statecraft but of the individual conscience. Rich- 
elieu’s efforts to crush the Huguenots in France seem directed 
against them as a political party rather than on religious 
grounds. 
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The war continued until 1648, the French and the Swedes 
pressing the imperial forces closely. Wrangel, Kénigsmark, 
and Turenne, Piccolomini and Werth were still in the field 
when the announcement was received of the termination of 
hostilities by the Peace of Westphalia, and Europe was filled 
with rejoicing. Singularly enough this wearisome contest 
terminated where it had begun, in the city of Prague, which 
was taken by the Swedish army under Kénigsmark just be- 
fore news of the peace was received. By this comprehensive 
peace, Sweden and France received important territorial ac- 
qguisitions and privileges, the independence of Switzerland was 
acknowledged, an eighth electorate was created for the chil- 
dren of the proscribed Palsgrave, and the lower Palatinate 
was returned to them. The freedom acquired by the treaty 
of Passau and the religious peace of Augsburg was confirmed , 
and its privileges were extended to the Calvinists as well as 
the Lutherans. Both religions were to be recognized and 


represented equally in the imperial court, and many special 
provisions were iucluded to affirm the religious freedom. The 
observations of Wheaton on this remarkable treaty are well 
worth quoting as a condensation of the practical results of the 


Thirty Years’ War. 


“The Peace of Westphalia,” says this author, “ established 
the equalitv of the three religious communities of Catholics, 
Lutherans, and Calvinists in Germany, and sought to oppose 
a perpetual barrier to further religious innovations and secu- 
larizations of ecclesiastical property. At the same time it 
rendered the States of the Empire almost independent of the 
Emperor, its federal head. It arrested the progress ot Ger- 
many towards national unity under the Catholic banner, and 
prepared the way for the subsequent development of the power 
of Prussia — the child of the Reformation — which thus be- 
- came the natural head of the Protestant party and the polit- 

ical rival of the house of Austria, which last still maintained 
its ancient position as the temporal chief of the Catholic body. 
It introduced two foreign elements into the internal constitu- 
tion of the Empire — France and Sweden —as guaranties of 
peace, and Sweden as a member of the federal body ; thus 
giving these two powers a perpetual right of interference in 
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the internal affairs of Germany. It reserved to the individual 
states the right of forming alliances among themselves, as 
well as with foreign powers, for their preservation and secu- 
rity, provided these alliances were not directed against the 
Emperor and the Empire, nor contrary to the public peace 
and the Peace of Westphalia. This liberty contributed to 
render the federative system of Germany a new security for 
the general balance of European power. The Germanic body, 
thus placed in the centre of Europe, served by its composi- 
tion, in which so many political and religious interests were 
combined, to maintain the independence and tranquillity of 
all the neighboring states. 


Thus this great struggle upturned Europe like a volcano’ 
but its terrible suffering brought about a religious toleration 
that ages of, discussion and of petty wars would not have ob- 
tained. It was only that other great upheaval of the French 
Revolution which changed the political condition that the 
Peace of Westphalia had established. 

Edwin A. Start. 


ARTICLE XXXIII. 
The Ideal in Religion. 


THE question proposed here is, what is the value of the 
ideal as a standard in any system of religion? How does it 
affect it in the way of its usefulness as a social force ? 

I. First, what is the value of the ideal in general? Web- 
ster defines an ideal to be “a conception proposed by the 
mind for imitation, or attainment; a model of perfection, or 
duty.” The ideal is to be attained, he says, ‘‘ by selecting and 
assembling in one whole the beauties and perfections which 
are usually seen in individuals ; and thus by excluding every- 
thing defective to form a type of the species.” The imagina- 
tion he defines as “ the power to reconstruct, or recombine, 
the materials furnished by experience, or by direct apprehen- 
sion”; in other words, it is ** the plastic, the creative power.” 
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‘From these definitions it appears that to form an ideal we 
must take the facts of experience and of exact knowledge, or 
direct apprehension, and sublimate them in the crucible of a 
constructive thought. By a sifting thought-process we must 
take out of each individual thing, of whatever kind it may be, 
the perfect part, or parts. Then by a similar process we must 
unite these perfect parts to form a perfect. whole which shall 
serve as a standard of perfection. Thus it appears that every- 
thing has its beginning in the imagination as the creative 
power. Nothing exists as an actual achievement which has 
not existed first in this creative thought. The universe is but 
one thought of God. When he said, “ Let there be light,” 
the whole mighty work was complete in his thought. He 
knew the end from the beginning because both were with him 
in that one act of his omniscient mind. Man, as the child of 
God, shares, in his finite measure, this creative power. He 
has the ability to conceive, measurably at least, the perfect, 
and, up to that measure, to create it. Froebel says, ‘“ All 
progress, all culture, is the result of the creativeness of the 
minds of every age which have been able to increase the sum 
of existing intellectual and material wealth by producing 
something new.” The most successful men in whatever they 
undertake, other things being equal, are the men with this 
power to conceive the perfect, and this creative energy to bring 
it into being. Every great movement has an animating idea 
as a reason for being. The men who have achieved great 
things are the men of whom it may be said that they had the 
genius of self sacrifice, and so were enabled to give themselves 
up in every faculty of mind, soul and body in loyal obedience 
to an indwelling idea. Homer, Shakspeare, Dante, Michael 
Angelo, Beethoven, Washington, Paul, these all endure in the 
midst of the passing generations because their souls were bap- 
tized in the love of a divine ideal. They saw the true, the 
beautiful, the good, in a light from heaven brighter than noon- 
day, and were not disobedient unto the heavenly vision. The 
shifting generations cannot forget them; they are immortal 
in the race. By these tokens we are brought to perceive the 
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_ value of the ideal as a means of progress in all the finer senti- 
ments, the nobler works and wages of humanity. An ideal 
once formed struggles with every faculty and power of mind 
and body until it gets itself actualized in wood or stone, in art 
or literature, in law, or institution, or social custom, and so 
enters as a shaping force into human destiny.. We perceive 
also ti:at these ideals become useful in the affairs of the world 
- go far only as they are incarnated in flesh; that is, so far as 
they have received the entire personal allegiance of some one 
or more of those mighty spirits who “from their ashes rule 
the world.” 

II. From this consideration of the value of the ideal in 
general, we may now proceed to speak of the value of the ideal 
in religion.. We will, however, and for obvious reasons, nar- 
row our subject to a consideration of the ideal as proposed by 
Christianity. The proposition is this: It is just because 
Christianity supplies an inexhaustible and infinite ideal, one 
which men must forever strive to realize to the utmost that it 
has become such a helpful force in all that relates to man’s 
welfare. The proofs of this proposition may be drawn from 
two sources: from contrast with the other great religions of 
- the world, and from evidence furnished by itself in its own in- 
trinsic nature, or character. 

The defect of Confucianism, for instance, is that it does not 
furnish to its believers a moral ideal which it is their highest 
religious duty first to actualize in themselves, and afterward 
to project into a civilization. It keeps the gaze directed upou 
abstract moral ideas, and furnishes no help toward attaining 
them, in fact pronounces them unattainable. Confucianism 
may be, as we are told, a very good “orthodox philosophy,” 
but it is not a good religion, because it has not and cannot 
present the true religious ideal. On the other hand Buddhism 
does furnish the believer with an ideal of a very lofty nature, 
but it is so sunk in selfish individtalism as to be nearly worth- 
Jess as a factor in daily conduct. It is not considered by men 
in relation to other men ; is not actualized in common affairs. 
Chistianity is a religion most fertile where these are most 
sterile. It not only furnishes a perfect ideal, but makes it the 
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religious duty of the Christian to verify this ideal in himself 
and in the acts of every day life. In Christian morals the aim 
is neither to keep our gaze directed upon some abstract and 
absolute idea of goodness, nor to sink into selfish individual- 
ism, but to realize in all ways our true human nature as mem- 
bers of society. The strife after the ideal in Christianity is, 
first of all, subjective. It is a struggle with each one of us to 
form ourselves upon the true pattern; to become perfect as 
our Father in heaven is perfect. Every good act and every 
blessing in life involve and depend upon tlie idea of goodness 
which we are cherishing within. In order to know what is 
beautiful we must have some sense of beauty within. The 
beauty without must appeal to some faculty within for its veri- 
fication. In order to know what is good we must have some 


notion of what goodness is in itself. The good action or good 
thing without must answer to some apprehension, conform to 
some standard set up within. The first thing to do then is to 


form this subjective model, to set up this inner standard by 


which to try the things of experience and apprehension and be 
prepared thus to mould them to our needs. 
Christianity proposes, too, an ideal state of society; a new 


heaven and a new earth in which dwelleth righteousness. 


This is the final consummation to which the gospel history 
and the gospel precepts all lead up. Christianity looks for- 
ward to nothing, permits nothing, as a standard, lower than 


this: a new heaven and a newarth in which dwelleth right: 


eousness. True Christian thought runs ahead and pictures 
such a state of things. Conscience takes up the tale and says 
such a state ought to exist. The vision of this new heaven 


and new earth hangs suspended in every pure imagination 


waiting to be actualized by men’s resolute and unremitting 
efforts. So fast as men by their labor and fidelity shall insti- 


tutionalize the right; so fast as they can organize their social 
relations, basé their social Gode upon those principles which 


are the known conditions of righteousness, so fast will their 
vision be realized. We know this: our religion is built upon 


it; it is the essence of Christianity. The prime obligation 
of the Clristian relizion is to live in love and justice with all 
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mankind and to keep one’s self unspotted from the world. 
But how? We acknowledge this imperious ought, but how 
to lift our imperfect lives up to meet it is the question. 

In Jesus, the Christ, as idealized in the Christian religious 
consciousness we have the “ promise and potency,” the secret 
and the method, the ideal and the realization of all we seek. 
He is the way, the truth, and the life. He is not only the 
man, he is the moral standard of the race. He is not only 
the perfect model, he is the method. He is not the ideal only, 
he is the way to the realization of it. He is not the pattern 
of righteousness only, he is the way to it. In the man Christ 
Jesus, as offered to us in Christianity, we have the perfect 
measure of a man in his relations to all other men. Out of this 
one perfect man in his relations to all other men we construct, 


not only our own individual perfection, but a world full of in- 
dividuals as perfect as he was. In no possible way could 
Christianity havé shown the possible incarnation of purity, 


love, goodness and all heavenly graces than she has done it 
in Jesus. In no conceivable way could she have combatted 
more effectively the notion that the state, as a social organism, 
is “ an artificial combination for the defence of life and prop- 


erty”; or brought out more clearly the great lesson that no 


man liveth or dieth to himself, than it has been done by the 
perpetual presentation to humanity of the one perfect man 
who lived and died for others. In no way could it have been 


made so plain that the real end of living is to live i in goodness, 


justice and love with all men. 
I plead for more love, more consecration, more faith in the 
Christ as the indwelling spirit in a perfect manhood and 


womanhood; the chief corner stone in that new heaven and 


new earth in which dwelleth righteousness. May he be formed 
within each one the pattern of our individual lives. May our 


especial branch of the great church universal become the body 
of which he is the soul; the kingdom of which he is the sov- 
ereign ; the society of which he is the bond; the assembly of 
which he is the adorable head. So shall we bring to pass 
that for which we are taught to pray, “ Thy kingdom come.” 
Rev. Mary J. De Long. 
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The Pharaoh of the Oppression. 


“Some months since in speaking to the ‘ Universalist Club,’ we 
mentioned the fact that we had seen the mummy, and looked upon 
the face of Rameses II., called also Rameses the Great, the oppressor 
of the Israelites while in Egyptian bondage.. The statement seemed 
to cause equal surprise and doubt, and though gentlemen were too 
courteous to put the doubt into words, it was easy to see from the ex- 
pression of their faces that many of them thought that the speaker 
must have been the victim of a mistake, a deception or fraud. We 
have therefore thought it might be acceptable to them, and interesting 
to the readers of the QUARTERLY, to give a brief recapitulation of the 
facts on which the statement was founded.” 


The foregoing were probably the last words written by the late 
Dr. Thayer ; and, as they indicate, the beginning of an article for the 
QUARTERLY. We do not presume to be in possession of all the facts 
which he had gleaned from a personal visit to the Boulak Museum, 
nor to be able to marshal the general statements in the manner in 
which he would have put them before those who may read these 
pages; but having been greatly interested in the official report of Pro- 
fessor Maspero, the director of the museum, we humbly attempt the 
task which our honored predecessor was unable to complete. 

In the wild ravine of Dayr-el-Bahari, near Thebes, a cave was 
found some years ago by the shepherds of that region, who are always 
searching for antiquities. ‘They kept their secret several years, grade 
ually drew forth from the cave long-hidden treasures, and found a 
ready market for them among travellers. At length the attention of © 
the directors of the Boulak Museum was attracted; the secret was 
discovered, aud the cave visited by Brugsch. He found there thirty- 
nine royal mummies, besides papyrus rolls, and other objects of inter- 
est and value, — ornaments of gold and silver, gems, vases of bronze 
and terra cotta, goblets, statuettes, toilet requisites, and wéaring ap- 
parel for ladies, and a unique example of a funeral tent or pall used 
at the burial of Queen Isis. The secret of the cave was this: On the 
decline of ‘Thebes, the inhabitants being poor, bands were organized 
to break open and plunder the royal tombs so numerous around the 
great city, and so rich in concealed treasures. Some pious patriot, 
disapproving these sacrilegious acts, collected a number of the most 
precious contents of tombs still intact, and stowed them away in this 
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obscure cave, where they remained until found in some chance way by 

the shepherds. 

_ The coffin of one of the mummies set forth that it contained the 
body of Rameses II., the Pharaoh who oppressed the Hebrews; but 
‘the very fine workmanship, the unlikeness of the outer effigy to other 
well authenticated portraits of that king indicated unmistakably that 
what was visible was the work of a much more recent date than the 
known period of the death of the Pharaoh “ who knew not Joseph.” 
For a short time, owing to these facts, archeologists were in doubt 
whether the mummy was that of Rameses II., or Rameses XII. 
Some months after the discovery Professor Maspero removed the 
outer wrappings from the mummy and found it swathed in its original 
bandages, and on its breast an inscription showing it to be Rameses IL., 
surnamed The Great, and formally registering the circumstances of 
its removal to the cave at Dayr-el-Bahari. The inscription goes on 
to say that the ancient coffin had been destroyed and was consequently 
replaced at the time of the removal by a new coffin, of the date and 
workmanship of the twentieth dynasty. Hence the misleading char- 
acter of the orthography and the unlikeness of the outer effigy. 
Identification thus established, the mummy was placed in a glass case 
until opportunity should offer for a more critical examination of the 
wrappings. 

And now we come to Professor Maspero’s official report of the un- — 
rolling of this and other mummies. We give the translation made 
for a recent issue of The Sunday School Times: M. M. Gaston Mas- 
pero, director-general of the excavations and antiquities of Egypt, 
Emil Brugsch Bey, assistant keeper of the Museum of Boulak, pro- 
ceeded, in the hall called “The Hall of Royal Mummies,” to unban- 
‘dage those two mummies which in the printed catalogue are numbered 
5,229 and 5,233, both being among those discovered in the subter- 

" raneous hiding-place at Dayr-el- Bahari. 

The mummy (No. 5,233) first taken out from its glass case is that 
of Rameses II., Sesostris, as testifled by the official entries bearing 
date the sixth and sixteenth years of the reign of the high-priest Her- 
hor-Se-Amen, and the high-priest Pinotem I., written in black ink 
upon the lid of the wooden mummy-case, and the further entry of the 
sixteenth year of the high-priest Pinotem J. written upon the outer 
winding-sheet of the mummy, over the region of the breast. The 
presence of this last inscription having been verified by His Highness 
the Khedive, and by the illustrious personages there assembled, the 
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first wrapping was removed, and there were successively discovered @ 
band of stuff (sic) twenty centimetres in width rolled round the body ; 
then a second winding-sheet, sewn up and kept in place by narrow 
bands placed at some distance apart; then two thicknesses of small 
bandages; and then a piece of fine linen reaching from the head to 
the feet. A figure representing the Goddess Nut, one metre in 
length, is drawn upon this piece of linen, in red and white, as pre- 
scribed by the ritual. The profile of the goddess is unmistakably de- 
signed after the pure and delicate profile of Seti I., as he is known to 
us in the bas-relief sculptures of Thebes and Abydos. Under this 
amulet there was found another bandage; then a layer of pieces of 
linen folded in squares and spotted with the bituminous matter used 
by the embalmers. This last covering removed, Rameses II. appeared. 
The head is long, and small in proportion to the body. The top of 
the skull is quite bare. On the temples there are a few sparse hairs, 
but at the poll the hair is quite thick, forming straight locks about 
five centimetres in length. White at the time of death, they have been 
dyed a light yellow by the spices used inembalmment. The forehead 
is low and narrow; the brow-ridge prominent; and the eye-brows are 
thick and white; the eyes are small and close together; the nose is 
long, thin, hooked like the noses of the Bourbons, and slightly crushed 
at the tip by the pressure of the bandages. ‘The temples are sunken ; 
the cheek-bones very prominent; the ears round, stai.ding far out 
from the head, and pierced like those of a woman for the wearing of 
earrings. The jawbone is massive and strong; the chin very promi- 
nent; the mouth small but thick-lipped, and full of some kind of black 
paste. This paste being partly cut away with the scissors, disclosed 
some much worn and very brittle teeth, which, moreover, are white 
and well preserved. The moustache and beard are thin. They seem 
to have been kept shaven during life, but were probably allowed to 
grow during the king’s last illness; or they may have grown after 
death. The hairs are white, like those of the head and eyebrows, but 
are harsh and bristly, and from two to three millimetres in length. 
The skin is of earthy brown splotched with black. Finally, it may 
be said that the face of the mummy gives a fair idea of the face of the 
living king. The expression is unintellectual, perhaps slightly animal ; 
but even under the somewhat grotesque disguise of mummification, 
there is plainly to be seen an air of sovereign majesty, of resolve, and 
of pride. The rest of the body is as well preserved as the head; but 
im consequence of the reduction of the tissues its exterual aspect is 
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less life-like. The neck is no thicker than the vertebre column. 
The chest is broad; the shoulders are square; the arms are crossed 
upon the breast; the hands are small and dyed with henna; and the 
wound in the left side through which the embalmers extracted the 
viscera, is large and open. The legs and thighs are fleshless; the 
feet are long, slender, somewhat flat-soled, and dyed, like the hands, 
with henna. The corpse is that of an old man, but of a vigorous and 
robust old man. We know, indeed, that Rameses II. reigned for 
sixty-seven years, and that he must have been nearly one hundred 
years old when he died. 

The unbandaging of the mummy of Rameses II. took less than one- 
quarter of an hour. Replaced then in the glass case, with the face un- 
covered, its features may henceforth be looked upon by all who may 
visit the great museum. The identification is beyond question. Here 
is the face that Moses looked upon, the lips that often spoke to him, 
the hands which no doubt caressed him during his long abode in the 
palace, the adopted son of the king’s daughter, educated at the king’s 
court. Here the mortal vestment of the greatest of all the Egyptian 
monarchs, under whose rule the empire reached the culmfnating point 
of its power and fame. A mighty warrior, he conquered many na- 
tions, making slaves of the captives taken in battle, and oppressing 
them with grievous burdens made them the builders of canals, of walls 
of defence, and of the treasure cities of Ramses and Pithom. 

As Professor Maspero proceeded in unrolling other mummies taken 
from the cave, a great surprise awaited him. He thus describes the 
scene: The mummy numbered 5,229 was, in its turn, removed trom 
its glass case. It was discovered in the great sarcophagus numbered 
5,247, which also contained another mummy in a very dirty and tat- 
tered condition. As this sarcophagus bore the name of Nofretari, the 
wife of King Ahmes I. of the eighteenth dynasty, it had been taken 
for granted that No. 5,229 was the mummy of this queen. The other 
mummy was supposed to be that of some unknown princess who had 
been laid beside Nofretari by the priests employed to conceal the 
royal mummies in the hiding-place at Dayr-el-Bahari. Consigned to 
the museum stores, the mummy decayed, and gave out so foul an odor 
that it became necessary to get rid of it. It was accordingly opened, 
and proved to have been bandaged very carefully ; but the body was 
no sooner exposed to the outer air than it fell literally into a state of 
putretaction, dissolving into black matter which gave out an insup- 
portable smell. It was, however, ascertained to be the corpse of a 
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woman of mature age and middle height, belonging to the white races 
of mankind. There were no traces of writing on the bandages, but a 
small strip of linen discovered in the sarcophagus No. 5,247 was dec- 
orated with a scene of adoration of King Rameses III. in the likeness 
of two forms of Amen. A short legend, written partly in cursive 
hieroglyphics and partly in hieratic, states that the piece of linen thus 
decorated was the gift of the head laundress of the royal household, 
and it was accordingly supposed that the anonymous mummy was one 
ot the many sisters, wives or daughters of Rameses III. 

The mummy No 5,229 was very neatly wrapped in orange-colored 
linen, kept in place by small strips of ordinary linen. There was no 
outer inscription, but upon the head was a linen band covered with 
mystical figures. 

M. Maspero here reminded His Highness the Khedive that Nofre- 
tari is represented upon certain monuments as of a black complexion, 
while upon other monuments she is seen with a yellow skin, and with 
the soft hair of an Egyptian woman. Hence there have arisen innu- 
merable discussions among Egyptologists, some affirming that the 
queen was a negress, while others maintain that the black tint of her 
face and body was a fiction originating with the priests. ‘The worship 
of this queen was extremely popular at Thebes, where she was deified 
under one of the forms of Hathor, the black goddess, the goddess of 
death and of the shades. The opening of the mummy, No. 5,229, 
would, therefore, probably settle this historical question for good and 
all. 

The orange-colored winding-sheet being removed, there appeared 
beneath it a white sheet bearing an inscription in four lines: “The 
year XIII., the second month of Shomoun, the twenty.eighth day, the 
First Prophet of Amen, King of the Gods, Pinotem, son of the First 
Prophet of Amen, Piankhi, the Scribe of the temple Zoserou-Khonsu, 
and the Scribe of the Necropolis Boutchamou, proceeded to restore 
the defunct king, Ra-user-ma Mer-Amen and to establish him for 
Eternity.” 

The mummy which had hitherto been taken for Nofretari, was then 
the mummy of Rameses III.; and the anonymous mummy was with- 
out doubt that of Nofretari. 

This point being verified, Rameses III. was placed erect and photo- 
graphed in his bandages. Short as was the delay, it seemed too long 
for the impatient spectators. The strange revelation, which had sub- 
stituted one of the great conquerors of Egyptian history for the most 
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venerated queen of the eighteenth dynasty, had astonished an excited 
them to the uttermost. The unbandaging of the mummy then re- 
commenced in the midst of general impatience. 

All had left their places and crowded round the operatives. ‘Three 
thicknesses of cloth were rapidly unwound, then came a casing of 
sewn canvas covered with a thin coat of cement. This casing being 
cut with the scissors, more layers of linen appeared. The mummy 
seemed to diminish and reveal its form under our fingers. Some of 
the wrappings were inscribed with legends and groups in black ink, 
notably the God Amen enthroned, with a line of hieroglyphs below, 
stating that this bandage was made and offered by a devotee of the 
period, or, perhaps, by a princess of the blood royal: “The Lady 
Songstress of Amen Ra, King of the Gods, Taitaat-Maut, daughter of 
the First Prophet of Amen, Piankhi, in order that the God Amen 
should accord her life, health and strength.” 

Two pectoral ornaments were laid in the folds of the wrappers, one 
of gilt wood, bearing the usual group of Isis and Nepthys adoring the 
sun; the other in pure gold, inscribed with the name of Rameses III. 
One last wrapper of stiffened canvas, one last winding-sheet of red 
linen, and then a great disappointment, keenly felt by the operators ; 
the face of the king was coated with a compact mass of bitumen, which 
completely hid the features. At twenty minutes past eleven His 
Highness the Khedive left the hall of mummies. 

The work was resumed in the afternoon of the same day, and on 
Thursday morning, June 3, a fresh examination of the bandages re- 
vealed inscriptions upon two of them. The first is dated the year IX., 
the second the year X. of the high-priest Pinotem I. The tarry sub- 
stance upon the face of the mummy being carefully attacked with the 
scissors was detached little by little, and the features became visible. 
They are less well preserved than those of Rameses II., yet they can 
to a certain extent be identified with those of the portraits of the con- 
queror. The head and face are closely shaved, and show no trace of 
hair or beard. The forehead, without being lofty or very broad, is 
better proportioned and more intellectual than that of Rameses II. 
The brow-ridge is less prominent, the cheek-bones are less high, the 
nose is less hooked, the chin and jaw are less heavy. The eyes ap- 
pear to be larger, but it is not possible to be certain of this point, the 
eyelids having been removed, and the cavities of the eyeballs having 
been stuffed with rags. The ears are closer to the head than those of 
Rameses IT., and they are pierced in like manner for the reception of 
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earrings. The mouth is disproportionately wide, and the thin lips re- 
veal a row of white and well-placed teeth. The first molar on the 
right side appears to have been broken, or to have been worn away 
earlier than the rest. In short, Rameses III. is like a smaller imita- 
tion of Rameses II. The physiognomy is more delicate, and above 
all, more intelligent ; but the height of the body is less, the shoulders 
are less wide, and the strength of the man was inferior. What he 
was himself, in his individual persun, as compared with Rameses II., 
so was his reign as compared with the reign of Rameses II. His 
wars were not fought in Syria or Ethiopia, but at the mouths of the 
Nile and on the frontiers of Egypt. His buildings were of a poor 
style and of hasty construction. His piety was as pumpous as that of 
Rameses II., but his resources were more meagre. His vanity was, 
however, as boundless; and such was his supreme desire to copy in 
all things the example of his illustrious predecessor, that he gave to 
his sons the names of the sons of Rameses II., and almost in the same 
order of birth. 

The two mummies, replaced in their glass cases, will henceforth be 
exhibited with their faces uncovered, like the mummies of King Pino- 
tem and the Priest Nebsouni. 

So far we follow Professor Maspero. Was Rameses III. the king 
under whom the exodus took place? There are different answers to 
this question. Some critics claim that he immediately succeeded 
Rameses II., and that his reign was short. Others claim that between 
him and Rameses II. was another king, under whom the disaster fell 
upon the nation of losing millions of its slaves, so that the public 
works which characterize the reign of Rameses III. were few and in- 
ferior. So far as we have been able to ascertain, the majority of 
scholars incline to the opinion that Rameses III. immediately suc- 
ceeded Rameses IT., and that under him the exodus took place. If 
this is so, than the visitor to the Boulak Museum may look upon the 
faces of the two kings who had part in the history of the Israelites 
in the days of Moses. But Egyptian chronology is confused and con- 
tradictory, and we may not be ussured in regard to the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus. But as to the Pharaoh of the Oppression, there is no 
doubt that Dr. Thayer looked upon his face. 


Religious World. 


Principal Fairbairn in an address at the meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, gave the following statement of 
some of the great changes wrought by Christianity in the world: 
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Imagine a Roman, who in the first céntury had watched the 
beginnings of Christianity, come to see how it looked and lived in 
the nineteenth; let us say, a Tacitus. He brings his strong moral 
sense, his hatred of lying and deceit, his scorn for the pomp that 
clothed, but could not hide, the mean and treacherous soul, his insight 
into men and movements, his desire, not simply to describe events, 
but to know their causes. He finds that the savage is more intelli- 
gible than the civilized; the modern English harder to understand 
than the ancient Germans; but, by and by, to his observant and 
analytic intellect ard clear judgment things become lucid, ordered, 
explicable, though, to find their causes, he has: had to traverse the 
eiglhite-n centuries that divide his own day from ours. And we may 
conccive him speaking somewhat thus: 

« Events do not always verify the judgment of the historian, and 
the man nearest to a thing may understand it least. Posterity, if I 
may so describe this terrible English people, has accepted my read- 
ing of the imperial history, and judges the emperors, their crimes, 
their follies, their arbitrary violence, their frightful ingratitude, very 
much as I have taught it. Men see, too, that I read the meaning of 
those Germans rightly ; if the Romans had only learned the lesson, 
the history of the world might have been so different! But in one 
thing I committed a tremendous mistake. I do not see how I could 
have judged otherwise, yet history has been one immense falsification 
of my judgment. I thought the religion of Christ an execrable, a 
detestable superstition; and now [ find it the religion of the civil- 
ized world, a world so much more civilized than our own, and it the 
cause of the peculiar civilization. The moral purity of the religion 
is extraordinary. These churches are not like our temples; their 
worship is not made an occasion of lust and a cloak of sin; they are 
the best schools of morals; men are made good in them, taught to 
be just and free citizens. to live benevolent and beneficent lives. 
Indeed, this religion and these churches seem to be the moral heart 
of this people, the source and spring of all their good. What is so 
unlike our old Roman life and ways as to be unintelligible to me 
becomes intelligible when looked at through this-religion. 

“These English think of foreign peoples as we never did —as 
men, as brothers, as persons they would like to believe and to live as 
they do; rich and cultivated as they are, possessing within themselves 
every good men need desire, they yet send out men to teach their 
God to the veriest savages. Our gods were our own, so was our 
relig.on, but this God and religion for everybody has create a sense of 
hum an brotherhood, is making all men feel like brothers. ‘Then I miss 
our Roman games; the gladiator is unknown; men do not fight with 
wild beasts or with each other unto wounds and even death for the 
public amusement and at the public expense. On the contrary, 
statesmen do not amuse people; they instruct them, build schools 
and colleges, create universities, libraries, galleries, appeal to their 
reason, rule by help of the reason to which they appeal. Here, too, 
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I perceive the influence of the religion; its spirit of gentleness will 
not allow men to feel amused at blood and death, and its spirit of 
humanity makes it so respect and regard men that it wishes every 


man to be taught. Then, too, there are no slaves here; every man 
is free ; the proudest noble, the mightiest senator, the very sovereign 
dare not lay violent hands on any one, or, like our patricians, throw 
their servants to feed their lampreys. Law is queen, and all men 


are equal before it, and all, save the lawless and criminal, are by it 
made free. Here, too, the religion has been at work; where men 
become brothers, they can be slaves no more. War, I find, is still 
common; has even become far more terrible in its implements and 
scale of destruction, though this makes it less frequent and wasteful 
of life. Yet here even the same spirit has been active; the victors 
do not kill their captives or sell them into slavery, they protect them 
rather; while enemies respect each other’s dead, and agree to help 


the wounded without respect of persons or armies. Indeed, the 
benevolence of this modern world surprises me ; the spirit of philan- 


thropy seems universal. i 
“We exposed our children, thankful to have so simple and efficient 


a means of practicing domestic economy; here they build hospitals 
for the foundling and the outcast. We thought life a burden to be 
borne only so long as agreeable; but here they hold suicide a sin, 


connivance at it a crime; suffering they seek to soothe, weakness to 
nurse, building, for those too poor to command comfort, those places 
called infirmaries, where skilled men and ministering women wait to 


serve the sick and heal the diseased. It is altogether wonderful to 
me, and would be unintelligible, were it not for this religion which I 


once so much despised. It has worked so extraordinary a change in 
human nature that it hardly seems the nature of the same humanity. 


This is, indeed, a thing above nature as we understood it; above even 
the gods as we understood them. A God higher than our highest 
mst, through this ‘ detestable superstition’ as I deemed it, have en- 


tered into manhood that He might do, what He evidently is doing, 
make an altogether new mankind.” 


— Only a little more than fifty years ago the East India Company, 
then the governors of India, issued a stringent order that “ Mission- 
aries must not preach to the natives nor allow native converts to do 


so.” Now, the Government of India has in its recently published 
Blue Book given an emphatic endorsement of the missionary work, 
viewed from a political standpoint. It says: 

“No statistics can give a fair view of all that they [the mission- 
aries| have done. The moral tone of their preaching is recognized 
by hundreds who do not follow them as converts. The lessons which 


they inculcate have given to the people new ideas, not only on purely 
religious questions, but on the nature of evil, the obligations of law, 
and the motives by which human conduct should be regulated. In- 
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sensibly a higher standard of moral conduct is becoming familiar to 
the people. The government of India cannot but acknowledge the 


great obligation under which it is laid by the benevolent exertions 
made by the six hundred missionaries, whose blameless example and 
self-denying labors are infusing new vigor into the life of the great 
populations placed under English rule.” 


An Indian missionary of great experience, says : 


“There never was a time more full of hope of great and early 


blessing. Never were the indications of divine workings and power 
on the hearts of multitudes so apparent as now. There is a growing 
desire to purchase and read the Gospels. Crowds listen with intelli- 


gence to the preaching of the gospel. Any opposition comes from a 
spirit of mischief rather than hostility. There are many secret dis- 
ciples met with. There is an increasing ferment and inquiry among 


the people as to the gospel. Missionary brethren were never fuller 
of hope. This is the case not only in our mission, but in all.” 


— A few facts in regard to Sunday Schools, past and present, were 


given by Mr. James H. Kellogg at a recent New York State Sunday 
School Convention. The following has historic significance : 

“ George H. Wyatt, a subscriber to the ‘ National Sunday Schoo 
Teacher,’ living at Maysville, Mo., writes to that publication that he 
was a member of schools inaugurated by Robert Raikes, both in the 


city of Gloucester and Gloucestershire, and was a pupil in the same 
during the lifetime of the founder of Sunday Schools. He says: 
‘They were real schools, where the children learned well and fast,’ 
and that ‘study iu a small catechism was their only religious feature.’ 
In 1789 the number of Sunday scholars in Great Britain had risen 
to more than 300,000, and on December 19, 1790, the Sunday 
School movement was begun in the city of Philadelphia, Pa., by 
Bishop White, the first Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
assisted by Dr. Benjamin Rush, the signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Sunday Schools were organized in Ireland in 1793, 
and in Scotland in 1797. In the latter year the ‘Edinburgh Gratis 
Sunday School Association’ was formed, the sole object of which was 
‘to promote the religious instruction of the youth, by erecting, sup- 
porting, and conducting Sabbath Evening Schools,’ for Scriptural 
teaching on an undenominational basis. In Scotland the movement 
(notwithstanding the efforts of Knox in the sixteenth century) en- 
countered strange opposition. Teachers were marched into the gity 
of Aberdeen, under the charge of constables, to account before the 
magistrates for their ‘presumption.’ In Paisley, the sheriff, consid- 
ering the Sunday School meetings illegal, demanded a sight of the 


teachers’ books, requiring them to take the oath of allegiance before. 


the magistrates, and the schools to procure licenses. Lay teaching 
was declared to be an ‘innovation, and” contrary to good church 
order and system, and sgme ministers stated from the pulpit that tlic 
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conducting of a Sunday School was a breach of the fourth command- 
ment, while others threatened to cut off from the communion of the 
church such parents as sent their children to these ungodly schools. 
In 1785 the ‘ London Society for the Establishment and Support of 
Sunday Schools throughout Great Britain’ was formed, and by the 
year 1800 £4,000 had ken disbursed to teachers in payment of 
salaries. At Stockport, in 1794, the pay was ls. 6d. per Sunday, 
but the increase of gratuitous teaching was even at that time quite 
considerable.” 

The foregoing is correct, so far as it goes, but two things should be 
added: first that Matthew Carey, an eminent Roman Catholic, was 
associated with Bishop White and Dr. Rush in the Sunday School 
movement in 1790, in Philadelphia; and second that the first Sun- 
day School in New England was started by Deacon Oliver W. Lane 
of Rev. John Murray’s (Universalist) church, Boston, in 1791. Mr. 
Kellogg quoted statistics to show a grand total of 886,328 Sunday 
school teachers and 6,623,124: scholars in the United States at the 
present time, and of 574,553 teachers and 5,517,192 scholars in all 
other parts of the Christian world. 


— There are strong indications that a marked change has been 
coming over public sentiment among physicians, for some years past, 
in the direction of using alcohol far less than formerly in cases of 
sickness and accidents, and we notice the statement that, at a meet- 
ing of surgeons along the Bee Line Railroad, held at Indianapolis, a 
resolution was adopted unanimously declaring against the practice of 
administering alcoholic stimulants to persons suffering from railway 
injuries attended with “shock.” The matter was not considered 
from a temperance outlook, but purely from.a scientific point of view 
as to the effects of alcohol upon the human system. A brave word 
is also spoken by the editor of the Boston Journal of Chemistry. J. 
R. Nichols, M. D., an eminent scientific authority, takes the advanced 
position that alcoholic liquors are no longer needed in medicine or 
the arts. He takes the ground “ that if the natural vinous ferment- 
ative process should cease, and the art of distillation become a ‘lost 
art,’ not a life would be sacrificed in consequence, not a case of dis- 


ease would be retarded in the process of cure, not a pain would be 
aggravated, and not one of the art processes suffer detriment.” Such 
a declaration from such a source has great significance, and an im- 


portant bearing upon the future of the temperance reformation. 


—In the July QuaRTERLY we gave in full the Decrees of the 
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Plenary Council of Baltimore, so far as they relate to the cause of 
Temperance. he Catholic Mirror assures its readers that “ public 
sentiment in the Catholic Church of America is rising like a giant 
against the saloons.” The recent meeting of the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Union in Notre Dame University, Indiana shows that 
the Mirror’s assurance is well-based. It was the sixteenth annual 
convention, and 135 delegates were in attendance, Archbishop Elder, 
and Bishops Ireland and Gilmore, and Spalding, and other Church 
dignitaries giving their presence and services. Cardinal Gibbons 
sent a letter of greeting and blessing, promising his hearty co-opera- 
tion in the work of the Union, and cheering words were received 
from the Archbishops of Toronto and Philadelphia, and from many 
bishops. ‘The Union reports 651 societies, and 43,953 members, an 
increase of 12 societies and 2,000 members. The movement is a 
most auspicious one, and it will grow. The approval of it by the 
Plenary Council, the strong words in its behalf of the Pastoral of 
the Council, and the encouragement and help it is receiving from 
bishops and priests will make of the Catholic Church, we trust, one 
of the most effective agencies against the saloon. 


—There is no better evidence of the progress of the colored race in 
the twenty-five years since emancipation, and of public sentiment in 
regard to it, than in the following statement from the last report of 
the United States Commissioner of Education. giving the number of 
colored people in the United States: Public Schools 1,002,313, 
Normal Schools 10,771, Institutions for Secondary Instruction 8,695, 
Universities and Colleges 3,177 Schools of Theolugy 800, Schools 
of Law 99, Schools of Medicine 141, Schools for the Deaf and 
Dumb and Blind 123, Total 1,826,119. The willingness and the 
ability of the blacks to profit by these advantages, is strongly af- 
firmed by Dr. Renfrae, of Alabama, one of the most respected Bap- 
tist ministers in the South. He takes a very strong interest in the 
Negroes, and has some interesting things to say about them in the 
Richmond Religious Herald. He has never met an infidel Negro, 
nor an anti-mission Negro. It is proved and settled, he says, that 
the Negro “can be educated to a high degree ;” that he will try to 
get all the education “ within his reach for himself and his children ” ; 
and that under similar conditions, his progress will bear favorable 
comparison with the attainments of other students. “I can find,” he 
says, “in my own city,” Talladega, we believe, “a senior class in a 
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colored college, which would suffer no disparagement in contest with 
any senior class in the land with the same grade of text books; and 
the curriculum is a good one.” They have numerous ignorant min- 
isters, but “they manifest a restless purpose to rid themselves of 
these as rapidly as possible”; and one educated, worthy minister 
“can remand to the back seats a dozen of the ignorant aud unwor- 
thy.” The Southern Baptist Convention has just directed its Home 
Mission Boards to take up the work among the colored Baptists as a 
part of its regular service, and to spend ten thousand dollars in this 
work. 


— Col. H. Clay Armstrong, Consul General to Brazil. thus speaks 
of a colony of Southern people who went to Brazil immediately 
after the close of the rebellion : 


“ These people left the United States immediately after hostilities 
ceased. They believed that the South could not recover from the 
effects of the iron heel of war, and that the people who participated 
in the war would never have any show in the reconstructed Union. 
I found them 400 miles from Rio Janeiro, in the back country. 
They have a tract about 15 miles square. Col. W. H. Norris, who 
was quite a prominent man in Alabama, is one of the leading men in 
the colony. I also met Dr. C. C. Crisp, a very accomplished man 
from Tennessee. I explained to some of the leading men that they 
had, in my opinion, made a mistake in leaving the United States. 
They seemed quite well contented, however, and said that they would 
probably remain. There are now about 500 in the colony. Some 
of them own slaves. I advised them to get rid of their slaves, how- 
ever, and told them that it was a relic of barbarism that even in Bra- 
zil would soon pass away. I explained how the United States had 
advanced since the war, and they were very much astonished when I 
told them that I would fight before I would permit slavery to be 
again established in my own State. 

“They are making a good deal of money out of raising water- 
melons. These are very large and exceedingly good. The Brazilians 
had never raised any, but buy them readily. The native population 
do little except raise coffee. It is hard to get them to undertake 
anything else. The Americans are engaged also in the production 
of cotton, and this finds a ready market, as the mills that have been 
started in the empire prefer it to any other. They are in a general 
way quite prosperous, but they need schools. I shall take back some 
school teachers with me if possible. The older members of the col- 
ony take some papers from the United States, and I found that they 
had kept a general run of what was going on here. They seem to be 
proud that they are Americans, and only in one or two instances 
have they become naturalized to the Brazilian empire.” 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


1. The Logic of Introspection; or, Method in Mental Science. By Rev. J. B. Went- 
worth, D.D). New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 1886. 
8vo. pp. 446. $2.00. 


This abstruse investigation of the proper procedure in psychologic 
study very properly opens with an assertion of the necessity of a valid 
method. “The correct elucidation of Method is the prime condition of 
all true intellectual culture.” ; and then proceeds to a brief inquiry into 
the manner by which Right Method may be attained. 

Book I. deals with the attitude of philosophers to Method ; the almost 
“universal avoidance of an orderly exposition of their mode of study ; 
and their as common adoption of the Inductive process in the prosecu- 
tion of psychical research. Dr. McCosh, Dr. Thomas Brown, Dugald 
Stewart, and President Porter are among those cited to illustrate the 
prevalence of the Baconian method among psychologists. The last 
chapter of this book sets forth reasons for the general adoption of the 
inductive process in a province in which, according to Dr. Wentworth, 
it is not only incompetent but pernicious; and prominent among these 
reasons are, the reaction from the deductive and speculative methods of 
the Ancients ; and the influence of authority, caprice, and custom. 

In Book II. we are furnished an exposition of the Inductive process, 
and an examination into its limitations, from which our author con- 
cludes that it is wholly inapplicable to the investigation of mental facts 
and laws. Moreover, its use in this field of study has wrought mis- 
chief. ‘ From such application of it have sprung Materialism, Sensa- 
tionalism, Skepticism, and Positivism, in direct. and, logical sequence.” 
And, as our author holds, a method, which in the hands of acute and 
even candid thinkers, can produce such wretched results, becomes 
from that very fact an object of suspicion, and lays itself open to the 
positive and complete refutation, as an instrument of psychological in- 
quiry, which the author of the work under consideration believes him- 
self to give it. 

Book III., which has for its subject True Psychologic Method, is 
occupied for more than a hundred pages with adverse criticism of Dr. 
McCosh’s work on “ The Intuitions of the Mind,” concerning which Dr. 
Wentworth says (p. 243): “ This book by McCosh is the most preten- 
tious example afforded in this age, if not in the whole history of Mental 
Philosophy, of the attempt to apply, with rigid and scientific accuracy 
and completeness, the principles of Induction to any special dep :rtment 

_of Psychology: and the only attempt within the whole range of Modern 

Philosophy, at a scientific employment of the Method of the ‘Novum 
Organum’ in the construction and determination of the Prime or Axio- 
matic Truths of Reason. . . And so far as McCosh admits and 
abides by the legitimate and necessary conclusions of the Jnduction 
Method, his work is a failure or a falsehood. It neither gives us the 
genesis of the Primitive Cognitions of the Mind, nor the .characteristic 
marks by which we may always detect them. But, in so far as it is 
penetrated and molded by the theory it was intended to substantiate, 
it is grossly inconsistent and self-contradictory, full of the grandest 
blunders in definition and reasoning; and, worst of all, it denies the 
7 mind the conditions necessary to all positive and absolute knowl- 
edge.” 

Dr. Wentworth assures us that this lamentable result is not due to a 
lack of ability in Dr. McCosh, who “displays keen discrimination, a 
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penetrating Psychologic insight, and extraordinary power of self-con- 
scious reflection and analysis,” but is “wholly referable to his vicious 
theory of Method.” 

After this destructive criticism follows a positive exposition of the 
**Consciential Method,” with which the author hopes to replace the 
mischievous Inductive process. The working of the new Method is 
fully wrought out, and its worth attested by its valuable results, and by 
a contrast with induction. The name “Consciential ” is adopted “ be- 
cause it suggests and indicates the realm of fact, in which alone this 
Method is to be employed — the Consciousness — ; and because it sets 
prominently forth the characteristic feature of this Method, namely: 
the knowing of the Causes producing the Facts, and the Laws regula- 
ting the occurrence and sequence of the Fact, concerning which inqui-- 
sition is to be made, at the same time with the knowing (com scio) of the 
Facts themselves.” 

Book IV. considers the advantages to be derived from the adoption 
in its proper field of the Consciential method. Among these are, the 
ability to define the “ precise extent and limits of the Science of Psy- 
chology”; the complete demolition of Sensationalism and Materialism ; 
correction of the employment of physical comparisons and illustrations 
in Mental Philosophy ; and the giving to Psychology the character of 
a demonstrative science. It will furnish new sanctions to the freedom 
of man, which philosophers of the Inductive school have usually been 
constrained to deny; and afford a firmer basis for our knowledge of the 
Divine Being, It will give a new impulse to the study of the moral and 
rational sciences by showing them to contain reliable knowledge, and 
will therefore, as its author believes, confer inestimable blessings on 
mankind. 

Barring some confusion in the use of relative pronouns, as on page 
34, and in the position of adverbs, the book is written with perhaps as 
much clearness as is compatible with the inherent difficulties of its sub- 
ject, and with the peculiarities of the philosophical nomenclature em- 
ployed. Whether the method elucidated will stand, or merely waits in 
turn its overthrow, is a question for the future. Dr. McCosh may de; 
liver some interesting strictures upon it. 


, ® 
2. German Psychology of To-day. By Th. Ribot, translated from the French by 
J. M. Baldwin, B. A. New York. C. Scribner’s Sons. 8vo. 307 pp. $2.00. 1886. 


The title of this book is somewhat misleading, for the volume is really 
a survey and description of a particular phase of German psychology. 
The spiritualistic psychology of Ulrici, Fichte, Perty and Seydel is not 
considered: the author will sketch the rise and chief. features of the new 
or empirical psychology. This new differs from the old in important 
particulars: in its spirit, for it is not metaphysical: in its end, for it 
studies only phenomena: in its method, for while the old employed 
chiefly internal observation, it uses experiment, physiology, ethnology. 

Chapter Ist delineates the beginnings of the movement as seen in 
Herbart, who was still too largely under the influence of metaphysic. 
Chapter 2d treats of Lotze, in so tar as his writings pertain to the em- 
pirical and experimental, his researches into the origin of our ideas of 
space an.l time, his theory of local signs. Chapter 3d discusses the 
question whether the notion of space is native and necessary, or post- 
natal and empirical. The positions of Miiller, Volkmann, Helmholz 
' and Wundt are stated and criticised. M. Ribot inclines to their opin- 
jon that the notion of space is tounded on experience. Chapter 4th out- 
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lines the positions of Fechner, whose chief endeavor was to measure 
the momentum and duration of psychic acts. 

In Chapter 5th Wundt, the leader of the new school, is the subject of 
extended consideration. According to him, we must substitute as an 
instrument of research, experiment instead of internal observation, 
which is only a study of consciousness. For consiousness is only a 
fallible witness. Much of our mental action takes place outside or be- 
neath it. Then many of the mental acts and states which are really 
complex and derivative, appear to consciousness to be simple and prim- 
itive. It is thus superficial. The simplest of all mental acts is that of 
pure sensation, yet even here action is complex. There is a minor con- 
currence of feeling and will. Even such sensation is, in the last analy- 
sis, an inference from premises lying beneath consciousness. Feeling 
is in its origin a mode of reaction against sense excitation. The higher 
feelings, zsthetic, moral, religious, rise from the realm of the physical 
into the ideal, whose laws are order and unity. The will is essential, 
lying back even of sensation, exercised to some degree in what are 
called the most passive states of the mind, is co-operative in acts of the 
intelligence, belongs therefore to the whole animal world. 

The following chapter gives an interesting account of the experiments 
by which are determined the velocity of mental currents, and the influ- 
ence of cognition and will upon them. The book concludes with a sum- 
mary by M. Ribot, who, as he confesses himself a member of the Empir- 
ical school, claims that to it belongs the future. 

But M. Ribot’s prophecy will hardly be fulfilleé. _Two important 
results are indeed to be established as fundamentals in the science 
of psychology ; that alongside mental changes or states of conscious- 
ness go a series of physiological changes : and that consciousness is not 
in itself a sufficient witness to be a final arbiter. To Von Hartmann, how- 
ever, belongs also the honor of aiding to establish the truth that much 
of our mental action lies below consciousness. But the empirical school 
is one-sided, and to no such partial school belongs the future. It loves 
phenomena, it despises essence. Its bugbear is the soul. It often re- 
fuses to hear the testimony of ethics and religion. The world will never 
content itself with a knowledge of phenomena apart from the beings or 
essences which produce them, and the empirical will find its life and 
mission in ministering to the spiritual psychology. H. P. F. 


8. Centenary Voices; ora Part of the Work of the Women of the Universalist 
Church, from its Centenary Year to the Present Time. Philadelphia: Woman’s Cen- 
tenary Association. 1886. 16mo., pp. 278. $1.00. 


This handsome volume contains the tract publications, sixty-eight in 
number, issued by the Woman’s Centenary Association, to which are 
prefixed a historical statement, detailing the various steps in the origin, 
progress and varied work of the organization. Appended are the Treas- 
urers’ Annual Reports, showing how the grand sum of $200,000 was 
raised, and to what good uses it has been put Between the Introduc- 
tion, containing the historical statement, and the first Circular issued by 
the Association, are a few well-chosen verses from a stirring poem, 
“The Right Must Win,” written by Rev. Frederick William Faber. 

_ The Woman’s Centenary Association was organized at Buffalo, N. Y., 
in September, 1869, during the session of the General Convention in 
that city, and while the Convention was considering the report of its 
committee, appointed the previous year to lay out a plan for the most 
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appropriate celebration of the Centennial Anniversary of Rev. John 
Murray's first sermon fn America. A specia) feature of that plan, unani- 
mously endorsed by the Convention, was the creation of a permanent 
fund to be called the Murray Fund. According to the book before us, 
this fund was started by the collecting, at Buffalo, of $273 in member- 
ships of the women’s organization. In all, the new Association collected 
and paid to the Treasurer of the General Convention $35,000. The first 
President of the Association, since then an effective missionary abroad, 
made her first public speech at the Buffalo meeting. Other women who 
have taken active part in our church work were in like manner brought 
out and encouraged in public life by their connection with this Associa- 
tion. 

In 1871, the organization of the Association as an aid to the Conven- 
tion in raising the Murray Fund, was dissolved, and a reorganization 
for independent work was substituted. Its work, as then decided upon, 
was “to assist weak parishes, foster poor Sunday schools, help to edu- 
cate worthy women students for the ministry, relieve the wants of sick 
or disabled preachers, ministers’ widows and orphans, distribute de- 
nominational literature, and do both home and foreign missionary work.” 
How it has done this work the “Voices” sets forth. Churches and 
Sunday schools have been helped, divinity students aided, missions in 
the West, in Texas and other Southern States have been fostered, the 
Scottish mission has had special care, personal supervision by the presi- 
dent, Rev. Mrs. Soule, and large amounts from the treasury to sustain 
active operations. The families of deceased ministers have been cared 
for; schools and colleges have been greatly enriched ; books, pam- 
phlets, and papers innumerable have been distributed at home and 
abroad, and four and a half million pages of tracts have been scattered 
broadcast. 

We commend this book to our people generally, and especially to 
those who desire to have in hand a statement of what the women of the 
Universalist Church have done, and are doing for the promotion of its 
interests, and the propagation of its distinctive faith. It is, too, a valu- 
able book to place in the hands of those who are ignorant of the grounds 
on which we base our theology, for its tracts, written by such leaders 
among us as Drs. Ballou, Sawyer, Thayer, Balch, Skinner, Flanders, 
Revs. A. C. Thomas, Moses Ballou, and others, contain some of the 
best defences of Universalism, and most complete answers of objections 
to it, that were ever written. Let the volume be widely circulated, and 
it will do us much good. 


4. A Critical Greek and English Concordance of the New Testament. Prepared by 
Charles F. Hudson, under the direction of Horace L. Hastings, Editor of The Chris- 
tian. Revised and completed by Ezra Abbott, D.D., LL.D., Professor of New Testa- 
ment Criticism and Intepretation in the Divinity School of Harvard University. 
Seventh Edition Revised. To which is added Green’s Greek and English Lexicon. 


Boston, Mass.: H. L. Hastings, 47°Cornhill. London: S. Bagster & Sons. Crown 
8vo. pp. 742. Price $2.50. 


Certainly the most compact, full, simple in arrangement, most recent 


and accurate in revision of any New Testament concordance used; freely 


by the learned Americans who were engaged in the New Testament re- 
vision, it is easily understood and readily used bv any intelligent person 
though he be destitute of all knowledge of the Greek language. As is 
well said by Mr. Hastings : 


“Comprehending within its pages alist of all the various rendings of the leading 
critical editions of the New Testament, from Griesbach, 1774-1806; Lachmann, 1831- 
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1850; Tischendorf, 1849-1872; Tregelles, 1844-1861, and the Sinastic Manuscript dis- 
covered by Tischendorf in 1859, so arranged that the critical status of every word can 
be seen by a glance at the pages of the Concordance; the reasons for changes based 
upon corr readings of the text are instantly perceived, while the Concordance, by 
indicating under every word all the varying translations given by King James’s trans- 
lators in different passages, enables us to see whether any inconsistency in the variant 
renderings of the same word existed in different parts of the New Testament, requiring 
a greater uniformity of translation; thus explaining the occurrence in the Revision of 
numerous verbal changes, which do not at all affect the sense.’’ 

The brief Preface and Introduction contain valuable information ; and 
the preacher who procures this book may be certain that he will find in 
it ready for his immediate use, more information concerning the letter 
of the New Testament, than without it, he could obtain by many days’ 
searching in the best libraries. Inexpensive, and in form and size con- 
venient for use both at home and abroad, we know of no other book so 
indispensable to a preacher’s working library. 


5. The Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster with Notes by John Oldcastle. New 
York Catholic Publication Society Co. 8vo. pp. 89. 


This brief record of the life of Cardinal Manning, was first printed in 
a Periodical, large editions of which having been exhausted, it is now, 
to meet a growing demand, put into more permanent form, a book by 
itself. After a brief statement of the reasons influencing the eminent 
man of whom it treats, to enter the Roman Catholic Church, several 
portraits from 1812 to 1886 follow, with brief explanatory text. Then 
come extracts from the Cardinal’s Letters for thirty-five years, beginning 
with 1850, when he meditated leaving the Church of England, and end- 
ing with one written in March, 1886. The portraits,— the first dating 
1812, and the last 1886 — represent a sweet, strong, highly intelligent 
face; one to be impressed with, and to remember whenever seen. A 
well balanced brain, of fine texture, evidently animates and has molded 
the classic features. 


6. Leibniz, by John Theodore Merz; Vico, by Robert Flint; Hobbs, by George 
Croome Robertson. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1884-1886. 


The above are the titles of the three latest issues in the admirable 
series of Philosophical Classics for English Readers, published in this 
country by Lippincott, and reprinted from the English edition. The 
editor is William Knight, LL.D. Each volume contains a brief biog- 
raphy of the philosopher to whom it is devoted, and a clear and suc- 
cinct account of his philosophical system. O. C. 


Several notices omitted here for want of room will appear in the Jan- 
uary number. 


All books noticed under the head of “ Contemporary Literature” will 
be found on sale at our Publishing House. 


The Quarterly for 1887. 


THE announcement of a new editor of the QUARTERLY is made by 
him who assumes the responsible position with no expectation that 
under his guidance the QUARTERLY is to be better in the future than 


it has been in the past ; but rather with an apprehension that he may 
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‘not be able to keep it in the rank of excellence which it attained 


under the management of his predecessors, especially where it was 


placed and maintained for nearly a quarter of a century by the highly 
gifted thinker and writer whom it has pleased God to call from his 
earthly toils. But all that love for the Universalist Church, a desire 


that the QUARTERLY shall represent its best thought, unflagging in- 
dustry in securing and placing before the world the themes and cons 


siderations which are appropriate for discussion in a religious maga- 
zine can incite and accomplish, will be zealously attempted. 
No radical changes are at present proposed; but in the main the 


present general arrangement of contents will be continued, subject to 


such changes as may be desirable hereafter. It is intended, however, 
to devote a portion of the space allotted to that part of the General 
Review which has for some years been designated as Religious World, 


to a more particular notice of contemporary reviews, a synopsis of 


their contents, and brief comments thereon, should circumstances so 
require. This wili not destroy the present and long-established char- 
acteristic of that portion of our pages, but be simply an enlargement 
of the field and scope of the General Review. 

It is hoped that the QUARTERLY will continue to furnish a fitting 
medium through which our scholars and critics can communicate to 
our own people, and to the religious public generally, the fruitful re- 
sults of their inquiries and investigations in biblical literature and 
criticism, philosophy, science, archeology, and whatever else may be 
helpful and instructive. Quite a number of valuable articles from 
writers whose productions have always been welcome, are now in 
hand, and guarantees of help are given from other writers who have 
the ability to interest and instruct. More contributors are desired, 
and all papers sent will be promptly and carefully examined, and if 
accepted will be paid for when they are published. 

The low price at which the QuaRTERLY is furnished,— only two 
dollars per year —certainly puts it within the reach ot every Uni- 
versalist preacher, however small his salary or limited his means may 
be; and the returns which he will receive in notices and criticisms of 
new books, suggestions and information on themes of pulpit discourse, 
cannot fail to make it the best possible investment of the sum required. 
An appeal is therefore made to our preachers and to interested lay- 
men to subscribe for this work that it may be self-sustaining, and no 
longer dependent on the generosity of the Publishing House, which 
has for years suffered pecuniary loss in order that the denomination 
might have the benefit of a Quarterly of this character. 








